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In the following pages I am to offer some remarks on the 
subject of Appearance, Contradiction and Error. I have 
probably nothing to say here which [ have not said before, 
and there is nothing, I imagine, in what I have said which 
could be called original. I however offer these remarks 
because they seem to me to be wanted, because, that is, the 
general view which I have adopted seems still partly mis- 
understood. I am not seeking here to argue with any one 
who wishes to criticise rather than to understand. I address’ 
myself to those whose interest in these topics is impersonal, 
to those who desire to make their own every way, however 
imperfect, in which these matters are apprehended. 

I propose here first to say something as to the general 
foundation on which I stand. I shall next deal briefly with 
the relation of Error to Appearance. From this I shall go 
on to discuss at length what may be called the relative and 
absolute views of Error. I shall then examine a difficulty 
with regard to Contradiction, and shall finally remark on the 
general reality of Appearance and Degree. The reader who 
finds here too much repetition of what to him is familiar, 
will, I hope, accept the explanation which has been offered | 
above. 


‘This paper, with the exception of some small additions and of the 
Supplementary Note, was written rather more than a year ago. There 
are some questions as to the nature of Truth with which I hope to deal in 
a later article. 
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The way of taking the world which I have found most 
tenable is to regard it as a single Experience, superior to 
relations and containing in the fullest sense everything which 
is. Whether there is any particular detail in this whole 
which falls outside of any finite centre of feeling, I cannot 
certainly decide; but to me the contrary seems more prob- 
able. We have then the Absolute Reality appearing in and 
(to finite centres and uniting them in one experience. We 
can, I think, understand more or less what, in order for this 
to be done, such an experience must be. But to comprehend 
it otherwise is beyond us and even beyond all intelligence. 
'The immanence of the Absolute in finite centres, and of 
finite centres in the Absolute, I have always set down as 
inexplicable. Those for whom philosophy has to explain 
everything need therefore not trouble themselves with my 
views. Whether on the other hand the doctrine which I 
hold is intelligible and thinkable, depends, I should say, on 
the meaning which you like to give to these ambiguous terms. 
To myself this doctrine appears at least to have a positive 
meaning and sense which I am able clearly to apprehend. 
And in the main [ inherited this doctrine from others, and 
find myself sharing it with others to whom it seemed and 
seems intelligible. But in what follows I should add that I 
of course am speaking only. for myself. 
No one, I think, will understand such a view if he makes 
a mistake as to the given fact from which in a sense it starts. 
There are those for whom the outer world is one given fact, 
and again the world of my self another fact; and there are 
others for whom only one of these two facts is ultimate. It 
is in philosophy a common doctrine that there is immediate 
certainty only on the side of my self, a basis from which I 
should have thought that Solipsism must demonstrably follow. 
If you start from the absolute reality of your self, you need 
not puzzle yourself as to how you are to leave this ground 
and leap to a transcendent Reality. You may, I think, wait 
till you have shown how knowledge of anything at all beyond 
the limits of your own self is anything more than an illusion. 
But in truth neither the world nor the self is an ultimately 
given fact. On the contrary each alike is a construction and 
a more or less one-sided abstraction. There is even experi- 
ence in feeling where self and not-self are not yet present and 
opposed ;! and again every state where there is an experience 
of the relation of not-self to self, is above that relation. It is 
a whole of feeling which contains these elements, and this 


1See Minp, No, 69, p. 51. 
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felt containing whole belongs to neither by itself. ‘‘ Subject 
and object,’ you say perhaps, ‘‘ are correlated in experience ; ” 
and, I presume, you would agree that we have here one 
experience which includes the correlation. But are we to 
say that this experience itself is a mere correlation? Such a 
doctrine to myself seems untenable and it seems contrary to 
the given fact. The given fact to me is a single whole of 
feeling within which the above distinction and division holds. ! 
This totality is the property of neither side, but it contains 
and is superior toeach. And to emigrate somewhere beyond 
such a whole as this seems clearly impossible. In short on 
our view we may go on to say that the Absolute Reality is in 
a sense the given fact, and that to leap to it from fact by trans- 
cendence is unmeaning. Within the Absolute you transcend 
we lower and partial forms in which it appears, in order to 

‘each those which are truer. But as for transcending the 
pre tre to gain my finite centre, or my finite centre to gain 
the Absolute—eve rything of such a kind to me is mere non- 
sense. These ideas start by supposing that to be true which 
we think most false, and by assuming that to be given which 
for us is the one-sided product of a vicious abstraction. 

From the first, if we are to speak of transcendence, my 
finite centre is transcended. From the first and throughout 
it is one thing directly with the all-embracing Universe, and 
through the Universe it is indirectly one thing in varying 
degrees with all other centres.1_ Nothing in the end therefore 
is simply private ; the most intimate feeling and the simplest 
experience of a pleasure or pain is experienced by the whole 
Universe. The idea of some inner recess or sunken depth 
from which the one Reality is or can be shut out, is the mere 
creature of false theory. It is a perversion of the truth, an 
inportant truth, that each centre has an experience which is 
never directly one with that of other centres. 

Certainly I speak of my finite centre, and with this an 
emphasis may be laid on the ‘‘ my,” and, with this, the road 
that leads to Solipsism once more seems opened. But it is 
forgotten here that my self, the self that I take as a thing 
which endures in time and which I go on to oppose to the | 
world, is an ideal construction. It is a construction which is 
made on and from the present feeling of a finite centre. The 
work of construction is performed by that centre and by the 
Universe in one, and the result depends for its origin and 
existence wholly on this active unity. From the other side 
we naturally speak of the feeling centre from which my self 





‘I cannot accept the view that my self in relation with other selves is 
a fact immediately given. 
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is developed, and with which it remains throughout con- 
tinuous, as “its”. And this expression is true so far as it 
means that this centre is not directly one with others, and 
that the material and the agency out of and by which my self 
is made, is to that extent private. But we turn our truth 
into sheer error when we maintain that my self is an inde- 
pendent substantive, to which the rest of the world belongs 
somehow as an adjective, or to which other self-sufticient 
Reals are externally related. Such a position, we have seen, 
cannot be defended. That foundation and agency from and 
by which my self is generated, and through which alone it 
persists, is one thing with the whole Universe. My self may 
rightly be called a necessary and even an indispensable ele- 
ment in the world. But its ultimate substantiality and closed 
privacy seem to be no more than false inferences. 

It would not, I think, be well for me to enlarge further on 
points where I could do little but repeat what I have said 
elsewhere. My object here is not so much to argue that the 
above views are correct, as to urge that any criticism of such 
views merely from the outside will touch no one who has 
understood them. I fully agree that difficulties are left which, 
if you like to say so, must be swallowed. The fact of an all- 
embracing, supra-relational, absolute experience you may call, 
if you please, ‘‘unverifiable ’’. I do not know what this word 
means, and, so long as its meaning 1s unknown, I do not care 
to object to it. But I hold to the above fact because to me 
‘it is the necessary conclusion from what is certainly given. 
And I hold to it because on this ground it seems to me pos- 
sible, far better than on other grounds, to do justice to the 
various aspects of life. And when I hear, for instance, that 
in the Absolute all personal interests are destroyed, I think I 
understand on the contrary how this is the only way and the 
only power in and by which such interests are really safe. 
For after all, whether we wish it or not, we have got some- 
how to believe in something, and, at least in philosophy, I 
suppose we wish to believe in something self-consistent. And 
when, rejecting the Absolute, I consider the alternatives that 


1T should myself suppose that no philosopher ever did hold a doctrine 
which he did not take to be in some sense veritiable. And no one, I should 
have thought, ever honestly advocated ideas, unless he thought that these 
ideas served some purpose, and so were useful and worked, and naturally 
possessed the character required for such working. I do not know why 
certain critics, in order to grapple more ettectively with the Absolute, 
should apparently think it well to begin by divesting themselves of 
everything like ordinary Common Sense. On the other hand I grate- 
fully welcome the existence of various criticisms, which, whether they 
seem to me to be justified or not, are at least thoughtful and sane. 
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are offered me, my mind is affected as follows. I not only 
find these alternatives to be untenable and self-inconsistent, but 
T at least cannot understand how any one, who realises what 
in the end they mean, can suppose them to be compatible 
with the satisfaction of all our highest demands.' If to 
satisfy such interests is ‘‘to work,’”’ then these alternatives 
to my mind do not work. But I must end these introductory 
reflexions, such as they are, and approach the special sub- 
ject of our article. 


(I.) In dealing with Error we are at once led to ask how 
it stands to Appearance. Is all appearance to be called 
error? I will venture here to repeat briefly what I have 
stated elsewhere.” The term ‘‘ appearance’’ has a twofold 
meaning. If you take it as implying an object and the ap- 
pearance of something to some one, then all appearance is at 
once both truth and error. Appearance in this sense involves 
a judgment however rudimentary, but the term is used also 
in a much wider sense. You have appearance wherever, 
and so far as, the content of anything falls outside of its 
existence, its ‘what’ goes beyond its ‘that’. You have 
reality on the other hand so far as these two aspects are in- 
separable, and where one may perhaps be said to reconstitute 
the other. Now in every finite centre (on our view) the 
Whole, immanent there, fails to be included in that centre. 
The content of the centre therefore is beyond itself, and the 
thing therefore is appearance and is so far what may be 
termed ‘ideal’. It has what later becomes for us a meaning, 
a mmeaning which is used as an idea, as an adjective which 
qualifies that which is other than its own being. And thus by 
anticipation all appearance may be called error, because, when 


‘One hears, for instance, that our spiritual interests require the 
absolute reality of time ; and there seems often to be literally no idea that 
such a doctrine is contrary to that which we most care for. 


The Moving Finger writes; and, having writ, 

Moves on: nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a Line, 

Nor all thy Tears wash out a word of it. 
Surely, as an ultimate truth, this is as abhorrent to our hearts as it should 
be false in our philosophy. And, if on the other side you emphasise the 
ultimate truth of chance and change, and urge that lapse and instability 
invade even the past, I do not see that you have gamed anything. If 
there is to be no supreme spiritual Power which is above chance and 
change, our own spiritual interests surely are not safeguarded. But, with 
any such Power, it seems to me nonsense to talk of the absolute reality 
of time. 

. Appearance, Pp: 485-486. 
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you go on to think of it as being true, you are led (at least on my 
view) to recognise that it is false. So far indeed as you con- 
fine yourself to what is felt, you have no recognised contra- 
diction (I shall return to this), nor anything which for you 
appears, or can for you be either true or false. For these 
qualities in the proper sense exist only in judgment. Since 
however we can go on to judge of everything, all appearance 
may thus be called already true or false. And in the end for 
myself all appearance is at once both truth and error. 

To pass from this point, there is, [ have contended, in all 
truth the separation of idea and being, the loosening of that 
which an idea itself is from that which it means and stands 
for. And in my opinion this breach is at once essential and 
fatal to truth. For truth is not perfect until this sundering 
of aspects is somehow made good, until that which in fact is, 
forms a consistent whole with that which it stands for and 
means. In other words truth demands at once the essential 
difference and identity of ideas and reality. It demands (we 
may say) that the idea should in the end be reconstituted by 
the subject of the judgment and should in no sense whatever 
fall outside. But the possibility of such an implication in- 
volves, in my view, a passage beyond mere truth to actual 
reality, a passage in which truth would have completed itself 
beyond itself. Truth, in other words, content with nothing 
short of reality, has, in order to remain truth, to come short 
for ever of its own ideal and to remain imperfect... But on the 
other side there is no possible judgment the predicate of 
which can fail somehow to qualify the Real; and there is 
hence no mere error. 

There are, we may say, two main views of error, the ab- 
solute and the relative. According to the former view there 
are perfect truths, and on the other side there are sheer errors. 
Degrees of truth and error may, on this view, in a sense be 
admitted, but in the end you have ideas which are quite right 
and again other ideas which are quite wrong. This absolute 
view I reject. I agree that in limited spheres and for some 
working purposes its doctrine holds good, but I find it un- 
tenable ultimately. In the end there are, Iam convinced, no 
absolute truths, and on the other side there are no mere 


1 Thus when I think of the Absolute, in which all ideas are in the end 
real, that truth and thought does not, in my judgment and for me, re- 
constitute the psychical being of my idea. Everything, that is, implies 
everything else. But in a judgment you fail to include the condition on 
which your idea is true of the Real. And you also fail to include the 
condition on which your judgment, itself as a fact, exists. And these 
two disabilities in the end are one. 
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errors. Subject to a further explanation, all truth and all 
error on my view can be called relative, and the difference in 
the end between them is one of degree. This doctrine at first 
sight may perhaps seem paradoxical, but, when its real mean- 
ing is perceived, I think the paradox disappears. And I will 
venture here to repeat and to enlarge on that which I have 
advocated elsewhere. 

If there is to be sheer truth, the condition of the assertion 
must not fall outside the judgment. The judgment must be 
thoroughly self-contained. If the predicate is true of the 
subject only by virtue of something omitted and unknown, 
such a truth is defective. The condition left out is an x 
which may be filled in diversely. And, according to the way 
in which the unspecified condition is actually filled in, either 
the judgment or its denial is true. The judgment therefore, 
as it stands, is ambiguous, and it is at once true and false, 
since in a word it is conditional. 

The more the conditions of your assertion are included in 
your assertion, so much the truer and less erroneous does 
your judgment become. But can the conditions of the ' 
judgment ever be made complete and comprised within the 
judgment? In my opinion this is impossible. And hence 
with every truth there still remains some truth, however 
little, in its opposite. In other words, you never can pass 
wholly beyond degree. 

The limited self-contained subject to which you seek to 
attach the predicate, is not in the end real as so limited. 
And further, even if it were so, there remains a difficulty 
with regard to predication. For the separation of the pre- 
dicate from the subject seems at once to be necessary and yet 
indefensible. These obstacles in the way of perfect truth are 
on my view irremovable. 

All judgment (I have argued elsewhere) predicates its idea 
of the ultimate Reality.! Certainly I do not mean by this to 


1 At the same time the very form of predication prevents any judgment. 
from being perfectly true (Appearance, p. 544). Subject to this condition 
the above doctrine to my mind holds good. ‘There is an objection, raised 
by Mr. Russell (Principles of Math., p. 450), that on this view you cannot 
say that ‘‘ Reality is real” or that ‘ Existence exists”. No truth (I 
have just stated) can upon my view be perfectly true, but, apart from 
that, [ should find it easier to deal with this objection if I were told the 
sense in which any one ever could want to say that Reality is real. To 
aftirm that Reality has the character of reality, I presume, is harmless, 
while to suggest that Reality is a member of a class ‘‘ real,” to my mind is 
monstrous. And it would be of course wrong to call it ‘‘ real,’ in some 
sense which would restrict it. With regard to ‘‘ Existence exists,’’ once 
more, until I know exactly what that means, I can hardly reply. What 
I can say is this, that to place ‘‘ Existence ” itself within the sphere of 
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deny that there is a limited subject. On the contrary in all 
judgment the subject is in some sense limited. But, not- 
withstanding the presence of this narrowed subject, I urge 
that the assertion is made of the Universe. For the judgment 
affirms reality, and on my view to affirm reality is to pre- 
dicate of the one Real. This one Reality I take to be a 
whole immanent in all finite subjects, immanent in such a 
way that nothing finite can be real by itself. Thus, with 
every finite subject, the content of that subject is and passes 
beyond itself. Hence every assertion made of the subject 
implies that which is not contained in it. The judgment in 
other words is made under a condition which is not specified 
and is not known. The judgment, as it stands, can therefore 


existence would be clearly indefensible. There are, however, several 
other objections raised by Mr. Russell (ibid., p. 448), which I think I 
understand, and to which I[ will reply briefly. (1.) It is (as we have seen) 
true that predication is in the end self-contradictory. (ii.) It is true that 
relations (a) do, and (b) do not, presuppose their terms. Terms («) must 
be, and (b) cannot be, different through being related. And within any 
related term there is a difference which sets up an endless process. (iii.) 
It is true that to predicate of the Absolute involves contradiction, 
because it involves an unjustified difference between subject and predicate. 
It implies that the Absolute as subject is not the Absolute but a dis- 
tinction made within it, and so on indefinitely. While admitting or 
rather urging all this, I do not agree with Mr. Russell that | have failed 
to see and to meet it. 

There is an objection raised by Prof. Taylor, in the Proceedings of the 
Aristotelian Society, vol. ix., p. 205, to which [ have to make much the 
same reply. Certainly I myself am not a class and cannot (to speak 
strictly) be a predicate, but then again, to speak strictly, I cannot be a 
subject either. Our relational logic (no matter of what kind) is in the 
end not adequate to reality. It is adequate neither to my self nor the 
Universe, nor on the other side to any given fact of sensuous perception 
or of feeling. From this I do not see that any conclusion follows which 
is contrary to that which I hold. For such a conclusion would (as I 
understand) be required other premisses which I should reject. 

I should be glad to carry out here a sort of promise, and to discuss the 
arguments advanced by Prof. Dewey, in Minn, No. 63, but I do not find 
that this is possible. Any objection resting on the antithesis of ‘‘ formal ”’ 
and ‘‘ material’ I obviously cannot deal with, unless supplied by Prof. 
Dewey with a clear statement as to the meaning to be given to these 
ambiguous terms. And as the idea of truth’s plunging us into contra- 
dictions is to Prof. Dewey obviously inconsistent with the idea of its also 
pointing to an end above and beyond them, and also realising that end 
progressively, though always imperfectly—and as on the other hand all 
this to me is consistent, and was offered to and urged on the reader as 
consistent and true—there is really nothing to be discussed by me, and 
no more to be said but to leave the issue to the reader. But I am ready 
to admit that, though I seldom read anything written by Prof. Dewey 
without pleasure, when it comes to first principles I seldom succeed in 
understanding him. On some of the points, referred to in this footnote, 
I shall once more touch in the Note appended to this article. 
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(as we saw) be both affirmed and denied. It remains con- 
ditional and relative only. Our advance in knowledge con- 
sists, we may say, in further specifying the conditions; but, 
though in this way truth is increased, it at no point can 
become absolute. This is the principle and the foundation 
of the relative doctrine of error and truth. 

Now you may object that in the judgment the condition, 
though it may not be stated, is understood. It is left out 
(you may say) merely for the sake of convenience. But, if 
so, the judgment, as it stands, is I presume admitted to be 
imperfect. And when you urge that the conditions are 
understood, I reply that, if so, they can be stated. But (I 
will return to this) I maintain that you are really unable to 
state the conditions. You cannot in the end specify them, 
and you cannot show how far, being completely specified, 
they would modify your subject and your judgment. The 
conditions therefore, which you call ‘‘ understood,” remain 
in the most fatal sense unknown. And the only consistent 
course which remains is to deny wholly that these conditions 
exist. Reality consists of (we must not say im) an uncon- 
ditioned plurality. Reality is not R but r, 7, 7. There are 
thus a number of self-contained subjects, and it is of one of 
these that you make your assertion, which is hence absolutely 
true. How can it be conditional in a world where nothing 
like a condition or an implication exists, or indeed could 
have any meaning? This I take to be the real absolute view 
of truth, and I will return to it lower down. 

I will now go on to notice the difficulty which attaches, 
not merely to the subject of a judgment, but to the predica- 
tion itself. If the predicate is different from the subject, 
what is the sense and the justification of their unity? And, 
if the predicate is not different, is there any sense left at all? 
If we take the ‘‘ is ’’ as mere identity, the assertion disappears. 
It once more vanishes if the ‘‘is’’ is understood as mere 
difference. And the question is whether we have any other 
way of taking the ‘‘is’’ which in the end satisfies us and is 
tenable. We do not, in my opinion, possess any other way. 

We start (if I may once more repeat this) from the 
immediate union of one and many, of sameness and differ- 
ence, which we have given to us in feeling and in the 
inherence of qualities in a sensuous whole. This immediate 
union is of necessity dissolved in our judgment, and it never 
in any judgment is completely made good. The higher form 
of union, which satisfies at once our feeling, sense, and 
intelligence, is not found, in my opinion, within truth itself. 
It lies “beyond and on the other side of judgment and intelli- 
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gence. It is a goal to which always we may be said to draw 
nearer, but which never is reached wholly. And the reason 
is that in sense and feeling the unity of sameness and differ- 
ence is not unconditioned. It is conditioned, but it is 
conditioned for us unintelligibly. The ‘“‘how” of the union 
remains unknown. But in intelligence and judgment the 


“ec 


use of an unknown “‘ how” does not satisfy. An assertion 
made under an unknown condition, we have seen, admits the 
assertion of the opposite. Hence our aim is to replace the 
sensuous ‘“‘is’’ by a full statement of the conditions under 
which the predicate and subject are connected. But, our 
statement remaining incomplete, the connexion remains in 
part unintelligible. The “is” of our judgment against our 
will is left in part still untransformed. But the consequence 
is that, since we can no longer use the sensuous whole of 
feeling, and since certainly we do not mean to affirm bare 
difference, all that we have left is mere 1 ‘ h again 
certainly we do not mean. We wish to discover how the 
subject and predicate are in one. The object of intelligence 
is to find the complete conditions under which the predicate 
is (we may say) equated to the subject. And, as long as we 
stop short of these, our judgment may perpetually advance 
in truth, but in the end any judgment remains erroneous and 
untenable. This difficulty is not removed by the acceptance 

of finite realities independent and self-contained. It is a 
difficulty inherent in predication itself. 

In general then (to pass from this point) every error upon 
our view contains some truth, since it has a content which 
in some sense belongs to the Universe. And on the other 
side all truths are in varying degrees erroneous. The fault 
of every judgment may be said to consist in the taking its 
subject too narrowly or abstractly. The whole of the con- 
ditions are not stated. And hence, according to the way in 
which you choose to fill in the conditions (and no special way 
belongs to the judgment), the assertion and its opposite are 
either of them true. Again all judgments may be condemned 
on the ground that they take the subject too widely. The 
subject turns out to be the ultimate Reality, at which the judg- 
ment did not aim specially, and so has missed its genuine aim. 
The subject in other words is not confined as we desired to 
confine it. But these two defects obviously are in principle 
one. Their root is the indissoluble connexion of our limited 
subject with the ultimate Reality, the discrepancy between 
these two subjects, and our inability to close this breach by 

‘conditions’. Our judgment makes its predicate real, but 
when it is asked how, being real, its predicate differs from the 
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Reality, it fails in the end to answer intelligibly. The same 
fault again shows itself when we consider the form of 
predication. That form in principle transcends the immediate 
totality of sense and feeling, and is therefore condemned to 
seek another way in which sameness and difference are united. 
This way (we have seen) consists in the discovery and state- 
ment of explicit and complete conditions. And the search 
for these conditions, driving (on our view) the judgment 
beyond any finite subject, fails of perfect success. The full 
implications of any judgment in the end fall beyond our 
understanding. This discrepancy of the whole with the 
finite centre, a discrepancy implicit only in feeling, becomes 
visible in the form of judgment. The discrepancy is not 
removed within the region of truth proper, and that region 
is hence throughout affected more or less by error. And the 
difference between error and truth will in the end consist in 
degree. 


In the above statement the words “in the end’’ must be 
emphasised. It is an old objection that, if you believe in an 
Absolute, all distinctions are lost, and, since everything comes 
to the same, nothing in particular is left. And I admit that 
the relative view of error and truth may be held and taught 
one-sidedly. But, rightly understood, it comprehends, and on 
a lower plane it justifies the absolute view. In the realm of 
the special sciences and of practical life, and in short every- 
where, unless we except philosophy, we are compelled to take 
partial truths as being utterly true. We cannot do this con- 
sistently, but we are forced to do this, and our action within 
limits is justified. And thus on the relative view there is 
after all no collision with what may be called Common Sense. 
Before explaining this more fully I will once more point out 
the real essence of that absolute view which I reject. 

Error upon this view will consist in the deviation of the 
idea, whether by excess or defect, from that reality at which 
it aims. It is impossible for me here to be precise, and you 
may understand reality as a fact or as a mere type, or in short 
however you think is best. The point is that by being some- 
thing else, whether by addition or substitution or default, or 
through all these in one,! the error is not the truth. Degrees 
need not be denied, but all the same it is insisted that we 
have here a matter of Yes or No. And what is here assumed 
is that the reality, or the type, itself is self-contained and 
fixed. This is an assumption made often by that which 


1 Substitution in the end seems otiose, and addition and default seem 
in the end to imply one the other. 
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would wrongly usurp the name of Common Sense. But the 
ultimate root of this assumption is, as we saw, a certain doc- 
trine as to the final nature of reality. Reality must be such 
as to comprise self-existent pieces of fact and truth. The 
principle and the conclusion involved here is of course Plura- 
lism, which, if it aims to be consistent, holds to relations 
which are barely external and tries to take the Universe as a 
mere “And”! The point which should be emphasised is 
that everything ordinarily covered by the word ‘ implication ” 
is here utterly denied. Nothing can make in the end any 
kind of difference to anything else, for every kind of difference 
and relation is external and cannot qualify that outside of 
which it falls. And the whole as ‘‘ And,” since it is to 
make no difference to anything, seems in fact to be nothing; 
or else, if something, it will itself require to be comprised 
in a fresh ‘‘ And,” and so on indefinitely. This is the un- 
derlying principle which seems involved in what we have 
valled the absolute view of error. I have stated this prin- 
ciple in my own way, a way which I certainly attribute to 
no one else, and I do not propose further to criticise it here. 

Among various ways of reply I will notice an answer which 
I have mentioned already. ‘‘ The separate facts and truths,” 
it may be said, “need not really be separate. They are 
however determined definitely, because fixed by a Universe 
which is conditioned really throughout.’ Now, even if the 
conditions of our finite truth are known and could be given, 
surely apart from these conditions our truth is so far im- 
perfect, and exists only by a kind of convenient sutferance. 
But on the other hand suppose that the conditions are not 
statable because they are not known ; in this case the whole 
conclusion which I advocate appears to follow irremediably. 
You may possibly reply that you do not know the conditions 
in detail, but, none the less on this account, you believe them 
to exist. You therefore are justified in taking the finite fact 
and the finite truth as being real and perfect. To me how- 
ever this position appears to be untenable. 

There are conditions, known or unknown, from which a 
finite fact or truth follows. Certainly I agree to this, and I 
would even add that so much as this is obvious, since other- 
wise the fact or truth would not be there for us to discuss. 
But on the other hand I would urge that such a contention 
here is irrelevant. If there are also other conditions from 
which the opposite of the given truth follows, then the truth 
is at once true and false, and, as it stands, clearly is defective. 


1See Minn, No. 72, p- 497. 
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And, in order to avoid this and in order to show that your 
fact or truth, as it is, can be justified, what is incumbent on 
vou is to exclude the possibility of these opposite conditions. 
The question may be put thus, when ali the conditions are 
considered, does your finite fact or finite truth still persist in 
the character in which you take it? To reply in the affirm- 
ative on the ground that there are at least some unknown 
conditions from which the truth follows, seems hardly de- 
fensible. For the position which you have to defend is (as 
we have seen) not merely positive, but has a negative side 
also. And I do not understand how you are to base this 
negation, and this exclusion of other conditions, upon simple 
ignorance. What is wanted is a positive and an actual in- 
clusion within the judgment itself of all the conditions 
required. And the question is whether and how such an 
inclusion is possible.' 

Passing on from this reply we may consider truth and error 
under the heads (a) of abstract ideas and (6) of matters of fact. 
The former head (a) I shall touch on but briefly. The con- 
tention that an abstract truth is wholly and utterly true, must 
mean, [ take it, that this truth, as it stands, 1s self-contained 
and self-subsistent. Hither there are nowhere any con- 
ditions or implications, and nothing anywhere makes a 
difference to anything, or else in this truth you have within 
itself any conditions that are required. The first of these 
alternatives involves a view of things which to my mind is in 
the end unintelligible. And the second alternative again I 
am unable to accept. In no case, 1t seems to me, is it pos- 
sible to take any abstract truth as being real by itself. Every 
such truth appears to me to be generated, and to subsist, sub- 
ject to implications and conditions not falling within itself 
and in the end nowhere completely known. And, if this is 
the case, the opposite of any abstract truth can obviously 
never be utter and total error. But to justify this contention 
in detail, and to attempt to show how the abstraction made 
everywhere in the special sciences entails inconsistency, is, I 
regret to add, even if space here permitted it, beyond my 
power. 

I will go on to deal at greater length (6) with ‘‘ matters of 
fact”. What is contended here is that a fact, in time or space 
or in both, is, as it stands, real, and that hence such a fact 
can serve as a test of absolute truth and sheer error. The 
ground of this contention, at least in most cases, seems to 
consist in an appeal to ‘‘ designation,” a subject on which I 


1T shall discuss lower down the attempt to gain this inclusion by 
postulating uniqueness. 
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have already remarked in a preceding article.'|. The ‘“ this,” 
“now,” and ‘‘ here’’ of my feeling may, as they are merely 
in my feeling, be said to be unique and self-contained. And, 
though this statement requires some qualification, that 
qualification may here be ignored. But it is a serious mis- 
take, starting here, to go on to suppose that the characters of 
my feeling are transferred unabridged to what I call a truth 
about a particular fact in space and time. The particular 
fact is to have a unique place within a single unique order, 
and otherwise its nature becomes general and ceases forth- 
with to be what we mean by particular. But on the other 
hand our truth fails to reach beyond generality, and hence 
the opposite of our truth becomes also tenable.  ‘‘ Cesar 
crossed the Rubicon,” we say, ‘‘or not’’; but this “ either- 
or’’ is only true if you are confined to a single world of events. 
If there are various worlds, it may be also true that Cesar 
never saw the Rubicon nor indeed existed at all. And, with 
this, obviously our truth has ceased to be absolute. Nor is it 
possible for us to remedy a disease which belongs to the 
very essence of our procedure. You cannot at once translate 
feeling into judgment and leave feeling untransformed ; and 
what is lost in the translation is the positive uniqueness 
which you demand. The ‘‘ this,” as you use it, becomes 
general, and, though it does not become negative wholly, it 
becomes essentially negative. You insist that ‘‘this’’ is not 
“that,” though to each you give only a sense which is gen- 
eral. But the ‘ this” which you feel and which you mean, 
does not trouble itself about a ‘‘ that,” since it is positively 
itself. And since your truth fails and must fail to contain 
this positive meaning, your truth is defective,’ and is self- 
condemned. 

The matters of fact in which we are to find absolute reality 
and truth, must, in the first place, be self-consistent; and 
they must, in the second place, go beyond a mere generality 
in which both what we mean and its opposite hold good. 
But our matters of fact belong essentially to an order in time 
if not also in space. And with regard to the self-contained- 
ness of any member in these orders there are well-known 
difficulties. In the case of time these difficulties are ag- 

1Minp, No. 72, p. 500. There is in the present article, I have already 
admitted, a great deal of repetition. I hope however that the reader may 
consider this to be more or less justified. 

2[ may perhaps mention that criticisms on Hegel, with regard to his 
teaching as to the meaning of “this,” usually show to my mind an 
entire failure to perceive what he is driving at. But the reader must not 
take the statement in the text, however much it owes to Hegel, as being 
an exposition of his doctrine. 
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gravated, and, far from being the technical puzzles of the 
school, they are visible to all who reflect. Are past events, 
we all ask, dead, and is the future really nothing, and, if so, 
what is left, and what do we mean by the present? And 
again, if future and past are not wholly unreal, can we on the 
other side say that they really exist? And, if lapse and 
change are not to be inherent in matters of fact, in what 
other region shall we place them? But I propose to say 
nothing here on difficulties which to my mind are fatal, and 
which destroy the claim of matters of fact to possess in- 
dependence and consistency. I will, passing from this, deal 
briefly with the question of uniqueness. 

If truth as to matter of fact falls short of uniqueness, that 
truth, we have seen, is defective. Without contradicting 
yourself you can at once affirm and deny that Cesar crossed 
the Rubicon. But such uniqueness (as we have already seen 
in part) is unattainable by truth. For it is not sufficient to 
give to your event an exclusive place in its series. The event 
still remains a mere generality, unless the series itself is 
unique. What you seek is something which is_ positively 
itself, and not a sort of a heading which can be identified at 
once with discrepant qualities. But no truth can reach the 
unique order which is to be the condition of such an absolute 
fact. 

Uniqueness is a well-known topic which might with profit 
be discussed at very great length. I must confine myself 
here to stating briefly what to myself appears to be the one 
tenable conclusion. Wherever you have a different quality, 
you have so far something unique, and this is the one root of 
uniqueness. Uniqueness in a word means difference, and 
difference in a word means a quality. For a distinction 
without a difference, or again a difference without a diversity 
in quality, are things which in the end to me are devoid of 
meaning. I do not, I hope, ignore wholly the difficulties 
which have led to the acceptance of such ideas, but, whatever 
are the difficulties, these ideas I am unable to accept. 
Briefly then every quality, so far as it 1s distinct from other 
qualities, is unique. You cannot conceivably divide it and 
make two specimens within it and of it, unless you in- 
troduce further difference and go on to make so far new 
quality. A quality which positively is itself, and therefore 
and so far cannot be something else, this is in the end the 
one foundation on which to my mind uniqueness is tenable. 
Uniqueness has a negative aspect, but that negative aspect 
must rest on a positive quality. 

The “this’’ of feeling (I ignore here the difficulties which 
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arise) ' in every case, I agree, is positive and unique. But 
when, passing beyond mere feeling, you have before you 
what you call “‘matter of fact’ the case forthwith is altered. 
The uniqueness has now to be made ‘‘ objective”. It has to 
be contained within the judgment and has to qualify the 
content of your truth. The possibility of another fact in an- 
other series must be excluded, so that in your fact and truth 
(with all its imperfection) you have nevertheless no general 
sort but a determinate thing. But, since you have destroyed 
the positive quality of the felt, you have now no means by 
which to reach yourend. Where is the quality in your truth 
{about your matter of fact which makes it particular, which 
| excludes other series and the possibility that in another series 
‘the same thing happens differently. Show me this quality 
or else confess that your truth is not absolute, and that 
‘Caesar never crossed the Rubicon” is not utter error. You 
can of course assume that any order of events is unique. 
You can of course credit it with an unknown quality which 
makes it itself and which repels ail other series. And I need 
not ask here in what sense such an assumption might be 
true. What lam urging is that even on such an assumption 
there is an unknown quality which is not, and cannot be 
contained, within your judgment. There is that which falls 
outside, and, falling outside, makes the truth conditional. 
For that Caesar on a certain unspecified assumption in fact 
crossed the Rubicon is surely compatible with the assertion 
that the actual fact is also otherwise. Your judgment is but 
conditional because (if I may repeat this once more) you have 
failed to get within the judgment the condition of the judg- 
ment.” And the accomplishment of this (if it were possible) 
would involve the essential transformation of your judgment. 


‘Of these I will mention two. In the first place every different 
** this” will require a new quality. In the second place we have the pro- 
blem of the connexion of identity with difference and of the ‘ infinite 
process ”’ which arises at either end. Ci. Minp, No. 72, p. 505. Unique- 
ness is a subject to which I desire to return. 

2 In order to include uniqueness within the judgment ‘‘Czesar crossed 
the Rubicon ” you would require (I should say) not less than tivo false as- 
sumptions, and with anything less must fail. (i.) You want (a) an as- 
sumption that there is only one possible order in space and time—an 
assumption which in my opinion is not true (Appearance, chap. xviii.) ; or 
(b), failing this, you must include a definition of the particular order which 
you mean. (ii.) Having got so far, («) you must make a further as- 
sumption that within your unique order there is no possible recurrence of 
“* Cxesar’’—and this assumption again to my mind is quite untenable. 
Or you must (as you cannot) define the “this”? of that Czesar which you 
mean. The reader will of course understand that the above unique order, 
with its exclusion of possible recurrence of ‘‘ Cesar,” has got to be made 
true unconditionally of the Universe. 
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v The absolute view of perfect truth and of sheer error rests, 
we saw, on the idea that separate facts and truths are self- 
contained and possess independent reality. And such an 
idea (we have argued) must be rejected in the end; but this 
does not mean that the absolute view is to be rejected alto- 
gether. We are told (to repeat this) that to those who accept 
a real Absolute, and with it a relative view of truth, every- 
thing in particular becomes so much the same that the 
distinctions which give value to life disappear. But such a 
charge, I pointed out, is due mainly to misunderstanding. 
Within limits and in their proper place our relative view in- 
sists everywhere on the value and on the necessity of absolute 
judgments, both as to mght and wrong and as to error and 
truth. Life in general and knowledge in particular rest on 
distinction and on the division of separate regions. And, 
though these divided regions are not independent and each 
self-contained, yet within each to a very large extent you 
must proceed as if this were so. If you ask me, for instance, 
whether there is truth in the statement that 2+ 2=5, I 
answer that (though I am ignorant of mathematics) I believe 
this to be sheer error. The world of mathematics, that is, I 
understand to rest upon certain conditions, and under these 
conditions there is within mathematics pure truth and utter 
error. It isonly when you pass (to speak in general) beyond 
a special science, and it is only when you ask whether the 
very conditions of that science are absolutely true and real, 
that you are forced to reject this absolute view. The same 
thing holds once more with regard to ‘‘ matters of fact’. 
Obviously the construction in space and time which I call 
‘‘my real world’’ must be used, and obviously, within limits, 
this construction must be taken as the only world which 
exists.' And, so far as we assume this, we of course can 
have at once simple error and mere truth. Thus the doctrine 
which I advocate contains and subordinates what we have 
called the absolute view, and in short justifies it relatively. 7” 

On the other side, even within the special sciences and 
within the world of practical life, the absolute view of truth 
has its limits. The ideas which we use within the special 


‘Apart from a certain reservation as to dreams and dreamlike states, 
this ‘‘ real world’ is the world of practice. The difference in practice, 
between my reaching here and now my end and failing to reach it, may be 
said co be absolute. And this absolute difference is thus fully preserved 
in our relative view. We must remember here, on the other side, that the 
ends to be realised in my practice cannot all be said to belong to my 
‘real world,” and are certainly not all ‘‘ practical’. Any doctrine of 
practice for the sake of practice will not stand before an inquiry into the 
meaning of ‘‘ practice ”’. 
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sciences are hardly self-consistent, and in our practical life 
we experience the collision of discordant principles. And it 
is now an old story that, even if the worlds of our diverse 
interests were each at one with itself, at all events these 
worlds can conflict with one another. Assuredly it is not 
merely within philosophy that the absolute view of error and 
truth is driven to suggest itself as false. But for philosophy, 
as I at least understand it, the reason is plain. All ideas in 
) the end, if we except those of metaphysics, lack ultimate 
truth. They may be called working conceptions, good and 
true so far as they work. And, because they work, and 
because nothing else could work so well, there is therefore 
nothing better and nothing truer than such ideas, each in its 
own proper place ; since nothing else could possibly be more 
relative to our needs. But these ideas are not consistent 
either with one another, or even with themselves, and they 
come short of that which we demand as truth. How far and 
in what sense even within metaphysics that demand can be 
satisfied, I have discussed elsewhere.' 

The doctrine that there is no perfect truth or sheer error 
may be said to conflict with Common Sense, if you under- 
stand by that term the fixed prejudices of one-sided reflexion. 
This is the Common Sense which we too often find with the 
specialist and in the market-place. But if Common Sense is 
taken more widely, the above conflict disappears. Is it after 
all a paradox that our conceptions tend all more or less to be 
one-sided, and that life as a whole is something higher and 
something truer than those fragmentary ideas by which we 
seek to express and formulate it? Is it after all the man 
who is most consistent who on the whole attains to greatest 
truth? To most, if not to all of us, I should have thought 
that there came moments when it seemed clear that the 


1 Appearance, pp. 544 foll. How far (we may ask here in passing) are 
the ideas used by metaphysics to be called ‘‘ working conceptions’? (i.) 
In the first place these ideas are not merely “‘instrumental’’. They are 
not mere means to some end outside of, or other than, understanding. 
And (ii.) they are not means to or elements in the understanding merely 
of one limited region. On the contrary metaphysics aims at under- 
standing the world in principle, in genera] and as one whole. The ideas 
used for this purpose, since they work, may, if we please, be called 
working conceptions. They are again all imperfect, and all differ in the 
degree in and to which they approach and fall short of perfection. But 
the main point is this, that, in order to work metaphysically, these ideas 
must themselves have the character of the metaphysical end. They do 
not merely conduce to a foreign purpose, but are themselves the very 
existence in which their end and principle is realised. The phrase 
‘* working conceptions ’’ tends, I think, to suggest that this is otherwise, 
and hence it seems to me safer not to apply it to the ideas of metaphysics. 
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Universe is too much everywhere for our understanding. 
Any truth of ours, no matter what, fails to contain the 
entirety of that which it tries to embrace, and hence is falsi- 
fied by the reality. There is always another side, which we 
may be right or may be wrong to ignore, but, we being limited 
as we are, there must for us be. of necessity another sidk 
And indeed the whole conclusion which I advocate here on 
the ground of metaphysics, far from being paradoxical, comes 
near, I should say, to platitude. If I were not convinced of 
its truth on the ground of metaphysics, I should still believe 
it upon instinct. And, though I am willing to concede that 
my metaphysics may be wrong, there is, I think, nothing 
which could persuade me that my instinct is not right. 


(II.) I will pass on from this to remark briefly on one of 
the points which remain. Error, appearance and truth, we 
have seen, do not in their proper sense belong to feeling. 
And again in their proper sense they on our view are tran- 
scended in the Absolute. Taken as such and in their special 
character they belong to what we may call the intellectual 
middle-space, the world of reflexion and of sundered ideas 
and of explicit relations. But, and this is the point on which 
[ wish to insist, the middle-space is not detached and it does 
not float. Not only do all ideas without exception qualify 
the Real, but ideas everywhere are only so far as they are 
felt. Ideas exist nowhere except so far as they belong integ- 
rally to the world of some finite centre. 

It may repay us to consider the matter further with 
regard specially to Contradiction. The self-contradictory, I 
suppose most of us would agree, is unreal. And yet, since 
we discuss it, it is clear that the self-contradictory in some 
sense exists. Whether this is a problem which presses more 
on those who agree with me than on those who differ, I will 
not here discuss. The problem was noticed by myself some 
years ago (MIND, No. 20, p. 482), and I have returned to it 
later (Mrnp, No. 43, p. 308, and No. 60, p. 455); and I will 
once more here offer the solution which seems satisfactory. 

The reader will recall that on our view there is in feeling 
no contradiction as such. We feel uneasiness and change 
and we have in feeling contents which do not agree.) An 
experience of this kind may be intense, but it gives no 
awareness of contradiction, and that it should give this 


‘Cf. Mino, No. 69, p. 51. I may perhaps be permitted to mention 
here, in passing, that [ do not venture to derive change from incon- 
sistency. I think it better to take change as belonging to the inconsistent 
finite, but exactly how we do not know. 
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seems impossible. For, however great our uneasiness, 
however discordant and unstable our condition, whatever 
comes in feeling must come together and must come somehow 
in one. So far as feeling goes, we may say that an unknown 
condition of union is implied and is operative. And this 
state of things is again present in those perceived contents 
which no analysis breaks up, and in various forms it under. 
lies the mere conjunctions of our confused thinking. Con- 
tradiction in the proper sense is made only by reflexion.! 
It is when diversities are referred to and located in the same 
point that they clash. When we analyse (and to think we 
must analyse) the immediate bond of union with its unknown 
condition is perforce more or less discarded. The diversities 
can hence no longer come to us as somehow conjoined. 
And, attempting to connect them simply, thought forces 
them into an open conflict, where our felt uneasiness is 
developed before us into explicit contradiction. Within was 
a felt conjunction which failed to satisfy and caused disquiet 
and unrest. And it is the breaking up of this congeries, and 
it is the attempt to identify differences apart from any con- 
dition of union, which turns our inward unrest into the 
collision of a perceived discrepancy. 

3ut (and this is once more the point which we should 
emphasise) there is no such thing as a mere contradiction, 
just as there cannot be any such thing in the world as a bare 
negation. Every negation (I have dealt with this elsewhere) 
must have a positive ground. And every contradiction 
implies in some sense the actual conjunction of that which 
clashes. Within feeling, as we saw, and in many cases even 
within sensuous perception, the discrepant elements were, 
by virtue of an unknown condition, together in one whole. 
And when these elements pass into judgment and are seen 
to collide, they nevertheless, in order to collide, must in some 
way be perceived to coexist. 

When I think of contraries I first take them as being 
somehow separated and yet conjoined. The special nature 


‘See Appearance, Appendix, Note A. The reader will remember that 
we have diversities which can sensuously be in one and “ coinhere,’’ and 
other diversities where we find that this is not possible. An inconsistency 
like change, for instance, can be felt and perceived (so far as appears) 
immediately and simply. An inconsistency, again, such as a round 
square, cannot be perceived or felt apart from some further complication. 
This distinction possesses on certain views, which I think erroneous, a 
fundamental importance. But a thing to me is not self-consistent or real 
because it is present in feeling or to perception. Beside the pages of 
Appearance just referred to, the reader will find some further discussion 
in Minp, No. 20, pp. 475-481. 
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of this ‘‘somehow,” this known or unknown condition, will 
vary in different cases, but it here is irrelevant.’ Then in 
thought I remove this imaginary condition of both apartness 
and union, with the result that the diverse elements tend to 
he forced together in one point. On this ensues a clash and 
a divergence, with a recognised failure. And, generalising 
this experience, we now set down the elements as contraries. 
We say that they are such as not to be predicable of one and 
the same subject, the truth being that we have abstracted 
from them and from the subject every condition of union. 
But the above experience is possible only because the con- 
trary elements are not simple contraries. In order to perceive 
them or to think of them, even as repellent, they must be 
still before us in a medium in which so far somehow they do 
not collide. And obviously they and our whole knowledge of 
their collision must be felt. It must depend on a positive 
and an immediate awareness within my finite centre. 

Contradiction in the proper sense thus belongs to the mid- 
dle space of our reflective world, and it may be said to inhabit 
that region, or rather part of that region, which lies between 
feeling and perfect experience. But contradiction is perceived 
nowhere except on the ground of a neutral conjunction, pre- 
sent to sense or imagination, and it is possible only because 
in the end it rests and is based on felt positive experience. 
And contradiction, we may add, is erroneous only because it 
is deficient, because the condition on which the contraries 
were conjoined is in part suppressed, and because the con- 
dition of their higher unity has not been supplied. We should 
however remind ourselves that this problem, like other pro- 
blems, is but soluble in part. The immediate immanence of 
the one Reality in finite centres has always to be presupposed ; 
and this fact, we have seen from the first, remains in- 
explicable, 


ITI.) I will end by touching on a difficulty which was 
noticed some years ago by Prof. Stout.2. The Absolute must 


' When I, for instance, think of a round square, I may for the moment 
drop out of view the special meaning of these words, and couple them as 
if they were some other adjectives, like ‘“‘cold’”’ and ‘‘ green,” which 
can together qualify a perceived thing. Or, if I realise the meaning of 
‘‘round ” and ‘‘ square,” I may drop out of view the identity of the space 
which these adjectives are to qualify. I take the round space and the 
square space as being somehow diverse ; or again I may deliberately re- 
present them as two surfaces, one lying over the other, and so compatible. 
The moment, however, that I suppress the diversities and make these 
spaces really one, a collision takes place and the round square is destroyed. 

* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, ‘‘Mr. Bradley’s Theory of 
Judgment,”’ pp. 27-28. 
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really have appearances or it could not appear, and hence the 
appearances (it is objected) cannot really be mere appearance. 
Before discussing this, I would first mention that on my 
view there is not and cannot be any such thing as a mere ap- 
pearance. The reader next should recall the twofold meaning 
of the word ‘‘appearance”. That sense of the term in which 
something appears to some one, we have seen is secondary. 
What is fundamental is (as we have seen) the presence in 
everything finite of that which takes it beyond itself. 
Having removed from our minds these possible miscon- 
ceptions, we may address ourselves to the above dilemma. 
Are we to maintain that the Absolute does really appear ? 
If we answer No, then it seems to follow that nothing 
appears. But if on the other hand we say Yes, then finite 
centres seem at once to have become absolutely real. Our 
true reply, as I understand the matter, is to say ‘‘ Yes, but 
alsoandintheend No”. The Absolute really appears, but the 
conditions of its appearance are not known.! Our statement 
therefore is defective, and comes short of truth in the highest 
sense of that word. It needs correction somehow, but how 
to correct it we are unable to discover. Nor can we even 
take our statement to be in the end corrigible by any mere 
intelligence. Hence on the one side, because nothing in- 
telligible can be set against it, its truth is ultimate and final; 
while on the other side that truth remains defective and must 
in a sense be called untrue. The real appearance of the Ab- 
solute in finite centres is a thing which therefore in the above 
sense can rationally be at once affirmed and denied. The 
same reply holds once more with regard to the ultimate 
reality of degrees. There is a point where the ‘how’ of 
things passes beyond the nature of our vision, and where our 
knowledge, because defective, is condemned in a sense to 
remain erroneous. On the other hand, since there is nothing 
which can be opposed to our main conclusion, that conclusion 
is certain, and we may rest on it as finally true. All under- 
standing and truth, upon my view, to reach its end passes 
beyond itself. It is perfect only when beyond itself in a 
fuller reality. But short of such a completion, and while 
truth remains mere truth, there are assertions which are so 
far ultimate and utterly true. The above general explanation 


1 This again is in principle the answer to the objection urged by Prof: 
Royce (The World and the Individual, Series i., pp. 550 foll.). The ob- 
jection, as I understand it, rests on the assumption that the transcendence 
of the relational form, which is experienced in the Absolute, must itself 
be in the relational form, or else be nothing. But it is precisely the op- 
posite of any such alternative which, at least I have contended, is true. 
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of the proposed difficulty was offered in my volume (Appear- 
ance, pp. 544-545). I should hardly exaggerate if I added that 
the view of truth and reality which, I think, solves the above 
dilemma, is really the beginning and the end of that volume. 
It is at any rate a conclusion offered as something which can 
stand between us and a logical issue in theoretical scepticism. 
It is a doctrine which to my mind is less one-sided than 
others, and, so far as I can judge, the criticisms directed 
against it have left it unshaken. This is however a point on 
which the decision must rest with the reader. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE. 


In this Supplementary Note I propose to deal briefly with 
two subjects. (I.) I wish to examine the doctrine as to Num- 
ber advocated by Prof. Royce in The World and the Individual, 
First Series. And (II.) I must attempt to show that some of 
the main ideas on which Mr. Russell’s views seem to rest, are 
inconsistent and ultimately untenable. It is with great reluc- 
tance that I enter upon either undertaking. I am ignorant of 
mathematics, not willingly but through radical incapacity ; and 
again (it is perhaps the same defect) I cannot follow any train 
of reasoning which is highly abstract. If under these cir- 
cumstances what I am about to write proves worthless, no 
apology, it is clear, can help me. The reader in that case 
must judge of me as seems to him best. 

I. I understand Prof. Royce to contend that number and 
truths about number can be constructed a priori, and that 
these truths are completely unconditional and self-consistent. 
The origin in time of our perception of number and quantity 
he, I understand, does not discuss, and we are concerned 
simply with what may be called an act of logical creation. I 
will ask first as to the nature of the process, and next as to 
the character of the result. 

The process of creation appears to consist in reflexion, a 
process more or less familiar to students of philosophy. We 
are to think of some object (no matter what), and then we 
are to think of our thought of this object, and so on in- 
definitely. In this way we gain (it is contended) an ordinal 
series where the process contains no unknown condition, and 
where the result is consistent. Now I agree that in the above 
way we produce somehow a series which is ordinal, in the 
sense that each fresh product somehow contains and pre- 
serves what has gone before. I do not mean that, after 
reflecting in such a manner for a certain time, I know in fact 
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where I am, and could say how many steps are included in 
my present result. ‘T'o gain that knowledge I should say that 
a further operation is required, Still I admit (what is, I pre- 
sume, the main point) that through the process of reflexion 
an ordinal series is somehow generated. What I have to 
deny is first (a) that the generation consists in pure thought, 
and next (b) I have to deny that the product is consistent 
with itself. 

(a) You have an object (O) before your self (S). You then 
go on to reflect that this is so; and in consequence you now 
have a new object (S—O) before you. A further reflexion 


Ss 
of the same kind gives an object (S— | ), and thus you make 
O 

an ordinal series which has in principle no end. Now what 
is the nature of this process? Prof. Royce contends that all 
that you start with is not a one in many, nor even a mere 
many, but simply an object. This is all that there is, and 
then pure thought (I understand) supervenes and produces 
the result. Here I join issue. I can no more accept Prof. 
Royce’s doctrine than I can accept what is often understood 
as the process of Hegel’s dialectic. I do not believe in 
any operation which falls out of the blue upon a mere object. 
On the contrary I maintain that with an object you have, and 
you must have, a felt self. And I urge that this felt self is a 
one in many and many in one, which for the intellect re- 
mains incomprehensible, and which therefore for the intellect 
depends on an unknown condition. Hence you really start 
with a felt subject (S) which is complex, and which contains 
in itself the object (O), which is both felt in it, and is opposed 
to it. Whether we ever in fact have an O which is single, I 
need not stop to discuss. In any case your experience at the 
start is complex, and you have a demand on the part of this 
experience to make the object adequate to the whole subject, 
and to carry out the subject into the object. This is the 
basis and this is the impulse which (I contend) sets up the 
process of reflexion. And the process cannot end, because 
to make O = § would destroy in principle the whole ex- 
perience. To come to an end the process must simply cease, 
or else lapse back, or else be taken up into something higher. 

Thus the series of reflexion is generated by and through 
the unity of immediate experience. And this unity is a one 
in many and a many in one which for thought is not in- 
telligible or unconditional. It is this totality which for ever 
demands an expression which is unattainable within our 
relational experience, or within any experience for which the 
object is against the subject in some way which we are un- 
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able to understand. The principle of the process therefore 
does not reside in pure thought, but on the contrary must be 
said to imply a mere conjunction. And any process other 
than the above to my mind is even impossible. There is for 
me no such thing as a mere object or mere objects, or any 
process of reflexion which falls down from nowhere. 

(b) Prof. Royce insists that both process and product are 
self-consistent and free from all contradiction. If what I 
have already urged is correct, no such claim can be admitted. 
An immediate totality, unless you allow and include an un- 
known condition, cannot without inconsistency be formulated 
in thought. If the one 1s not one of the many, it seems to be 
nothing, and if it és one of the many. there is no one left in 
which the many can be. There is therefore either an un- 
known condition or else a self-contradiction. So again with 
the whole and its parts. So again with the class and its 
members, a matter to which |ater in this Note I shall return. 
We have a difference which cannot be, and yet must be, and 
we have to choose between a self-contradiction and the 
admission of an unintelligible condition. So again with 
subject and object. These have got to be different, or what 
are they ? On the other side the ditference of the object ex- 
cludes perfect satisfaction. The end is not reached except 
fora passing moment. The object therefore both must re- 
main, and yet cannot remain, over against the subject. There 
is a ‘‘ beyond,” to be for ever asserted and denied. ‘The for- 
mula is ‘* Realise the subject as object beyond any object,” 
and surely such a formula is not self-consistent. For myself 
I urge that there is here an unknown condition and that so 
the contradiction is avoided. But how Prot. Royce can avoid 
it I am unable to say. 

Hence the principle which generates the series carries 
within itself a difference and a negation, which it at once 
asserts and denies. To Prof. Royce, on the other hand, the 
principle is wholly positive (p. 510), but how that can be I[ 
fail to perceive. The illustration again advanced by Prof. 
Royce (pp. 503 foil.) appears to myself to contain an obvious 
and glaring fallacy (cf. Prof. Taylor’s Elements of Metaphysics, 
p. 150). The idea of a copy which has not an existence 
different from, and so far negative of, its original, remains to 
me meaningless. If you take away the idea of another 
existence, another and a different medium and fact, you for 
my mind abolish the essential element of copying and repre- 
sentation. And yet, according to Prof. Royce, the coming 
into existence of the copy is not to alter the fact. And, 
while [ hesitate to attribute to Prof. Royce such an open 
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inconsistency, I have been unable in any other way to inter- 
pret his teaching. I must end therefore by submitting that 
both principle and product are self-contradictory in essence. 
And I have already urged that the process is not unconditional] 
and ‘‘pure”’. 

Finally there is a question on which I would invite the 
reader to reflect. The empirical origin of our sense of more 
and less, of quantity and of number, I am willing to treat 
here as being irrelevant. But another question remains 
which can hardly be dismissed. How far does our arithmetic 
depend upon spatial schemata? How far can we rid our- 
selves of the datum of space as perceived, and how far is this 
datum ultimately consistent and intelligible? I raise no 
separate doubt as to time, since our developed perception of 
time itself appears largely to be spatial. How far, even to 
think of (I do not say to experience) the relation of object to 
subject, are we forced to make this a spatial relation to 
something which certainly is not in space? And the endless 
process of reflexion on reflexion, how far without a spatial 
scheme can any such process exist? And what in the end 
holds our ordinal series both apart and together? These 
questions to my mind are very relevant, but I can do no more 
than suggest them to the reader. Apart from any answer to 
them, I have however endeavoured to show that Prof. 
Royce’s generation of number is, in the form in which he 
advocates it, not proof against criticism. I cannot however 
end without thanking him for the service which he has done 
in calling attention to issues, the importance of which, I am 
sure, he in no way exaggerates. 


II. I have now to remark on some of the fundamental 
ideas used by Mr. Russell, and must endeavour to show that 
these ideas contain inconsistency. It is a task to which in 
one sense I am quite unequal. I am incompetent utterly to 
sit in judgment on Mr. Russell’s great work (Principles of 
Mathematics). But, if the mathematical part is as good as 
the part which is philosophical, I am sure that he has pro- 
duced a book of singular merit. To confine myself here to a 
one-sided criticism of ideas which I can only partially com- 
prehend, is ungrateful to me, and I could not do it if I did 
not feel myself in a sense compelled to say something. 

I understand Mr. Russell to hold that mathematical truth 
is true perfectly and in the end, since the principles as well 
as the inferences are wholly valid. The fundamental ideas, 
I understand, are throughout self-consistent. If there were 
an exception the extent of its influence would raise a question 
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at once of the most formidable kind, and the main doctrine 
obviously would be imperilled. But this is a point on which, 
through my own incapacity, I have been unable to appreciate 
Mr. Russell’s decision. I must therefore, passing this by, go 
on to inquire as to the consistency of some leading ideas. 

I encounter at the outset a great difficulty. Mr. Russell’s 
main position has remained to myself incomprehensible. 
On the one side I am led to think that he defends a strict 
pluralism, for which nothing is admissible beyond simple 
terms and external relations. On the other side Mr. Russell 
seems to assert emphatically, and to use throughout, ideas 
which such a pluralism surely must repudiate. He throughout 
stands upon unities which are complex and which cannot be 
analysed into terms and relations. These two positions to 
my mind are irreconcilable, since the second, as I understand 
it, contradicts the first flatly. If there are such unities, and, 
still more, if such unities are fundamental, then pluralism 
surely is in principle abandoned as false. Mr. Russell, I can- 
not doubt, is prepared here with an answer, but | have been 
unable to discover in what this answer consists. To urge 
that these unities are indefinable would to myself be merely 
irrelevant. If they had no meaning they could serve no 
purpose, and the question is with regard to their meaning. 
It that is not consistent with itself or with Mr. Russell’s main 
doctrine, then that meaning is not admissible as true, unless 
it is taken subject to an unknown condition. But, if so 
taken, that meaning, I would urge, is not ultimate truth. 
For a certain purpose, obviously, one can swallow whole 
what one is unable to analyse; but I cannot see how. with 
this, we have rid ourselves of the question as to ultimate 
truth. 

On my own position here I need not dwell. For me im- 
mediate experience gives us a unity and unities of one and 
many. which unities are not completely analysable or in- 
telligible, and which unities are self-contradictory unless you 
take them as subject to an unknown condition. Such a form 
of unity seems to me to be in principle the refutation of 
pluralism, and on the other side it more or less vitiates the 
absolute claim of all truths (I cannot stop here to make the 
required qualification) including those of mathematics. Now 
what is Mr. Russell’s attitude towards a position of this kind ? 
On the one hand I understand him to reject it most decidedly. 
On the other hand, wherever anything like “implication ”’ 
or “‘unity”’ is involved (and how much have we left where 
these are excluded ?), Mr. Russell seems to myself to embrace 
a conclusion which in principle I find it hard to distinguish 
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from my own. And, it being clear to me that there is some- 
thing here which I have failed to comprehend, I must leave 
this fundamental issue and go on to consider some difficulties 
more in detail. 

The notion of “implication,” ! I understand Mr. Russell 
to say, is necessary for mathematics; and let us consider very 
briefly what this notion involves. It seems to mean (if it 
means anything) that something is both itself and more than 
itself. There is a difference here which is both affirmed and 
denied ; for of course that anything should imply merely itself 
is meaningless. But how can anything be at once itself and 
in any sense not-itself? Mr. Russell leaves us here, so far as 
[ have seen, without any assistance. But with this we are 
face to face with the familiar problem of the one and many, the 
universal and particular. We are driven back to the immediate 
experience where the whole is in the parts and where, through 
the whole, the parts are in one another. But such an im- 
mediate experience seems in the first place (I would repeat) to 
contradict pluralism, and in the second place it offers by itself 
no theoretical solution. Thesame difficulty appears in “such 
that’. If this phrase does not mean that a particular is also 
a universal, and with a certain consequence, it surely has no 
meaning at all. But how to justify this necessary incon- 
sistency Mr. Russell does not tell us. Among other funda- 
mental troubles of the same kind I would mention the ideas 
of “occupation” and of ‘magnitude of”. Certainly Mr. 
Russell asserts here the existence of a relation, but this 
assertion to my mind seems obviously opposed to fact, and 
once more I find an unjustified recourse to the inconsistency 
of immediate experience. 

[ will enter now on some instances of a somewhat different 
kind, where however the difficulty remains at bottom the 
same. I will not repeat what in a former article I have urged 
with regard to the word ‘“‘ And” (Mrnp, No. 72, p. 497, note). 
[ts relevancy and its importance in this connexion however 
are obvious. But, leaving this, I will touch briefly on the sub- 
ject of relation and identity. Mr. Russell, I understand, 
defends and builds on such an idea as the relation of a term 
to itself. This idea to my mind is unmeaning or else self- 
contradictory. To my mind a relation must imply terms, 
and terms which are distinct and therefore different from one 
another; and our only ground for thinking otherwise in any 
case is our failure to apprehend the diversity which has really 

‘In connexion with ‘implication’? the axioms given by Mr. Russell 
(p. 16) demand the attention of logicians. But want of space makes it 
impossible for me to offer here any criticism. 
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been introduced. Mr. Russell in particular uses and justifies 
the abstract identity of a term with itself. He does not, I 
think, say the same thing here with regard to difference. 
But, if difference is a relation (and, if it is not a relation, its 
nature seems puzzling), and, if again all relations are ex- 
ternal_—then the difference of a term from itself seems as 
justifiable as its identity with itself. For, ew hyp., it is all one 
to the term what its relations are. But, however that may 
be, Mr. Russell defends identity between a term and itself. 
And this idea surely contradicts itself, since (to repeat this) 
diversity is required for relation, and Mr. Russell would not 
admit that the idea can be at once the same with itself and 
different from itself. He attempts to justify his doctrine here 
by producing a number of examples (p. 96). But I can see no 
meaning in any one of these unless diversity is introduced, 
and I will lower down say something more with regard to 
one instance. 

I will proceed now to remark more in detail on the incon- 
sistency of such an idea as ‘‘class’’. We have here no fresh 
difficulty in principle, any more than if we examined, for ex- 
ample, such a word as ‘‘instance”. It 1s still the old problem 
of the universal, and of the one in the many, and the dilem- 
mas which everywhere arise change their particular shape 
but not their radical essence. Mr. Russell however has at- 
tached great importance to the problem raised specially by 
the word ‘‘class”. I regret that my incapacity for following 
abstract arguments has prevented me in great part from un- 
derstanding the position which he has here taken up. But I 
will venture briefly to exhibit some of the puzzles and incon- 
sistencies from which I cannot find that he delivers us. 

I will first remark that no class can be related merely to 
itself. We have seen above that everywhere relation without 
diversity is meaningless. In the next place no class can con- 
sist only of one member. Such an idea is a fiction which 
contradicts itself. It ceases to do this only when you in- 
troduce plurality in the form of possible members. Where 
these are excluded, as in the idea of the Universe, you can no 
longer speak of a class. The Universe obviously is no class 
nor any member of a class of Universes. And in any case, 
with the introduction of possibility into the idea of class, 
difficulties would arise, which, as I understand it, on Mr. 
Russell’s view would be fatal. The idea of possibility, I may 
perhaps add, seems to call for an attention on his part which 
it appears hardly to have received. The account on page 476 
seems scarcely adequate, and the idea, I submit, must be dealt 
with in any satisfactory account of Continuity and Infinity. 
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After this necessary preface I will set out briefly the in- 
herent inconsistency of ‘“‘class”. (a) The class is many. 
It is its members. There is no entity external to and other 
than the members. The class is a collection. And it is not 
a mere possible collection, nor is it a collection of mere pos- 
sibles. Either of these alternatives would ruin the idea of 
class, as could be shown, if required. The class is an actual 
collection of actuals. But it is a collection which is not 
collected by itself (that idea would seem meaningless), nor is 
it again collected by anything from the outside—for, if so, 
it would have to contain this other agency. It is a collec- 
tion, since it is taken together; but it is a collection collected 
by nothing—an idea which seems either senseless or self- 
contradictory. 

(b) The class is One, but the One is not something else 
outside the members. The members even seem to be 
members because of what each is internally. And this ap- 
parent quality in each cannot be a relation to something 
outside the class. The One clearly is something within the 
members. If there are two qualities they must be taken in 
one, or else we have forthwith two classes. And (to return 
to the idea of a collection) two collections, differing only as 
collections and not differing at all in their contents, seem 
certainly not the idea which we seek in a class. On the 
other hand a quality merely internal to each member seems 
to leave the class without any unity at all. The unity there- 
fore, not being external, must be taken itself as a member of 
the class. And, since this once more seems senseless, the 
class appears to be dissolved. 

To save ourselves from ruin we may construct a new class 
which is wider, and which includes within itself, as members, 
both the members of the old class and their unity. But 
since the principle of inconsistency 1s left, any such expedient 
is useless. We are forced once more to dissolve our class 
and to seek refuge in a still wider class. And, when we have 
reached our widest class of all, our bankruptcy is visibly ex- 
posed. We are then compelled openly to make the class as 
one a single member of itself as many. And with this we 
end in what is meaningless or else plainly is in contradiction 
with itself. 

The discussion of these inconsistencies (the reader is 
perhaps aware) might be pursued almost ad libitum. Since 
the class cannot fall outside the several members, each 
member by itself will be the class, and will even be the whole 
class. And from this will follow results which are obviously 
ruinous, For instance, the member itself will become many, 
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and will be internally dissipated. But the reader, if so 
inclined, can develop these consequences for himself, as well 
as the puzzles which arise in connexion with the ideas of 
“a collection” and of what is “‘ actual” and ‘‘ possible’’. I 
have, I hope, said enough to show that the idea of class is 
inconsistent ultimately, and that every region, where it 
is employed, must be more or less infected with self- 
contradiction. 

How Mr. Russell would avoid this conclusion I regret to 
say I have been unable to understand. He apparently de- 
fends the idea of a class being a member of itself—an idea 
which to myself contains a glaring self-contradiction. And, 
as we have seen, he advocates the doctrine that a term can 
be related to itseli—a view which for the same reason I am 
forced to reject. In every instance adduced, such, for 
example, as ‘‘ Predicability is predicable,” I find (I would 
repeat) a distinction and difference, or else I find nothing. The 
reader will permit me perhaps to illustrate and explain this 
statement by the instance of ‘‘being’’. I do not reject as 
meaningless such a judgment as “ being is” or “isis”. I 
only insist that, in order to have a meaning, I must introduce 
distinction and diversity. I might, for instance, mean by 
such an assertion that only or merely being is and that 
anything else must be denied. I might wish to convey that 
after all, or whatever else it is, being still is. I might in the 
end mean that in ‘‘ being ”’ itself is the distinction and diversity 
of “ what’ and “‘ that,”’ and might imply that either of these 
thus ‘Sis, and yet that each of them is so different from 
‘being”’ that our assertion ‘‘ is is’ may be significant. And 
then I might go on to urge, of ‘‘ what”’ and “ that,’ that each 
is included in the class of the other, and that each is a part 
of the other and so perhaps even of itself. And in short I 
might develop all those monstrous results which follow when 
an inconsistent idea like “ class’’ is taken as true, not for a 
limited purpose, but absolutely. 

I will end by some remarks on the subject of negation. It 
seems to me that negation is a topic which, on a general 
view like Mr. Russell’s, causes difficulty, and calls for more 
notice than (so far as I can find) it has received. Mr. 
Russell’s doctrine of zero to myself appears to be philosophic- 
ally untenable ; and in various other ideas negation is present 
in @ way which seems to me to call for explanation. I will 
take the last point first in connexion with such ideas as “a” 
and “any”. (i.) ‘‘A man” appears to assert one instance of 
man and to deny more than one man. (i.) ‘“‘ Any man” 
seems to affirm that there is a man, and to assert also the 
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existence of other men actual or possible.! It denies, with 
regard to these others, any difference—in a certain respect. 
“ Any ”’ therefore contains negation in its essence in the form 
of ‘fit does not matter who or what’’. (il.) ‘‘ Every man” 
and ‘‘ all men ”’ (I will not here discuss the difference between 
these) contain the denial of ‘‘ man ”’ outside of certain limits: 
while (iv.) ‘‘ some man or men” means a man or several men, 
together with a negation as to my further knowledge. It 
conveys that ‘“‘ I know, or need know, no more about it than 
that”. Now I do not suggest that the negation in these 
terms is a matter with which Mr. Russell is not perfectly 
familiar. I am urging merely that I do not understand the 
place which in his general system of ideas negation is to 
occupy. 

To come now to the account of zero, this idea, unless I have 
failed to understand it, seems to contain an open self-contra- 
diction. It would seem that “no pleasure’’ has the same 
relation to pleasure as the various magnitudes of pleasure 
have, though it has also, of course, the special relation of 
negation (p. 186). The ‘‘also”’ here to my mind involves 
a self-contradiction. To my mind “no pleasure’’ excludes 
pleasure, and by consequence the required relation ; and how 
this consequence is avoided by Mr. Russell I have been unable 
to see. On the alleged positive relation I have already re- 
marked, and the difficulties attaching themselves to Mr. 
Russell’s idea of a kind of magnitude to myself seem in- 
superable. Every magnitude has “a certain specific relation 
to the something of which it is the magnitude. This relation 
is very peculiar, and appears to be incapable of further defi- 
nition.” I must repeat with regard to this relation that to my 
mind it is a sheer fiction, as is also the relation alleged to exist 
in “ occupation”. The fact is a complex not consisting of or 
reducible to terms in relation. But, however that may be, the 
proposal to unite this relation by an “also” to the relation of 
negation I can only understand as a demand to bring to- 
gether simply two elements which exclude each other. And 
with regard to ‘“‘indefinable,”’ what troubles me is not that 
[ insist on defining everything. What troubles me is that, if 
an indefinable is meaningless, to me it is nothing, and that 
here the meaning which I must give to zero (if I am not to 
leave it meaningless) seems inconsistent with itself. 

It is intolerable to my mind to speak of ‘‘no pleasure” as 
being a decreased lot of pleasure, or, when pleasure is once more 
added, to speak of pleasure as being increased. On the other 


1« Any” tends to drift away from this assertion, but so tends to drift 
away from itself. 
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hand, since to me there is no such thing as bare nothing, and 
since all negation rests on a positive basis, you can rightly 
speak of diminution when you descend fron pleasure to no 
pleasure, and, when you pass the other way, you can rightly 
speak of increase. But what is this positive something which 
has here become less or more, and has become less or more by 
pleasure ? To cal] this something “* pleasure,” even where 
pleasure is specifically excluded, surely involves self-contra- 
diction. And the same remark applies to any attempt to 
begin with less than something, and to increase this until it 
becomes something, or to descend by degrees of diminution 
from something to nothing. If such ideas are useful, then 
of course they must be used, but in the end they do not hold 
together. But I hasten to add that I think it probable that 
on the subject of zero I have wholly failed to understand Mr. 
Russell. 

These pages have been written, I would repeat, with great 
reluctance and with a sense of compulsion. I have felt my- 
self coming forward, or rather driven, to speak on matters 
where on one side [I am quite ignorant, and where this 
ignorance is only too likely to have led me into fatal error. 
And I have eriticised a writer whose work as a whole I am 
unable to appreciate, and in connexion with whom I can say 
nothing on some of hose merits which I am sure are very 
great, but which are really beyond me. And, even where 
mere metaphysics or mere logic is concerned, I have had to 
confine myself here to dissent. I regret this, for I do not 
think, amongst those present writers on philosophy whom I 
know, there is any one who, as compared with Mr. Russell, 
valls for more or even for as much attention. For any stu- 
dent of first principles that attention seems to me to be not 
merely advisable but imperative. The problem of the general 
nature of order and series has been too much neglected, and 
yet surely it is a problem which seems infinitely promising. 
Not only has this inquiry been brought to the front by Mr. 
Russell, but he has, at the lowest estimate, swpplied matter 
for its solution which no one can neglect. And to have done 
this by itself, even if he had done nothing beyond, is to have 
helped our philosophy in a way which, I hope and believe, 
will become more and more manifest. 
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II.—LINGUISTIC MISUNDERSTANDINGS.! 
3y HueH MacCo.t. 
Part I. 
I. Non-EvUcLIDEAN GEOMETRIES, 


Ir is a common saying among the distinguished mathema- 
ticians who have cultivated these fascinating studies that non- 
Euclidean geometries in general, and the Lobachevskian and 
Riemannian systems in particular, are no less “‘ valid’ than the 
common Euclidean with which we are all familiar. They do 
not assert, and since these three systems are, as they admit, 
mutually incompatible, they cannot very well assert, that all 
three are true. This seems to me somewhat perplexing. If 
the Euclidean, the Riemannian, and the Lobachevskian 
systems be founded on mutually incompatible principles, it 
follows that only one of them (if any) can be true: in what 
sense then can they be affirmed to be all three valid ? 

It is sometimes said that an argument (whether syllogistic 
or other) may be perfectly valid quite independently of the 
truth or falsehood of its premisses. This is a dangerous doc- 
trine from which I emphatically dissent. I have given my 
reasons elsewhere (see MIND, N.S., 43, 53, and my Symbolic 
Logic, pp. 47-49), and need not here repeat them. The premisses 
and the conclusion are, in my opinion, the most important 
factors of an argument, and if either of these be false—what- 


1 Some of Mr. MacColl’s most important work has appeared in our pages. 
The above article reached us very shortly before his death (in his seventy- 
third year) on 27th December last, and thus appears without his revision. 
Mr. MacColl was a man of great mathematical and logical ability and 
of a real philosophic depth which the readers of Minp were among 
the readiest to recognise. Mr. MacColl’s circumstances were not too 
favourable to the development of his powers, and he is to be congratu- 
lated on having done so much excellent work. He died at Boulogne, 
where he had resided for forty-four years. Here he had been engaged 
principally in the teaching of Mathematics. Mr. MacColl, who was a 
B.A. of London, began his studies at Glasgow, and had been engaged 
in teaching at Oxford.—Kditor Mrnp. 
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ever be the nature of the links connecting them—the argument 
should not be considered valid. Of course, this also may be 
considered a mere convention; but if so, I think it is one 
founded on common sense and practical convenience. Non- 
Euclideans also say that if the principles of the Riemannian 
or Lobachevskian geometries were unsound, they would lead 
to absurd and inadmissible conclusions. But to the simple 
unsophisticated intellect of the ordinary educated thinker 
that is precisely what has happened. For example, the prin- 
ciples of the Riemannian system lead necessarily to the 
conclusion that a point moving always in the same straight 
line, and never reversing its course, will at last arrive at “its 
original position. Why should not this be regarded as a 
reductio ad absurdum of the Riemannian principle? The 
principle on which non-Kuclideans secure validity, or ap- 
parent validity, for their reasoning seems to me of doubtful 
legitimacy. Without warrant or warning, they quite change 
the usual meanings of certain words and symbols, and 
especially that of the word ‘straight’. With them this 
word invariably refers to some kind of curve, but of such a 
huge size that at every point the radius of curvature is 
infinite (in the sense of inexpressibly large), and the curvature 
consequently infinitesimal. The curvature is never quite zero, 
as then the lines which they call straight would also be 
straight in the ordinary acceptation of the word, in which case 
the non-Euclidean geometry would in all respects coincide 
with the ordinary Euclidean. But on this principle of arbi- 
trarily changing the commonly understood meanings of words 
and symbols we might plausibly or paradoxically maintain 
that January has 37 days, February 34, and the whole year 
555. We need only slyly change the base of our common 
arithmetical notation from ten to eight. Thus, 37 would 
mean 3(8)+7, 34 would mean 3(8)+4, and 555 would mean 
)(8)" + 5(8) + 5. 

M. Poincaré, in his La Science et l’Hypothése (p. 67), says 
that the question whether the Euclidean geometry (or any 
other) is true is meaningless. ‘‘ Autant demander,’ he re- 
marks, ‘‘si le systeme métrique est vrai et les anciennes 
mesures fausses . . . une géometrie ne peut pas étre plus vraie 
qu'une autre; elle peut seulement étre plus commode.” 

But this is surely carrying liberty of conventions a trifle too 
far. In logic, as in pr ractical politics, unlimited freedom is 
apt to degenerate into inconvenient licence, and ultimately 
into downright destructive anarchy. Every formula, even 
the most re liable, has its limits of validity, namely, the ac- 
cepted conventional meanings of the words or symbols in 
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which it is expressed. Otherwise, we might legitimately 
convert any false statement into a true, or vice versa, by simply 
agreeing to change the ordinarily accepted meanings of the 
words or other symbols in which it is expressed. I cannot 
go quite so far as some extreme ‘ pragmatists,’ who, from 
their language, would appear to consider the true as almost, 
if not quite, synonymous with the useful; but I sympathise 
strongly with pragmatism in the emphasis which it lays on 
the latter word, the wseful. Even in the pursuit of abstract 
truth the most important discoveries usually fall to those who 
always keep in view the possible practical applications of 
their abstract researches. The Euclidean geometry seems 
to me to be the only true one, not merely because it is ad- 
mittedly the simplest and most convenient, but also, and 
chiefly, because it is the only system that frankly accepts the 
customary conventions of ordinary language. 

There is a limit to the utility of definitions. We should 
explain the obscure or the complex in terms of the simple 
and comprehensible, not vice versa. The idea of straightness 
is one of those elementary notions which cannot well be con- 
veyed by a formal definition. A simple illustration, such as 
a stretched string or a line drawn by the aid of a ruler, will 
convey it much better. Similarly, an illustration on paper 
of a circle, an ellipse, an hyperbola, etc., will immediately 
give the general idea of a curve, though here formal defini- 
tions are necessary to distinguish between the various classes. 
The gradual prolongation of an hyperbola away from its 
vertex will make clear even to a schoolboy how, when the 
radius of curvature increases without limit, the curvature 
gradually becomes infinitesimal, when, of course, the curve 
cannot by any possible measurement be distinguished from 
an absolutely straight line. Similarly, any one can grasp the 
fact that no possible measurement by the most delicate of 
instruments can ever detect the curvature of any finite arc 
AB when the radius and circumference of the circle to which 
it belongs are infinite in comparison. That is-to say, by 
express definition of the finite, the arc AB is expressible, 
either exactly or approximately, in terms of some recognised 
unit (as a yard or a mile), while, by express definition of the 
infinite, the radius or circumference is too large to be so ex- 
pressible. These definitions of the finite, the infinite, and the 
infinitesimal appear to me to be the only workable ones. I 
have seen no others that do not involve some self-contra- 
diction. 

Prof. Keyser, in the Hibbert Journal, January, 1909, de- 
fines a class or collection as infinite when, and only when, 
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it ‘contains a part or sub-collection that is numerically 
equal to the whole”. Now, when the symbol © denotes 

jessica 2 P 
some pseudo-infinity, such as 0 or 0 or the tangent of a right 
angle, our symbolic operations sometimes lead to such state- 

. ee 1 ‘ ae 
ments as 5 X P=0), 5 xX @o=@), etc., which seem to 
assert that infinity may be equal to its half, or its third, ete, 
But our symbolic operations also lead sometimes to such 
1 1 

statements as (; x0 = 0 }, (5 x0=0), etc.; so that a 
class or ratio whose part is equal to the whole may also be 
zero. The explanation of the seeming paradox is this :— 

When 2 diminishes without limit for any positive finite 

ae ; : 1 
value, say 1, till it becomes negative, the fraction , passes 
through all possible positive infinite values, and the fraction 
: through as many positive infinitesimal values, till both be- 
come negative when x becomes negative. When z vanishes 
into non-existence, as it passes from the positive to the 

2 x nae 
negative state, the fractions — and ; vanish into non-existence 
7 
also, but with this difference, that the former is then re- 
presented by the symbol #, and the latter by the symbol 0. 
oe 0 ig 
, etc., represent one class of 


1’ 2’0’0 
non-existences, the pseudo-infinities, while : x0, . x 0, 4 : 
1 2 are - 
= % etc., represent another class of non-existences, the 
pseudo-infinitesimals. The secant of a right angle belongs 
to the first class; its inverse, the cosine of a right angle, 
belongs to the other. 

Prof. S. Alexander, in the Hibbert Journal, October, 
1909, says that the system of numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., is 
infinite, 


i ] 
bus) = coy. = xiee 
5. aS 


“not merely because we can never get to the end of it, but for quite a 
different reason. Perform on each number of the system an operation, 
say, adding 1 to each number ; you have 2, 3, 4, 5, 6,7, ete, which is a 
part of the original system. Or double each number ; the resulting in- 
Jinite series 2, 4, 6, 8, ete., is already contained in the original.” 


Now, the two statements which I have italicised in the 


above quotation seem to me somewhat wanting in clearness. 
What does the word part mean in the one, and the word 
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contained in the other? Is it not usually understood that 
wherever there is a part there must also be a whole, and that this 
whole contains the part? It is true that if we continue the 
series 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., long enough, say, to an infinite number 
H, (infinite in the sense already given by definition); the 
series 2, 3, ', 5, ete., to an infinite number H,; and the in- 
finite series 2, 4, 6, 8, etc., to an infinite number H, ; then the 


series 1,9,35,.... H,, contains the series 2, 3, 4,5, .. . H., 
provided H., does not exceed H,, and it contains the series 2, 4, 
6,8, . H,, provided H,, does not exceed H,; but unless these 


relations hold between the infinities, the two statements in 
italics seem to me inadmissible. I cannot well conceive of a 
real whole class C (with members C,, C,, C,, etc.) being 
destitute of some last member C,; though I can quite con- 
ceive of » as infinite in the sense that it is far beyond the 
power of the decimal or any other arithmetical system of 
notation to express. Like the living population of a town, or 
of the earth, or of the real material universe, the number n 
may be conceived of as continually increasing, but at any 
given moment it exists. There can be no real totality with- 
out it. 


II. Axiom, INFERENCE, IMPLICATION. 


From the statement that ‘A implies B’ it does not at all 
follow that B is a legitimate inference from A. As commonly 
understood, inference involves psychological considerations ; 
implication does not. When we say that we infer B from A, 
we are understood to assert that we actually obtain our know- 
ledge of B from our previous knowledge of A; but when we 
say that ‘A implies B,’ we usually mean, and in syllogistic 
implications we only mean, that the affirmation of A coupled 
with the denial of B constitutes an impossibility ; that is to 
say, that this compound statement is either a linguistic 
inconsistency or else a statement incompatible with our 
admitted and unquestioned data. Just as a statement in- 
compatible with our admitted data or linguistic conventions 
is called an impossibility, so a statement that forms a part of, 
or necessarily follows from, our admitted data or linguistic 
conventions is called a certainty. As used in formal logic, 
these two antithetical words do not of necessity involve any 
psychological considerations. It does not follow that a state- 
ment is a certainty because it is so considered. The statement 
that the earth is bigger than the sun was once universally but 
erroneously reckoned among the certainties ; now it is uni- 
versally and correctly reckoned among the impossibilities. 
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That is why some of the operations of formal logic, ike some 
mathematical operations, may be accurately performed me- 
chanically, like sewing or knitting, by unconscious inanimate 
calculating machines. This does not at all imply that formal 
logic is absolutely independent of psychology—that they have 
nothing to do with each other. That would be as erroneous 
as to assert that a clock or a watch has nothing to do with 
mind, because, once arranged and wound up, it will auto- 
matically record the progress of time without our intervention. 
As a never absent pre-condition of a working logical or mathe- 
matical formula, just as of an automatic inanimate machine, 
we find the inventive human intellect. From the very mean- 
ings of the words, as well as from universal experience, 
mechanism always implies mind, though mind does not ne- 
cessarily imply mechanism. Everywhere in the universe, 
mechanism without mind—mind of some kind, human or 
superhuman—is a contradiction in terms. None the less, it 
is convenient in scientific researches to consider the two as 
far as possible apart. Just as the workings of the forces of 
nature are most simply explained by considering them apart 
from all questions of theology, so the operations of machines 
and of logical or mathematical formule are most simply ex- 
plained by considering them apart from the mentality of 
their inventors. 

There are, however, perfectly intelligible statements which, 
though necessarily either true or false, are neither certainties 
nor impossibilities. That is to say, they do not necessarily 
follow from admitted and unquestioned data, nor do they 
contradict such data. Such statements I call variables. To 
illustrate these three mutually exclusive classes of statements 
we may give “ Australia is larger than Ireland” and “ six is 
larger than five’’ as examples of certainties, a class denoted 
by the symbol e; ‘Ireland is larger than Australia’? and 
“five is larger than six ’’ as examples of impossibilities, denoted 
by the symbol 7 ; while, when we have no data except our linguistic 
conventions, the statement that ‘my horse will win the race”’ 
and the statement that ‘‘ the number that will turn up is less 
than nine” may be taken as examples of variables, denoted by 
the symbol 6. Thus, in my symbolic system, the complex 
symbol A‘ B” C® asserts that the statement A is a certainty, 
that B is an impossibility, and that C isa variable. We might, 
however, have special data which would force us to class the 
above or other variables as certainties or impossibilities. For 
example, if the number possible be restricted by our data to 
the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (as in dice-throwing), the state- 
ment that ‘‘ the number that will turn up is less than nine”’ 
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is a certainty, and the statement that ‘‘ the number that will 
turn up is greater than nine”’ is an impossibility ; while the 
statement that ‘‘ the number that will turn up is greater than 
four’’ is a variable. Expressed in the technical language of 
probability, the chance of the truth of the first statement (or 
of the event which it affirms) is 1 ; the chance of the truth of 
the second statement (or of the event which it affirms) is 0; 
and the chance of the truth of the third statement (or of the 
event which it affirms) is two-sixths (or one-third). Regarded 
thus from the standpoint of probability, a certainty (e) is ¢ 
statement whose chance of being true is 1; an impossibility 
(n) is a statement whose chance of being true is 0; and a 
variable (0) is a statement whose chance of being true is some 
fraction between 0 and 1. 

Some logicians however maintain that it is incorrect to 
speak (as I do in the case of variables) of a statement or pro- 
position as ‘‘ sometimes true and sometimes false’’. I cannot 
see the incorrectness. It is purely a matter of convention, 
just as itis a matter of convention to speak of an event (such 
as the turning up of an ace in a game of cards) as sometimes 
happening and sometimes failing. Surely every time an 
event happens, a statement or proposition (whatever be the 
form of words) that affirms the occurrence is true; and 
every time it fails, this statement or proposition (expressed in 
exactly the same form of words) is false. The objectors to my 
view might similarly, and with greater plausibility, argue 
that no event ever happens more than once, since each fresh 
so-called recurrence is really a fresh and different event. I 
say ‘‘ with greater plausibility,’ because, as a matter of fact, 
the events really are different, while the statement or pro- 
position—that is to say, the form of words—may remain the 
same. The statement (or form of words) ‘an ace will turn 
up, pronounced before the event, or the statement “an ace 
has turned up,” pronounced after the event, is surely true (or 
expresses a truth) whenever an ace does turn up, and false 
whenever it does not. Will it be objected that these are not 
real propositions, but mere “propositional forms”? Gram- 
marians—and even objecting logicians when they are off 
their guard—often bring forward locutions like “‘ The bird 
has flown,” or “ The boy has eaten his dinner,” as examples 
of ‘ propositions,” though there may be no question of any 
real bird, boy, or dinner. Of course, we may agree to call 
such locutions “propositional forms’’ when they are not 
actually used to give real information, and only call them 
“‘ propositions’? when they are so used. But so we might 
agree to call a sword a ‘slashing-weapon’ when it is lying 
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idle in its scabbard, and only call it a ‘sword,’ or ‘ weapon,’ 
when it is actually wielded in a serious battle. All such 
linguistic conventions are, of course, logically permissible ; 
but are they needed, or would they be useful? With regard 
to the particular question at issue, would it not be better to 
restrict the expression ‘propositional forms’ to such forms 
as ‘All X is Y,’ ‘A implies B,’ ‘A is greater than B,’ etc., 
in which the letters X, Y, A, B are always understood to re- 
present mere blanks that may be replaced or filled up by any 
words which would convert these meaningless forms into real 
intelligible propositions ? 

What is an axiom? No clear line of demarcation can be 
drawn between an axiom and any other general proposition 
or formula that is known and admitted to be true. So far 
as its formule and operations are concerned, symbolic logic 
ignores the distinction altogether. Indeed it could not very 
well take notice of the distinction without introducing psy- 
chological considerations, which are in general foreign to its 
purpose. A proposition that may appear axiomatic to one 
person may appear doubtful to another, until he has ob- 
tained a satisfactory proof of it; after which he treats it as 
an axiom in all subsequent researches. Apart from psycho- 
logical considerations what is meant by ‘ proof’ or ‘inference’ ? 
What is meant by such an assertion as that ‘‘B is an il- 
legitimate inference from A’’ when A and B are known 
previously to be both true? ‘To an omniscient mind would 
not all true propositions be equally axiomatic ? Would it 
not be absurd to speak of such a mind as inferring B from A ? 
This, of course, is an extreme case, but such cases are pre- 
cisely those that most effectively test the validity of a principle. 
On the saine principle, does it not seem absurd to speak of in- 
ferring B from A, whether “legitimately ’’ or “illegitimately,” 
when A and B are truths which have been arrived at inde- 
pendently, or when B is self-evident apart from all consider- 
ation of A? As aconcrete example, take the proposition that 
‘any two sides of a triangle are together greater than the 
third,” of which Euclid gives a formal proof. Seeing that 
none of his so-called axioms is more self-evident, why did he 
consider a proof necessary? Strict Euclideans consider no 
proof valid, however convincing, if it takes anything for 
granted that is not founded on Euclid’s twelve axioms, al- 
though as a matter of fact, Euclid himself, in several of his 
formal proofs, tacitly assumes axioms which are absent from 
his given list. But the question now before us is: What is 
really meant by inferring (or deriving) a proposition B from an- 
other proposition A (whether axiomatic or not) when B needs 
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no proof, or is known to be true apart from all thought of A? 
The answer is not far to seek. It involves another meaning 
of the word ‘implies’. The proposition B is said, in this sense, 
to be ‘inferred from,’ or ‘derived from,’ or ‘implied in,’ or 
‘contained in’ A, when it is either a particular case of A, or 
when all the statements made in the so-called ‘proof’ of B 
are particular cases of the axioms or propositions which con- 
stitute A. For the sake of clearness, it would be better to 
express this kind of implication by the word ‘contains’ 
rather than the word ‘implies’. Thus, when A ‘contains’ 
B, it follows that A also ‘implies’ B; but the converse does 
not necessarily hold. For example, the formula (2? - a*) =(a#- 
a) (x+a) both contains and implies the statement (865° - 
364°) = (865 — 364) (365 + 364) ; and the converse also holds as 
regards the word ‘implies, since every certainty necessarily 
‘implies,’ though it does not necessarily ‘contain’ every 
other certainty. But the converse does not hold as regards 
the word ‘contains,’ for though the general algebraic state- 
ment contains the particular arithmetical as a particular case, 
the arithmetical statement does not (in this sense) contain 
the algebraic. 

A good illustration of these principles will be afforded by 
deducing the syllogism Baroko from Barbara. The syllogism 
Barbara (in its proper conditional or implicational form) is 

(a2: y) (yu: 2): (a: 2), 
which we will denote by the functional symbol ¢ (2, y, z). 
Baroko, in its proper conditional or implicational form (be- 
ginning with the minor premiss), is 

(2: y) (a: yy): @iz)y 
which, by transposition, that is, by virtue of the formula 
(AB’: C'=CA: B), is equivalent to 

(wis) (e234) ses wy); 
which, by definition, is equivalent to ¢ (x, z, y). This shows 
that Baroko is equivalent to a syllogism which is a particular 
case of Barbara, as it is obtained from Barbara by inter- 
changing y and z. Here the formula of transposition, 
(AB': C'=CA: B), as it holds for all values of A, B, C, 
evidently contains as well as implies the statement that the 
complex implication 

(o: 9) (@: yy) : (e227) 
is equivalent to the complex implication 

(vu: 2) (2: y):(@: y); 
for when we substitute (z : y) for A, (a: y) for B, and (a : 2) 
for C, we see at once that the complex equivalence expressed in 
terms of z, y, 2 is only a particular case of the simple equiva- 
lence expressed in terms of A, B,C. The implication (AB’: C’) 
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is equivalent to the implication (CA : B), because the former, by 
definition, means (AB’C)", and the latter, by definition, means 
(CAB’)", which only differs from the former statement in the 
order of the factors in the brackets. Each asserts that the com- 
pound statement (CAB’) is an impossibility. It is noticeable that 
the statement of equivalence, (CA : B)=(CAB’)", is itself con- 
tained, and therefore implied, in the still simpler statement 
of equivalence, a : 8: (aP’)", from which it is obtained by 
changing a into CA, and 8 into B. It is also noticeable that 
though the implication (a: 8), which asserts that a implies B, 
is equivalent to (8’: a’), which asserts that the denial of 8 
implies the denial of a, this equivalence does not hold when 
we substitute the sign of inference (.°.) for the sign of im- 
plication (:). For it is clear that (a... 8), or (“a therefore 8”), 
which asserts both a and £, cannot be equivalent to (@’.*. a’), 
which denies both a and f. 

We may conveniently divest the word ‘therefore’ of all 
psychological meaning by agreeing to the convention that the 
symbol (A.B) shall simply mean A (A : B), which both as- 
serts A and that A implies B, in the sense already given to 
the word implies. On this convention, it of course necessarily 
follows that (A... B) is always true whenever A is true and B 
is a certainty; for, on this convention, (A.*.e€) means A (A: e), 
which = A (Ae’)" =A (An)"=An"= Ae=A; so that when B is a 
certainty (whether known to be so or not) the statement 
(A.*. B) simply asserts A, which is true by hypothesis. 

Examples of inferences which finally lead to self-evident 
certainties are not uncommon in mathematics. Take the 
following. Suppose we have given us the statement of in- 
equality 

13 x ] 3 2x 6-7 x 1 
ae ul? ie Be. 
in which, as usual, the symbol > means “is greater than”’. 
Multiply each of these unequals by 8. We get 
1327+4>62- (6-72) + 8, 
from the implicational formula (or axiom) 
(m > n): (Pm > Pn), 
in which P is any positive number or ratio. That is, we get 
13 7+4 > 62-64724+8 
Therefore 13 2+4 > 13 2+2. 
Subtracting 13 x from each of these unequals, we get (4 > 2), 
which is a self-evident certainty. 

In this case we have deduced—we cannot, in the usual 
Sense of the word, say ‘‘proved’’—the obvious from the 
non-obyious, both being real certainties, though not both 
equally evident. By reversing the process, and suitably 
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choosing our axioms, or fundamental formule of appeal, we 
might deduce the non-obvious certainty with which we began 
from the obvious certainty with which we concluded. Simi- 
larly, by a proper choice of axioms, or assumed formule of 
appeal, we might deduce any certainty from any other 
certainty. 


III. ANrinomies, LoGicAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL. 


Symbolic logic, like the Kantian philosophy, has its an- 
tinomies; that is to say, apparently valid arguments that 
lead to contradictory conclusions. But there can be no such 
thing as a “reconciliation ’’ of antinomies, Kantian or other. 
One at least of the arguments must contain an error some- 
where, though it may be difficult to find out where. The 
following antinomy arrested me for a while in the develop- 
ment of my symbolic system. 

The symbol A®, in my system, is short for (A°)*® and asserts 
that the statement A® is a variable.'| The antinomy consists 
in the conflict of two arguments, of which the one professes 
to prove that the second-degree proposition A® is an impos- 
sibility or self-contradiction; while the other professes to 
prove that it is not. The first argument is this :— 

The statement A (assuming it to be intelligible) must be 
either a certainty, an impossibility, or a variable. 

First, let A be a certainty, the certainty e,. Then A® means 
e,° and asserts that a certainty is a variable, which is impos- 
sible. Thus, when A is a certainty the statement A?® is an 
impossibility. Call it »,. Now, A®% means (A%)®, that is »,*, 
and therefore asserts that the impossibility 7, 1s a variable, 
which is a self-contradiction. Hence, when A denotes a 
certainty, A® is an impossibility. 

Next, let A be an impossibility, the impossibility »,. Then 
A®’ will mean »,° and asserts that the impossibility 7, is a 
variable, an assertion which is an impossibility. Call it the 
impossibility »,. Thus, A%®, or its synonym (A®)’, means 7,° 
and asserts that the impossibility », 1s a variable, which is a 
self-contradiction. Hence, when A is an impossibility, A® 
also is an impossibility. 


1 A proposition of the form A” is called a proposition of the first degre: 
proy proy ; 
because it has only one exponent, namely «. It asserts that the in- 
is : . ’ Jv. os p 
dividual A belongs to the class x. That is to say, it asserts that the 
aisha 5 3 tO Say 
individua! A represents one or other of the individuals #, «2, 73, etc. A 
proposition of the form A” is called a proposition of the second degre: 
because it has two exponents « and y. It means (Az)’. Similarly A™ 
means (A*’) and is a proposition of the third degree. And so on. 
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Lastly, let A be a variable, the variable 6,.. Then A? means 
6, and asserts that the variable @, is a v: mre le, an assertion 
which is a self-evident certs uinty. Call if the certainty €,. 
Thus, in this case, A” or its synonym (A®)*, means e,? and 
asserts that the certainty e¢, is a variable, which is a self- 
contradiction. Hence, when A is a variable, A” is an im- 
possibility. 

Thus we have apparently proved that whether A be a cer- 
tainty, an impossibility, or a variable (and it must be one of 
the three) the second-degree proposition A” is an impossibility. 

The next argument, which professes to prove the opposite 
conclusion, namely, that A® is not impossible, is as follows : 

Take any number of certainties ¢,, ¢,; any number of im- 
possibilities »,, ,, 9;; and any number of variables 0,, @,, @,, 
#,. Out of these nine statements take any statement at ran- 
dom, and callit A. If a certainty turns up we shall have A‘, 
nd the chance of this is 2/9. If an impossibility turns up we 
ll have A”, and the chance of this is 8/9. Ifa variable turns 
we shall have ys and the chance of this is 4/9. Thus, the 











three statements A‘, A”, A’ are all variables, since they are 

ther — nor impossibilities, their respective chances 
being proper fractions between 0 and 1. Thus, on these per- 
a ly admissible data, which may be put to the test of actual 





experiment, the statement A”, which means (A® )’, and only 
asserts that A® is a variable, is true. 
Thus A” involves no formal self-contradiction, and in 
rtain conditions (such as those adduced) it is perfectly 





After some reflexion, I found that the second of these an- 
tinomies (namely, that A® is not self-contradictory) is the 
true one. Where then is the error in the first argument ? 
[t consists in this, that it tacitly assumes that A must either 
be permanently a certainty, or permanently an impossibility, 
or permanently a variable—an assumption for which there 1s 

warrant. On the second supposition, on the contrary—a 
supposition which is perfectly adimissible—A may change its 
class. In the first trial, for example, A may turn out to re- 
present a certainty, in the next a variable, and in the third 
an impossibility. When a certainty or an impossibility turns 
up, the statement A® is evidently false ; when a variable turns 
up, A’ is evidently true ; and since (with the data taken) each 
of these events is possible, and indeed always happens in the 
long run, A® may be false or true, being sometimes the one 
and sometimes the other, and is therefore a variable. That 
is to say, on perfectly admissible assumptions, A® is pos- 
sible ; it is not a formal impossibility. 
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But, with other data, A® may be either a certainty or an 
impossibility, in either of which cases A’ would be an im- 
possibility. For example, if all the statements from which 
A is taken at random be exclusively variable, @;, @., ete., then, 
evidently, we should have A®*, and not A®%. On the other 
hand, if our universe of statements consisted solely of cer- 
tainties and impossibilities, with no variables, we should have 
A*, and not A’. Thus the statement A® is formally pos- 
sible ; that is to say, it contradicts no definition or linguistic 
or symbolic convention; but whether or not it 1s materially 
possible depends upon our special or material data, 

The Kantian and other antinomies of space and time may, 
I think, be similarly treated, if my definitions of the finite, 
the infinite, and the infinitesimal be accepted. Let’us speak 
first of the abstract and purely conceptual spatial universe of 
the mathematician. This is a mere matter of convention 
and convenience. We may ascribe to it any shape and di- 
mensions we please, provided they do not conflict with 
logical principles or human experience ; but convenience and 
symmetry suggest that we should consider this conventional 
universe spherical with an infinite radius—infinite in the 
sense already defined. This will allow ample scope for all 
abstract speculation or theoretical reasoning, as well as for 
all the practical mathematical formule required by astrono- 
mers, present or future, in their stellar researches. For the 
numberless infinities, H,, H,, Hy, etc., which the imagination 
calls into existence, being each, by hypothesis, not only too 
large for any scientific instrument ever to measure, but also 
too large for any numerical notation ever to express even 
approximately, and having respectively also by hypothesis 
any ratios to each other we please to give them, finite, in- 
finite, or infinitesimal, the imagination obtains unlimited 
range, while the sober reason is kept within the wholesome 
restraints of linguistic consistency. Of course, this definition 
of the word ‘infinite’ is not in strict accordance with its 
primary meaning; but if words were always restricted to 
their primary meanings no human language could ever have 
been developed, abstract ideas could never have been formed, 
and science and philosophy would never have come into 
existence. Words are mere symbols to which we may assign 
any convenient meaning that suits our argument, provided 
we make it perfectly clear, by definition or context, what 
that meaning Is. 

3ut this abstract and purely conceptual space is not, | 
think, the space which modern Kantians have in mind when 
they discuss Kant’s antinomies, They refer to what may bé 
roughly called the world of realities—the material world of 
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phenomena that contains solids, liquids, gases, and the hypo- 
thetical ether, with the forces (conscious or unconscious) 
which we find acting on, through, and by means of those 
entities. The modern Kantians, adapting Kant’s principles 
to the physical and psychical conditions revealed by modern 
re ssearch, maintain that, whether we start with the assump- 
tion that this world of realities is finite or with the assumption 
oat it is infinite, we necessarily arrive at a conclusion which 
our reason rejects—a conclusion which, if not exactly a lin- 

guls stic self-contradiction, is at any rate opposed to our a 
priori conceptions of reality. Now, if my definitions of the 
fi nite, the infinite, and the infinitesimal be accepted, the 
inevitable logical conclusion, as it seems to me, should be the 
exact opposite. Neither the assumption that the universe of 
realities 1s finite nor the assumption that it is infinite (as I 
understand these words) leads to any self-contradiction what- 
ever; nor is either assumption opposed to our a priori con- 

omnens of any reality. Why should there be any such 

pposition or contradiction, seeing that the spatial finite and 
the spatial infinite only differ in the fact that the latter is, 
and the former is not, utterly beyond our power of el ip 
by gs. apne with any known unit, be it an inch, or a yard, 
or a mile, or a million million miles, or the circle or sphe re 
of which i of these is the radius? This, of course, in- 
volves the conception of a bounded real and material ether- 
filled universe, finite or infinite as regards size or magnitude, 
with an absolutely blank, empty, etherless nothingness beyond 
—a purely conceptual abstract ultramundal space void of 
matter, void of ether, void of every kind of reality, sentient 
or non-sentient. This ultramundal vacuum is supposed by 
the Kantians to be an impossible conception. I do not find 
it so. On the contrary, what I find difficult to conceive is 
the non-existence of such a vacuum. I cannot picture to 
myself an absolutely boundless material or ether-filled uni- 
verse existing everywhere with no absolutely empty etherless 
space anywhere. What is this pseudo-infinity but a re- 
suscitation in another form of the meaningless old dictum 
hat “‘ Nature abhors a vacuum’’? It is exactly paralleled 


n 


by the pseudo-infinities a a ete., of mathematicians when 


vy speak of the tangent or secant of a right angle—two 
trigonome trical ratios which do not exist, though the angle 
itself is a reality. Since, as it has been pretty well proved, 
nature has no particular abhorrence of an airless inter- 
planetary and interstellar vacuum within the real universe, I 
see no valid reason why it should have any special abhorrence 
ff an etherless vacuum beyond the universe. 








IlII—‘ PHYSIOLOGICAL’ AND ‘PSYCHOLOGICAL’! 
By W. H. WINCH. 
I. INTRODUCTION. 


In the title of this paper, I wrote, at first, the words Psy- 
chology and Physiology ; but a moment’s reflexion convinced 
me that to attempt to perpetrate a paper on the whole of these 
two subjects in their present state of expansion would not be 
very unlike undertaking to write a treatise de omnibus rebus, 
The day for such exercises has, I fear, long since passed away, 
even if, at any period, I should myself have been capable of 
performing such a task. It is not, I conceive, a satisfactory 
answer to objections to such undertakings to say that we can 
safely treat subjects on their broadest issues without know- 
ing the details; at least it is an answer which gets little 
currency of confident acceptance in these days. For we all 
nowadays, in theory at least, worship facts in such sciences 
as these, though it may still be necessary to ask more adora- 
tion of them in such pseudo-sciences as Education. It will 
not be then by turning my back upon facts, by disclaiming 
science and research, that I shall try to make out a case of 
valid epistemological criticism. 

It is a spectacle for the curious, cheering to the empiricist, 
inexplicable to the ghosts of old philosophies, that the most 
successful epistemological work of the day has not been in 
the development of new methods of logical research ; nor 
even in the justification of methods of proof and inquiry 
actually adopted ; but rather in the criticism of the meta- 
physics of the natural sciences. The attitude of their meta- 
physic is indicated in the motto of the most typical! scientific 
journal; perhaps not without a Riicksicht as to the appro- 
priateness of its own title, 

To the solid ground of Nature 
Trusts the mind that builds for aye. 


| A paper read before the British Psychological Society, 20th November, 
1909. 
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Now this is a statement whose in specie aeternitatis expansive- 
ness the progress of science has itself put out of court. Let 
me instance one troublesome and expensive fact. Inevitably, 
if we wish not to become hopelessly out of date, we must 
make a periodical clearance of those sections of our book- 
shelves devoted to the natural sciences. And as to Nature, 
well the word deserves a treatise all its own, which it can- 
not obtain here. One may remark, en passant, that Nature, in 
Wordsworth’s sense, has long since become so conceptualised 
by scientific constructions that the poet would reject the 
oreater part of modern science as having nothing to do 
with Nature at all. A wider view may be expressed in the 
lines :— 

Nature is made better by no mean, 

But Nature makes that mean ; 

And above the Art which you say 

Adds to Nature 

[s an art which Nature makes. 


But this is taking a non-natural view of Nature, and depriv- 
ing us of the sound pragmatic distinction between natural 
and artificial. And it is the philosopher and epistemologist, 
nowadays, who reproaches the man of science for the highly 
conceptual nature of his universe, who demands that the 
unreal atomic worlds, the falsely styled realms of law in 
which he loves to dwell, shall be known for what they are— 
the heavens or havens of science, to which the tired re- 
searcher flies for rest from the otherwise inexplicable chaos 
of our earthly happenings, from whose lofty heights he can 
look down upon the jostling particulars of knowledge, and 
pride himself, sometimes delusively, that he, from his point of 
vantage, can see beyond and behind this incoherent crowd. 
Well, I am not scientist enough nor philosopher enough to 
breathe in such rarefied atmosphere. Like the modern epis- 
temologist, I am always asking myself how far the construc- 
tions of science and philosophy are necessary—necessary, 
that is, for the organisation of knowledge—and how far they 
are obstructive. I speak, bien entendu, not of hypotheses as 
such, nor of laws of thought as such, whatever they may be, 
but of the assumptions, not quite postulated as hypotheses, 
yet not quite conceived as axiomatic, on which we do our 
daily work and earn our daily scientific bread. But to do 
this questioning, one must at least know some of the facts— 
of course I mean some of the known and admitted facts ; 
only a giant in knowledge can produce new facts and argue 
principles as well. And perhaps, also, one must have worked 
a little at research oneself and thought consciously of the prin- 
14 
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ciples he was assuming. And then in the science of which 
he has some knowledge, he may be able, just a little, to per- 
suade a few others of like training and knowledge that the 
assumptions on which he and they are working are not irre- 
fragable. Though, doubtless, both he and they must perforce 
go on working on them till experimental method, halting 
behind a little—as it ever does—can catch up and adapt itself 
to more difficult conditions of validity. All this being pre- 
mised, I shall endeavour to say a word or two about the two 
terms ‘physiological’ and ‘ psychological,’ since I conceive 
some present need to exist for discussing their relations. And 
I propose to do this, if I can, without attaching myself to 
any metaphysical doctrine of the constitution of matter or of 
the relationship between mind and body. 


II. THe NEED FoR THIS DISCUSSION. 


Let me not attempt to flog dead horses. The advent of 
physiological considerations into psychological discussion is a 
prominent feature of all the later movements in psychology, 
and I, for one, heartily rejoice at it. I have a singularly vivid 
sense of my own embodiment; and pure egos and ghostly 
visitants from extra-mundane spheres, though I do not wish 
to deny them, leave me indifferent. Unlike the French lady 
who did not believe in ghosts but was terribly afraid of them, 
I am more inclined to believe than to tremble, but I shall 
believe only on factual evidence, not on the evidence of rati- 
ocination. All my bias is on the side of the natural sciences. 
I approached psychology through them, not through the 
history of philosophy and metaphysics; so that I ought, I 
suppose, to be perfectly satisfied with the present position. 
May I briefly indicate by illustration what I conceive it to 
be? No less a metaphysician than Dr. Shadworth Hodgson, 
at one of the early meetings of the Sociological Society, boldly 
announced that, in his opinion, there was no chance for a 
science of Sociology until we had proceeded much farther 
with the science of physiological psychology, until we knew 
the brain events corresponding to every psychical event and 
worked from the former. And in no less a book than Dr. 
Stout’s Analytic Psychology, which is, perhaps, the last word on 
analytic psychology among British psychologists, the author 
thinks it necessary to make a kind of apologia pro sua vita in its 
Introduction—it 1s still necessary, he says, for psychology to 
be pursued, not as an appanage to physiology, but in its own 
way and in its own field. Much more recently Prof. Wood- 
worth, one of the leading physiological psychologists of 
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America—who, strangely enough, is doing much to show the 
insufficiency of a psychology based merely on sensations and 
images—has advanced the view that psychology can give us 
the grosser distinctions only ; it is physiology to which we 
must look for all the refinements of the future science of 
psychology—I am using only a summarised account of his 
paper, but I trust [ am not misrepresenting him. 

This accumulation of testimony is truly denkwiirdig, especi- 
ally when we remember qui s’excuse s’accuse, and the apologies 
of psychologists themselves. And it is backed by something 
more serious, by the growing positive spirit amongst men of 
general education—a spirit which operates in the following 
way and depends on the following considerations, more im- 
plicit, perhaps, than explicit. 

Sensations, perceptions, ideas, conceptions are personal 
things and fluctuating things; they are temporary halting 
places in the stream of thought; they are not selbstdndig, 
they are all of them bound up with the physical world and 
incited by it at shorter or longer removes. 

Moreover, though they are incited by it they are not to be 
compared in objectivity and stability with the processes of 
the physical universe; so, if we want knowledge, let us go 
where we can get it most easily, where the things will stand 
still whilst we examine them. Let us start from material 
things. That line of argument is the plain man’s justifica- 
tion for psycho-physics—the sort of justification that may be 
heard in the common room of every college. When some 
obstinate person points out that, after all, one may never get 
the whole of mental science that way, he 1s answered thus :-— 

Your own writers call the mind a sensation-complex clus- 
tering together by the force of the association of ideas (a 
little rift here, but nothing of that now), and associations are 
dependent on times and places and the similarities and dis- 
sunilarities of things—the inner connexions are replica of 
outward ones. You have only therefore to set your face 
squarely towards Nature and, with no reserve or arriére pensée, 
to expose yourself to the atomic bombardment which reveals 
our universe, and you will become clear-sighted men of science 
like us. 

Then one falteringly suggests that he has a nervous system 
which somehow transmutes the influence of the external 
world, and, after a while, the scientific man concedes you a 
new science of physiological psychology. He is happy be- 
cause he can still deal, he thinks, with tangible things; and 
he thinks you ought also to be pleased, because you get the 
psychology in somehow. Indeed, on reflexion, the typical 
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scientist feels more secure than ever, for, whereas in the science 
of psycho-physics, its own progress had demonstrated that 
the correlations between physical happenings and psychical 
changes, even when measured with the most praiseworthy 
exactitude, were by no means such as to justify the doctrine 
that our mental happenings were a mere replica of our 
physical environment, in physiological psychology a brighter 
future seemed about to dawn; for, thanks to a one-sided 
doctrine of psycho-physical parallelism, there was now a 
chance of getting rid of the mental altogether—except epi- 
phenomenally—and working wholly in terms of organs, nerve 
centres, neurons and vibrations. It was true that the 
epiphenomenalists, even in their own lectures on the subject, 
argued in mental terms, and not in anatomical diagrams and 
mechanical equations; but that was, of course, only to be 
expected in the infancy of the science. Moreover, we seemed 
likely, at last, to get causes comparable to the pushes and pulls 
of the material universe and substances of a solia sort to be 
pushed and pulled about. Mechanical explanation was to 
achieve its crowning triumph. 


III. PHystotocicaLn PsycHoLocy A LEGITIMATE STuDY 
FOR THE PSYCHOLOGIST. 


Let me frankly admit and whole-heartedly confess, that I 
welcome most unreservedly all the knowledge which a study 
of the nervous system can throw upon our mental life. True 
it is that some psychologists, especially perhaps Prof. Ward, 
foreseeing the coming extravagances of the physiological 
doctrine, wrote psychology wholly in mental terms, not be- 
cause they were ignorant of physiologv—Prof. Ward had 
himself, I understand, done brilliant work in that field—but 
as a methodological protest against the mixing up of mental 
and physiological terms, which seemed to them to introduce 
confusion and oscillation in the science, since one could not 
always be sure whether a physical condition were being re- 
ferred to or a mental state. 

But the parallelists, arguing, strangely enough, from a 
‘limitation of their own doctrine, pointed out that unless we 
could take into account the merely physiological changes as 
well, we should leave a hiatus in our knowledge. (I do not 
speak of any merely metaphysical hiatus, I am prepared to 
jump all such in this article.) The sequence to the psychical 
itself would be broken and undeveloped. Physiology then 
must at least supplement psychology, and a plea for the re- 
cognition of physical dispositions was put in. Some, indeed, 
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who preferred interactionism, limited of course like their 
opponents’ parallelism, pressed the claim too. We had heard 
of psychical disposition—which meant tendency or potenti- 
ality, as when we say it is a person’s disposition which makes 
him act so and so; physiological disposition could be taken to 
mean the arrangement of nervous particles in space, and there 
was the psychical flavour about the word to suit the taste of 
the mere psychologist. 

3ut this description did not meet with general acceptance, 
especially where such physiological dispositions were regarded 
as taking part in modifying conscious combinations, and the 
hypothesis of sub-consciousness—an alternative conception 
—still stands in psychological explanation. All this is very 
recent : a year or two ago the British Psychological Society 
found itself largely divided on the question, and only last year 
a battle royal raged in America round these two rival explana- 
tions in relation to questions of double personality. 

The parallelists, mostly forgetting the doctrine that neuroses 
and psychoses imply each other, urged the desirability of the 
physiological explanation. It is true they had not one to 
give, except that of a hypothetical dissociation of nervous 
processes—a convenient word meaning both substances and 
actions, and this word itself had been borrowed from psy- 
chology. 

They urged their case mainly by showing the illogical 
terminology of their opponents. It is easy to point out how 
absurd it is to talk of consciousness of which by very hypo- 
thesis we are not conscious, for subconscious means below 
the threshold of consciousness. Their opponents said that 
they believed that the dissociated processes below the threshold 
of consciousness went on much as if they were conscious, and 
that they could give an account of them in the ordinary 
psychical terms—an account which should at least be intelli- 
gible. Sub-consciousness is an explanation which may be at 
least pragmatically true. 

Their opponents urged the absurdity of speaking in this 
way of what was purely physiological process, and, as I have 
said, offered a physiological explanation or rather insisted on 
the desirability of a physiological explanation. I am, myself, 
prepared to accept either ; I am citing this case to show that 
this discussion has very practical bearings, and results in 
sharp divisions of opinion about actual concrete cases; and I 
suggest further that the difference in opinion may issue in a 
difference in treatment between medical and mental thera- 
peutics. I am, as I said, prepared to accept either, provided 
it affords theoretically a good basis for practical treatment, 
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though it seems probable that dissociated neurons will have to 
be associated more clearly with possible therapeutical practices 
before they can make good their theoretic claims. 


IV. THE PRACTICAL IMPORTANCE OF A CLEAR UNDERSTAND- 
ING OF THE MEANING OF PHYSIOLOGICAL AND PsycHo- 
LOGICAL. 


3ut let us suppose that we are arguing only with moderate 
people who are prepared to admit that 


The Mind is its own place— 


and derive no special pleasure from calling it epiphenomenal. 
These may very well urge, if they are parallelists of any sort, 
that it does not matter which of the two series of events we 
use in description, the mental series of events (where there 
are any), or the physiological series. If you can get the eel 
of science by the tail, why bother whether the eel is truly 
sinuous flesh and blood or merely the stream of thought. 

Well, I, for one, should be quite content, at least I think I 
should. I have no desire to play the Cartesian and say: 
L’esprit n’a pas besoin d’aucun lieu, ni ne dépend d’aucune 
chose matérielle. And perhaps this after all is all that the 
most moderate-minded physiologist of to-day asks us to do, 
But I shall quote a few instances of physiological method- 
ology, not because there is anything unique about them, 
but because they exhibit in an explicit form the assumptions 
usually implicit in such work. 

‘Dans ces paralysies de la latéralité des deux yeux, les 
mouvements de convergence sont conservés, méme quand 
loculogyrie est impossible des deux cétés; done, les droits 
internes incapables de se contracter pour l’oculogyrie latérale 
se contractent pour la convergence. Ceci prouve, une fois de 
plus, que le méme muscle et le méme nerf répondent a des cen- 
tres différents pour des mouvements différents. L’appareil 
nerveux de la convergence (of the Eyes) est absolument 
différent de l'appareil nerveux de latéralité (the sideways 
movements of the eyes) quoique le droit interne et son nerf 
interviennent dans les deux mouvements. Seules, les lésions 
périphériques d’un nerf entrainent la suppression de toutes 
les fonctions de ce nerf—Mais les lésions plus élevées en- 
trainent une symptomatologie différente suivant qu’elles frap- 
pent l’un ou l'autre des appareils nerveux qui aboutissent & 
ce nerf.’ ! 

1 J. Grasset, ‘‘ Bilateral Motor Action,” L’ Année Psychologique, 1905, 
>. 437. 
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The argument is clear. The same nervous units or centre 
cannot be responsible for two operations which can be dis- 
joined by paralysis of one of them ; the nervous apparatus 
must be different ; and, given the difference in func tion, a dif- 
ference in nervous centre is inferred. The conclusion de- 
pends upon a major premiss of parallelism. No one can 
complain if such premisses are taken as postulates merely ; 
but to me the conclusions seem stated too factually. 

On the next page we read: “Il faut admettre un nerf 
rotateur de la téte,’’ and ‘‘ La conception physiologique est 
obligée de modifier, ici encore, la conception anatomique. I] 
faut admettre un nerf suspiciens (élévateur des deux yeux) et 
un nerf despiciens (abaisseur des deux yeux), chacun de ces 
deux nerfs partant des deux hémispheres.”’ A new planet 
was once said to have been ‘ calculated into existence by heaps 
of algebra, but it was seen before it was generally believed 
in. Should we be too refractory if we ask for perceptions ana- 
tomiques and not merely conceptions anatomiques in such cases 
as these ? 

Let me give another instance (L’ Année Psychologique, 1905, 
p. 118): ‘‘ Enfin en 1903, J. Toteyko et M. Stefanowska 
dans leur travail ‘ Recherches algésimétriques’ (Bulletins de 
l’Académie royale de Belgique) se basent sur la non-existence 
de cette asymétrie normale pour conclure 4 l’existence d’un 
centre spécial pour la douleur ” 

Now why should the physiologist be so anxious to transfer 
his physiology into speculative anatomy; not regarded by 
him as speculative bien entendu, but more real than the facts 
from which he partially infers it? Why should such a say- 
ing as Binet’s, viz., ‘Que la répartition des sensations en 
deux groupes ayant des valeurs ol yjectives différentes est arbi- 
traire,” fall upon such deaf ears? In making experiments 
on school- children, defective in some ordinary, mental func- 
tion, I have been repeatedly asked by teachers why such 1s 
the case; and the curious and relevant thing is that, after I 
have translated the trouble in terms of nerves, centres, and 
nervous paths, though I am conscious al] the while that I am 
passing away from what is known to what is guessed, the 
teacher takes the inference for the fact, thinks back com- 
fortably to the function, and is satisfied. There is something 
particularly restful to people of to-day in a mechanical ex- 
planation, by which I mean an explanation which pictures 
material things i in spatial groupings working by pushes and 
pulls. I do not think it will be denied that the above in- 
stances are typical of the usual methodological procedure, but 
it is necessary, perhaps, to quote once more to show that it is 
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sometimes regarded as doubtful even by physiologists them- 
selves. 

Let me give one more quotation, this time from a valuable 
article by Van Gehuchten on the ‘‘ Anatomie du Systeme 
nerveux” (L’ Année Psychologique, 1905, p. 345) :— 

“Tl est curieux de faire ressortir ces tentatives faites par 
Bethe pour conclure de la valeur physiologique d'un organe 
a sa constitution anatomique, alors qu’il s’eleve avec tant 
d’én-rgie contre ceux qui voudraient déduire la fonction d’un 
organe de sa constitution anatomique.” Then with an un- 
usual admission for a physiologist, the writer continues : ‘‘ Les 
deux procédés nous paraissent également défectueux ; mais, 
a tout prendre, le second nous parait cependant de loin su- 
périeur au premier ”. 

Perhaps I may be allowed at first to express my criticism 
in a general methodological way. The usual argument runs 
thus: the same nerve does different things, that is, performs 
different functions, and hence we conclude that it leads to or 
from different nerve centres. But surely the facts given do 
not prove the conclusion reached except on the assumption 
that the same part of the cortex cannot perform more than 
one function. Anatomical evidence is required that the 
nerve does lead to two different centres, not a mere inference 
from physiology plus a highly localised form of the parallel- 
istic hypothesis. As far as the writer shows, the apparatus 
is the same: it is a queer conclusion from this that l'appareil 
nerveux est absolument différent. But, it may be argued, dif- 
ferent nervous centres have been found to fulfil different 
functions: we have evidence of such separation both ana- 
tomical and physiological; are we not entitled to argue by 
analogy that, where we find the functions to be different, we 
have a good presumption that their anatomical centres will 
be found distinct? Yes, I think there is enough presumption 
to make it worth while to settle the question anatomically by 
direct methods, but I doubt the validity of mere inference 
from one to the other. And even in the cases in which an 
anatomical centre is shown to be directly connected with 
some particular function, the argument has mostly been con- 
tent with the logical method of agreement, sometimes sup- 
plemented roughly with the method of difference. I should 
be inclined to contend that a more rigorous method should 
be applied, viz., the method of concomitant variations, which 
has been improved by mathematicians and set out in various 
correlation formule. We need to know whether so much 
centre is positively correlated with so much physiological or 
psychological function before we are entitled to a firm 
conclusion. 
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Our anatomical series and our physiological series must be 
separately estimated and measured before firm ground is 
reached. 

Mere correlation, however, is not enough, reciprocal acti- 
vity must be shown also: the function must be shown to 
produce anatomical variation and the anatomical variation 
must be shown to produce difference in function. This sort 
of correspondence is now being sought for all over the field 
of that backward science—as a physiologist might say—of 
psychology. In other words our causes must be shown to 
be statistically adequate to our effects and vice versd. I ask 
physiologists whether rigorous work along these lines will 
not show outstanding difficulties which, indeed, I seem to 
remember in one or two cases have been solved by a denial 
of parallelism altogether and a frank resort to interactionism. 
They are, if my memory serves me correctly—I am writing 
a long way away from books—psychica! rather than phy- 
siological difficulties, but they are still germane to my prin- 
cipal issue. But, asa difficulty arises at this point, may I 
crave a little space to try to remove it ? 

We have found an effort made to get easier thinking by 
tracing back our physiological questions to questions of ana- 
tomy. Wecannot, of course, entirely reduce them to questions 
of anatomy, but if we can only find some distinguishable 
neurological place or structure which subserves, and alone 
subserves every function, we know we are well on the way to 
transmute physiology into anatomy—in a way parallel to 
the attempted reduction of chemistry to physics. 

Now human physiology is a study of the functions of the 
human organism, considered, not as a unit, but as an assembly 
of different structures subserving different activities or re- 
ceptivities. Taken in this broad sense, there is no place for 
a science of psychology at all, it becomes part of physiology 
—the unity of mind can be politely left to the metaphysician 
with a contemptuous arriére pensée that there is nothing in it. 
But speaking more strictly, is this proceeding legitimate ? 
Physiological process is not thought process, is not even sensa- 
tional process; every sensation doubtless has a physiological 
side ; it produces certain changes in the nervous sensorium. 
But this change amounts to sense-impression only, it must 
be conscious or we must be conscious before it becomes sen- 
sation. I am not going to talk in a Dubois-Reymondian 
strain about impassable gulfs between nervous vibration and 
mental activity. But I think it fair to ask the physiologist 
whether, for merely practical purposes, for the necessary 
division of labour in these specialistic times, it may not be 
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wise to leave the psychologist as such to decide about mental 
process, provided he does not dictate to the former about 
anatomy and physiology. Yes, he answers both by his logic 
and his researches, but I can find out so much more about 
the nervous system itself if I am allowed to argue backwards 
and forwards from sensation and thought to anatomical struc- 
ture and the movements which physiology takes note of and 
vice versd. Well, if that is so, and I am not prepared at this 
moment to deny it, we must ask him to take his psychology 
from modern psychologists, as they at least try to take their 
anatomy from modern physiologists. Of course he does, 
would be the prima facie indignant answer. Passing by the 
admission that the physiologist learns to advance his science 
by utilising the data of the psychologist—an admission which 
from the typical man of science you would never get directly 
—let me ask what sort of psychology the neurologist accepts. 
I am speaking typically and do not wish to be understood as 
including all neurologists, although I think specification would 
be both presumptuous and invidious. 


V. THE UNDUE SIMPLICITY OF THE PRESENT PHYSIOLOGICAL 
AND ANATOMICAL SCHEMATA. 


It is not enough, even if I have been successful in showing 
methodological defects in the typical physiologist’s position, 
to confine my argument to dialectic victorie s—such victories 
are easy, and as barren as they are easy. 

The subtleties and distinctions of thought are always pass- 
ing beyond practice, and, for my own part, I have never reached 
any psychological conclusion experimentally which I could 
not show might be false, even on my own facts. 

Hence one of the causes of the dishke which the typical re- 
searcher bears to the metaphysician. Consequently I do not 
wish to press distinctions and difficulties of a purely meta- 
physical type. I shall try always to argue from some accepted 
body of knowledge or some philosophy accepted by science 
itself. 

I suppose there are few psychologists, especially those who 
have approached psychology through the natural sciences, 
who did not, at least in their earlier years, make a kind of 
speculative phy siological and anatomical basis for their psychi- 
cal happenings. We think of nervous substance as consisting 
of cells and fibres; what more natural than to suppose that 
the cells were concerned in the more substantive mental states 
—the definite sensations, and that the fibres subserved the 
very natural purpose of linking up one sensation with another ; 
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the perception of a thing was something which happened as it 
were all along the same level ; it meant merely the associa- 
tion of some sensations with others. 

If images or ideas (two very different things often slumped 
together) were necessary to complete perception, no real diffi- 
culty was introduced, for images were due to fainter discharges 
from sensational cells, or, if not, had, higher up, a separate 
cellular apparatus of their own. With an associationist psy- 
chology and a philosophy which made thought relationships 
a replica of the relationships of the material universe, there 
was a charming appropriateness about the analogical anat- 
omy which, even to this day, makes associationist psychology 
popular in physiological practice. One had, will he nill he, to 
become adapted to the universe: the failures in life were the 
original people, the successes were those who exposed them- 
selves most passively to the onslaught of the atoms. With 
such a philosophy the success of the cell-fibre associationist 
school was certain. Such a scheme has value too in educa- 
tional practice ; much educational work can undoubtedly find 
an adequate basis in a scheme of this kind. A child learns to 
know the names of things and learns to read by a process 
which would quite adequately be represented by the older types 
of physiological association. And, above all, the progress in 
general discipline and habit can fitly be represented by such 
schemata—the-burnt-child-dreading-the-fire episode being a 
case In point. Thus is the child-mind no longer exactly a 
Lockian tabula rasa, but an agglomeration of nerves, cells and 
fibres fit for the impress of carefully prepared educational en- 
vironment. With such educational schemes and such minds 
the power of the teacher appeared to be almost unlimited. 
The scheme was not quite complete, pleasure and pain had 
to come in to keep the line of development on the right path 
and to see that the inner relations were adaptively correspon- 
dent to the outer ones. But where were pleasure and pain to 
be placed in this coherent scheme ? Apparently there were 
no pain cells or pleasure cells, at least where ideas were con- 
cerned. The vibrations, if there were any, and there probably 
were for pleasure—we know that a dog wags his tail for joy— 
must be such as to influence all cells and fibres or nearly all, 
for there are few neutral mental states, even if any, which are 
untinged by pleasure or pain. Well, pleasure was a vigorous 
vibration, pain, if a vibration at all, was such a small one, 
that it argued that the cells or organs subserving the func- 
tion were about played out—pleasure meant success (a very 
different thing from success meant pleasure) and pain failure 
to act efticiently. Here the practical man objected that pain 
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is often stimulating—the schoolmaster, as was to be expected, 
took a hand on this side; and, on the whole, it was felt that 
pleasure and pain as the mainsprings of action were about 
the weakest links in the whole sensationist-associationist- 
physiologist explanation of mental life. 

Now, I, for one, do not wish to deny that this scheme had, 
and still has, a value for elementary expository purposes— 
even the pleasure-pain scheme can group many of our well- 
known experiences into an intelligible conceptual whole; it 
can explain the development of much of our knowledge, and, 
by comparing nerves to the beds of rivers, make us see how 
habits must be formed. 

But I am going to enter a plea that this scheme is likely 
to be obstructive to psychology. I say it may be obstructive. 
I do not wish to discuss the general question, viz., whether 
hypotheses must or must not always tend to become ob- 
structive ; for I am quite willing to accept them, both for 
purposes of understanding things myself and for expository 
purposes ; so that my opposition in this particular case is not 
based on the general rejection of explanatory conceptions. 

If one works much among students and teachers who have 
read physiological psychology, one hears implicitly and ex- 
plicitly much that makes the judicious grieve. A candid 
writer like Mr. McDougall may tell them flatly that psy- 
chology is much more advanced than neurology, and that 
much of the latter is hypothetical, being indeed derived 
analogically from the psychology of supposed corresponding 
mental events. Cela ne fait rien. I receive some astound- 
ing information from time to time, viz., that animals cannot 
feel and cannot adjust themselves to circumstances or adjust 
circumstances to themselves (the verbal expression is my 
own) unless they have nerves ; that unless we have differen- 
tiated sense-organs directly stimulated we can have no sensa- 
tions; that such and such a process cannot occur mentally 
because there is no neurological basis for it, or because the 
neurological basis together with some hypothesis such as that, 
for example, that only forward conduction is possible, renders 
such a process impossible, whatever introspection may de- 
clare. Nor do I think that these views are so absurd, on the 
knowledge presented, as they may seem to those who are 
well aware that neurology can give adequate parallels only 
to the very simplest of mental happenings, if to those. An 
American writer, himself an able neurologist, has criticised 
the present fashion of writing text-books of psychology in 
two unrelated sections: (1) A Description of the Nervous 
System (mostly inadequate and misleading); (2) General 
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Psychology. He has pointed out that it is a condition of 
things unique in scientific text-books that one part has almost 
nothing to do with the other, so far as the student can see. 
Perhaps, however, this is because the cross references are so 
difficult and so hypothetical, and, from the physiological point 
of view, so scanty. For the neurological schemata leave 
out most of that which we now regard as psychologically 
fundamental. We are fairly agreed, though on the exact 
definition of the term we are not yet agreed, that conation is 
fundamental in mental life—that, without inner tendencies 
striving to realise themselves, there would be no mental life 
as we know it—that this striving is absolutely prior both to 
ideas and to the sensations from the external world by which 
ideas are said by some to be wholly derived—that this striv- 
ing makes our most vigorous mental life a continuous solution 
of problems, either of action or of thought, into which sensa- 
tions, perceptions, conceptions and reasonings, pleasure and 
pain, fear and anger, hope and despair enter as constituent 
and modifying parts, deriving their value, and even their very 
existence, from the conation, and not calling it forth by an 
accidentally painful or pleasant sensation as the English clas- 
sical school had it. 

What does neurology say tothis? What working scheme 
of nerve-cells and fibres is adequate to such a complexity of 
process ? 

Again, we know that in real life we do not go on doing 
over and over again what we have already done before; the 
nervous channels with deepening beds that we hear so much 
about show us why we should, but we do not. We do not 
indefinitely repeat our mistakes, though on a merely asso- 
ciative scheme we ought to. We do not indefinitely continue 
to do the things we can do well and get better and better at 
them. Wedo tosome extent ; but, in every progressive mental 
life, saturation point is soon reached for particular processes, 
and satisfaction is found only in proceeding on other lines, 
How can this kind of growth—which, by the way, is normal 
in mental life—be explained by the associationist theories of 
nerve-cells and fibres at present in vogue? And as to the 
solution of those mental problems where the end is seen in a 
vague inchoate way before we set out to particularise at all— 
where the whole, in very truth, exists before the parts, where 
associations (I wish we could get another word for the kind 
of altogetherness I mean ; perhaps Prof. Stout’s word ‘ com- 
plication,’ used by him on the perceptual level, would do) exist 
before they are yet established, where the processes of thought 
dissociate as much as they associate, and finally the problem 
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is solved—each factor distinct—each factor co-operant—a 
jointed articulate whole—what sort of neurological scheme, 
neurons and synapses, conductions and resistances, would be 
adequate to this ? 


VI. EvonutTiIon AND PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer, in one of his essays, instances “ five 
men, occupied with mathematics and mathematical physics, 
in whose minds the formula of evolution raised no answering 
conception’. He might have added to the number had 
he included metaphysics and ethics in the list of reprobated 
studies, he might even have included himself; for, as is well 
known among philosophers, his Absolute Ethics and his Trans- 
figured Realism are both static and unevolutionary. — For 
complete adaptation in the Spencerian sense means the end of 
struggle, means the extinction of desire, means the decay and 
death of emotion, means, indeed, an intellectual Nirvana, for 
in time we should all be so well adapted and all so much alike 
that Bewusstsein tberhaupt would cease to be a guess and 
become a well-founded generalisation from the facts. We 
should seem as if we were merged into an Absolute with no 
more difficulties and contradictions to swallow. 

But this Spencerism is dead, why attack it? Well, I am 
not sure it is so dead, and if it is, there are curious sur- 
vivals. A most recent work treats feeling asif it were merely 
an undeveloped kind of sensation, something in process of 
becoming, which, in a somewhat theological way, finds itself 
only in losing itself,—it becomes distinguishable and differen- 
tiated sensation and ceases to exist as feeling. One would 
rather suppose that anoetic sentience (Prof. Stout’s expres- 
sion) does not cease to be intellectual because it is not yet 
noetic ; and suffused with feeling as we know it to be, yet 
we do not regard it as wholly feeling because it is so largely 
compounded with it. Some such view is perhaps almost 
inevitable to those for whom mental life is a sensation- 
complex, and it need only detain us in so far as it shows 
that Spencerism is not yet dead. The truth within it is 
that the new does often begin vaguely and gets specialised, 
differentiated, and at the same time articulated as it grows, 
becoming, at the same time, less emotional. 

Now, on the schemata of physiological psychology as usually 
presented, I find great difficulty in accounting for the new at 
all, und this brings me to the difficulty which I should 
express by speaking of physiological psychology as non-evo- 
lutionary in doctrine. 
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I do not propose to worry the vexed question of the relative 
riority of structure and of function. Iam parallelist enough 
to hope that we shall find a nervous correlate for all and every 
mental function, but we shall miss most of them if we persist 
in regarding mental and nervous change as something initiated 
always from without. 

As long as mental life was only thought to be compounded 
of sensations and derived images the scheme worked very 
fairly well ; but what are we going to do with the new factor 
of imageless thought, of the interpretation of sensation, nay, 
even those modifications of it which cannot be traced back to 
sensations ? Perhaps there are interpretative cells some- 
where, neurons of meaning which, by associating with cells 
subserving sensational processes, give us perceptions. If ne- 
cessary, by all means let us postulate them; there will be 
difficulties, I know, physiological and anatomical; but do not 
let us falsify perception so as to bring it within our present 
physiological scheme of sensations and images. Moreover, 
association itself is not the simple thing we once thought it to 
be. Recent work on associations justifies the view that they 
cannot be wholly explained by the time, place, and similarity 
factors of the classical school. It is the donnée, the mental! 
miliew of the moment, the interests, or the conations of the 
growing mind, which determine the lines of profitable as- 
sociation. I do not deny that there are other associations 
specially produced, as images often are, for purposes of 
psychological observations; but I claim that they are the 
non-purposive, mechanical and often obstructive associations 
which lack relevance. Now how can we explain this pur- 
posiveness physiologically 2? Where does it start from? Not, 
certainly, one would think, from sensations and images. If 
we cannot get it into our anatomical scheme, the omission 
will have a backstroke on our psychology which will be non- 
evolutionary and obstructive, however much we may warn 
students that our physiology only aims to show the easy 
things first. Again, from an evolutionary standpoint, we are 
perhaps more concerned with dissociation than with associa- 
tion. 

Living creatures which do not draw their knowledge from 
five senses, have percepts, at least they act as if they had. 
How does their more unitary and distinctionless apprehension 
become the sensational and conceptual apprehension which 
we know? ‘This is the main problem of physiological psycho- 
logy from an evolutionary standpoint. 
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VII. PrystonocicaL on PsycHoLoGicaAL METHODS. 


I do not wish, as I said before, to take any side on the 
question whether structure or function varies first—most 
parallelists would have no doubt that structure does. ‘‘ How 
can one think a thing which one has no appropriate structure 
to think with? ” such a parallelist would say—a very forcible 
argument. And as I, too, hope for nervous correlates for all 
psychical events I shall adinit this argument without discus- 
sion. I shall ask a simpler question than is involved in the 
usual discussion of structure versus function. I shall ask 
merely which of the two is more accessible, from which end 
can we best work. And which is the subtler way of pro- 
ceeding ? Do anatomical and physiological variations, even 
supposing we had clear vision of them in every human brain, 
show the variations which, psychologically, we can grasp at 
once, provided we approach them from the functional and 
mental side ? 

Since this paper was written I came, curiously enough, upon 
an identical argument in Prof. Claparéde’s paper on Hypno- 
tism in the Archives de Psychologie for July, 1909, page 379. 

Speaking of the physiological and psychological theories of 
hypnotism, he says :— 

“‘ Les theories dites psychologiques ont cependant le grand 
avantage de nuancer infiniment plus les détails des explica- 
tions, et de permettre une analyse plus fine et plus systéma- 
tisée, tandis que, dans le langage objectif, quand on a parlé 
d’inhibition corticale, de stagnation de neurocymes ou de 
ruptures de synapses, on a a peu prés tout dit. I] manque 
encore trop de piéces aux magesins de la physiologie céré- 
brale! Tenter aujourd’hui de reconstruire lhypnose en 
concepts physiologiques est peut-étre une entreprise aussi 
chimérique que de vouloir reproduire les délicates sculptures 
du Louvre avec le matériel grossier d’une boite de construc- 
tion pour enfants. Pensée consolante pour les éminents 
architectes qui s’y sont essayés en vain ; c’est 4 la nature des 
circonstances non a leur inhabileté qu’est da leur échec !” 

The facts of actual research answer the question for us. 
The argument runs back from function to structure much 
more frequently than from structure to function. And thera- 
peutical methods answer for us too and give the same answer. 
Whatever view as to the anatomical seat of mental defects 
we may hold, and whatever physiological conception of them 
we may deem to be the correct one, it is in the main by psy- 
chological methods that we endeavour to effect improvement. 
To minister to a mind diseased means the employment of 
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mental methods, and the pedagogy of the future will not be 
medico-pedagogy, as it is called in France, but psychological- 
pedagogy ; indeed, the science is already in rapid growth. And 
this is as true of the pedagogy of defectives as it is of that of 
more normal children. 


VILL. Tur VALUE oF INDIRECT OR PHYSIOLOGICAL METHOD 
oF PsycHoLoGy ITSELF. 


The whole purpose of this article has been missed if it is 
concluded therefrom that I have any wish to discourage re- 
searches into the physiology and anatomy of mental processes. 
I have no wish to support a theory of interactionism, the 
conclusions to which it leads philosophically do not appeal to 
me, though I freely admit that, methodologically, researches in 
physiological psychology are actually carried out on that basis, 
unless we choose to consider the correspondences that we 
actually find as implying no casual relationships. But, if we 
narrowed down the issues to those of actual psychological 
discovery made by anatomical or physiological means, we 
should find a condition of the following kind involved. I am 
indebted to Prof. Stout’s Analytic Psychology for the sugges- 
tion. 

If we know a psychical fact ‘a’ to be connected with a 
physiological or anatomical fact ‘a’ and another psychical 
fact ‘8° to be connected with a physiological or anatomical 
fact ‘b’; andif we further discover ‘a’ to be connected with 
‘b, before we know ‘a’ to be connected with ‘8,’ we have 
actually discovered something which may turn out to be of 
psychological value. There is just one caveat. It is probable 
that we may have to be content with less than these invari- 
able correspondences. The one-to-one correlations which 
science sets out, or used to set out, to find are very rare in 
Nature. It is probable that the most we may hope for in 
the future will be a high degree of positive correlation between 
series rather than between individual events, and this will 
probably be true in all sciences, and not only of physiological 
psychology. But this consideration may take us in a highly 
disputable realm, with the substitution of the terms ‘ genera- 
lisation ’ and ‘ hypothesis’ for the misplaced term ‘ law,’ and 
will probably land us in a pluralistic universe whose corre- 
spondences are by no means invariable—a realm which I do 
not propose, to-day, to enter. 


15 








IV.—_THE HUMANIST THEORY OF VALUE: 
A CRITICISM. 


By OLIVER C. QUICK. 


Ir is by this time the merest platitude that one of the subtlest 
dangers to philosophical reasoning lies in the ambiguity of 
simple words. The more commonly a word is used in every- 
day life the more liable to misunderstanding is its use in 
precise argument and the more careful the definition it 
demands. Pragmatists and humanists have now been oc- 
eupied for some years in proving that truth is a species of 
value, and in so doing they have laid insistent stress on the 
value all truths have for our life. How far, however, a 
general admission that all actual truths are valuable can be 
held to prove the humanist theory of truth, is a problem 
which has not yet received adequate discussion ; and it is 
probable that the omission may have been responsible for 
some misunderstanding in the course of controversy. Be 
that as it may, it is clear that no satisfactory Judgment can 
be formed upon the internal coherence of the humanist posi- 
tion while the meaning of the term value remains ambiguous 
or obscure; and it is ‘the purpose of this article to suggest 
that the time has come when humanism might with advan- 
tage pause in developing its theory of truth in order to 
explain more precisely its use of the term value. It is con- 
ceivable that once again there is some lurking misconception 
as to the meaning of the simplest term in the discussion. 

Since no precise definition of value has as yet been offered 
either by pragmatists or humanists, it may perhaps serve the 
purpose of inquiry to start with a rough description of the 
most obvious meanings of the word and then consider what 
conclusions may be drawn therefrom as to its use or abuse 
by the new theory of truth. 

In its primary sense the term value seems to stand for the 
idea of worth or importance, des eipnpévor, i.e. for goodness 
in general with special reference to its aes by and re- 
lation toa mind. It is in this “‘ absolute’ sense that Kant 


conceives the ‘‘ value” of the individual, in his famous maxim 
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that every human being should be treated as an end in him- 
self. Thus too with a psychological application it seems 
possible (superficially at any rate) to distinguish the category 
of value from the category of reality as that category through 
which the mind expresses its judgments of ‘‘ goodness”’ as 
distinct from those of mere ‘ being”. This however is a 
highly controversial distinction which will be referred to 
again later, and 1s only here mentioned in order to avoid con- 
fusion between this wide use of the term and its secondary 
meaning. 

This latter is the more usual one, and in it “ value”’ stands 
for worth or goodness for some particular purpose of the 
mind. When we call a thing ‘‘ valuable’’ we generally mean 
that it is useful for some end we desire to achieve. A coin’s 
value, for instance, may be said to be or to represent its 
utility as a means to the interchange of commodities. In 
this sense “‘ value’? may be defined as that property of an 
instrument which constitutes its utility in attaining the 
purpose to which its use is directed. 

In which of these two senses do Pragmatism and Human- 
ism intend their use of the word 1n connexion with truth to 
be received? Chiefly, at any rate, in the second and 
narrower. For Humanism is usually both attacked and de- 
fended as that philosophy which identifies truth with utility, 
and certainly it claims to show that the difference between 
truth and error is purely a difference between degrees of 
usefulness.! 

Accepting then, temporarily at any rate, this more usual 
sense of the word value, it may be not unprofitable to inquire 
what conclusion may be drawn as to its use or abuse in con- 
nexion with truth. At the very outset it may be noticed 
that a value in itself is simply nothing at all apart from the 
means or instrument whose utility it constitutes. It is the 
relation of an instrument to a purpose, and as such, to use 
the Aristotelian phrase, év €Xayiotos dvow. It is indeed 
obvious that the value of an instrument cannot be identified 
with the instrument itself, and that if, for instance, benevo- 


More accurately, perhaps, between utility and active inutility or ob- 
structiveness ; between ‘‘ forwarding and baffling an interest” or ‘* satisfy- 
ing and thwarting a purpose’ (Dr. Schiller, Studies in Humanism, p. 6). 
This alteration in expression however makes no practical difference. All 
errors are ‘‘ truth-claims’”’ (‘fa claim to truth is involved in every asser- 
tion as such,” J. c., p. 145) and they must possess a certain degree of 
utility to have been formulated at all. These erroneous judgments are 
only bad and useless because others are more useful ; hence their ‘‘ ob- 
structiveness ’’ being purely relative, is only a low degree of utility looked 
at from the negative point of view. 
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lence is valuable in promoting the life of a community, 
benevolence itself must be something other than the value 
which is its utility in social life. Nothing, in short, which 
has value, can itself be value. Humanism on the other hand 
seems to assert sometimes that truth is that which has value, 
sometimes that truth is itself value. Thus for instance on 
page 7 of Studies in Humanism is stated the definition that 
truths are logical values, while on page 8 we are told that 
‘all real truths must have shown themselves to be useful”. 
Perhaps, therefore, it may serve to clear the ground if we 
start by asking the initial question, ‘‘ In what sense can truth 
be said in humanist theory both to be and to have value?” 

The answer is as obvious as the question. There is an 
elementary distinction to be made between “truth” as gen- 
eral idea and a truth or particular judgment which is true. 
Every truth or true judgment is a valuable instrument where- 
by we attain a purpose and its truth (e., abstract truth) is 
its value. In the sphere of logic our instruments are all par- 
ticular judgments or “‘truth-claims’’. We find out by a 
process of testing or “ verification ’’ which judgments are the 
more useful for our purposes and we call the relatively useful 
“true’’ and the relatively useless “false’’. For the humanist 
then, speaking cata tov axpi8h Aoyor, truth itself (7.c., the 
common property of particular truths in virtue of which they 
are called true) is not valuable, but value; while it is @ truth 
or true judgment which as value and is valuable. In this 
sense it 1s maintained that all truths have value while truth 
in general is defined as itself a kind of value. 

‘The emphasis of this distinction has at any rate the merit 
of bringing out clearly the difference between a method of 
determining what judgments are truths and what errors, and 
a theory of what truth and error themselves are. In more 
technical language, the difference is that between logical 
method and epistemological theory, and here is displayed a 
joint in the armour, which may be the most vulnerable point 
of the new philosophic system. For the sake of termino- 
logical clearness (even at the cost of a certain sacrifice of 
accuracy due to the over-lapping of the terms) it is convenient 
to restrict the term pragmatism to the logical method which 
asserts that the truth of all judgments is to be tested by the 
value they are found to possess, and to reserve the term 
humanism for the epistemological theory that truth itself isa 
kind of value. The possibility of this distinction may indeed 
be admitted by Humanism,! but it has hardly received the 

1The distinction, as is natural, has not been clearly brought out in Dr. 
Schiller’s books, since in his view it possesses no value. It does not cor- 
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attention which its importance demands. After all, an in- 
strument’s peculiar value is only the result or expression of 
its peculiar nature. It is difference in nature which causes 
difference in value, and it may be that the difference in value of 
true and false judgments refers back to and is caused by a 
difference in nature of true and false judgments qué true and 
false. There is therefore no validity in the inference which 
Humanism sometimes tends to make,' from the datum that 
the value of judgments varies as their truth to the con- 
clusion that the truth of judgments is their value. To takean 
example from another subject-matter: Given that for every 
change of mental condition there is a corresponding physio- 
logical change in the brain, it does not follow that mental 
change is nothing more than a physiological phenomenon ; 
though it is valid to argue from the latter to the former and 
even ultimately to infer that one is the cause of the other. 
Another illustration is provided by psychology. Given that 
the satisfaction of desire is accompanied by a proportionate 
pleasure it does not follow that the pleasure is the satisfaction 
of the desire; for then (since every desire is for its own 
satisfaction) there follows the further inference that the 
mind can desire nothing but its own pleasure. And yet in 
both illustrations taken, the false inference has been made, 
by materialism in the one case, and psychological hedonism 
in the other; so that there must be considerable plausibility 
in this kind of paralogism. Is it not possible that the 
difference between ‘‘true’’ and ‘false’’ causes and shows 
itself in difference of value on somewhat the same logical 
principle as mental change causes and shows itself in cerebral 
change or degrees of satisfied desire in degrees of pleasure ? 
Does humanistic theory after all follow from pragmatic 
method ? 

Humanism would seem to have two reasons for maintain- 
ing that it does. (1) It may be contended that, once the prag- 


respond to the distinction drawn between Pragmatism and Humanism in 
Studies in Hum., ch. i., for that is between an epistemology and a wider 
philosophic orientation, which is yet not a metaphysic (see esp. p. 16). 
Pragmatism seems to be used indifferently for a method of testing truths 
by their consequences, i.¢., the value they are found to have (p. 5) and a 
theory which defines truth itself as logical value (p. 7). The phrase 
“method of determining the nature of truth” (p. 5) is ambiguous. 

‘E.g. Studies in Humanism, p. 6: ‘If therefore the consequences of 
an assertion turn out to be in this way ‘good,’ it is valuable for our 
purposes and, provisionally at least, establishes itself as ‘true’; if they 
are bad we reject it as useless and account it ‘false’ and search for 
something that suits our purposes better. . .. Thus the predicates 
‘true’ and ‘false’ are nothing in the end but indications of logical 
value.” (Italics mine.) 
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matic method is admitted, there is no further value in a sharp 
distinction between the nature of truth and the method by 
which it is recognised and tested in particular truth-claims. 
Hence the distinction cannot pragmatically be maintained, 
(2) There is the further argument that the distinction leaves 
the nature of truth and error unknowable and so results in 
an entirely avoidable and gratuitous scepticism. 

These arguments require careful consideration. The only 
valid answer to (1) is that it seems clearly wrong upon the 
facts. At first sight it appears psychologically indisputable 
that many of our beliefs only have value for our lives in so 
far as they are held to be other than valuations and the truth 
which they claim other than value. This is perhaps most 
obviously true of religious beliefs. In the case of nearly all 
devout people it is just because their belief in God is held to 
express truth irrespective of its value for life! that that same 
belief has such enormous value for their life. It is just be- 
cause they believe in a “ next world”’ as a reality irrespective 
of its value for this, that they are able to shape their lives in 
this world by their belief in the world to come. And this 
truth is quite unaffected by the fact that men form their re- 
ligious beliefs to suit their spiritual needs (i.e. by a pragmatic 
method) and verify them by finding out if they ‘‘ work”. 
For this actual process of verification (at least as it at present 
takes place) presupposes the nature of the truth-claim which 
it verifies to be other than a value-claim. And this is a vital 
point. For what does not work so long as we regard truth 
as other than value might work if we accepted the definition 
of truth as value, since one of the present conditions of its 
working, viz. that it should not be inconsistent with our 
belief that truth is other than value, would in that case be 
removed. 

The same principle may be applied to our belief in historic 
fact. The whole value of historic fact-truths for life, whether 
or not they are established pragmatically, comes from our 
belief in them as truths apart from their value. Say their 
truth is value, and you destroy the value of the truths. 
Further, in the case of historic truth it is particularly obvious 
that at present one of the conditions of a judgment on fact 
‘‘working’’ and ‘‘ becoming true”’ is that it should prove 
consistent with the popular and scientific belief in the ‘‘ inde- 


''This does not of course mean that any other belief would do just as 
well, but that, granted it is the value of the belief which makes it held 
as “ true,’ its value depends on its being held true whether it is valuable 
or not. 
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pendence ”’ lof past fact, ie., the belief that historic fact as 
such happened once for all and remains entirely unaltered 
by our knowing or ignorance of it.2. In other words, historic 
truths, as matters now stand, if they are to establish their 
claim must be found to square with the belief that their 
truth, as representing fact, is other than their value ; for the 
value of a fact or truth is clearly altogether dependent on 
our knowledge of it. And this belief seems vital both to 
popular and scientific conceptions of history. No doubt to 
the mind embarking on any historic inquiry this doctrine of 
the ‘‘ independence ” of fact can only embody itself in a belief 
that the events about which it is to inquire happened either 
in one way or 1n some other, and it would be ridiculous to 
contend that such a belief—depending as it must on a state 
of subjective ignorance—could yield any canon for guiding 
historic search. Such belief in the independence of fact does 
not provide any guide for searching, but it does provide the 
motive for search and a condition of the value of the discovery 
when it is made and verified. ‘Take away from the scientific 
historian the belief that something happened which he can at 
most only discover and never alter by discovering, and what 
motive is left for his search, what justification for his methods, 
and what value for his conclusions? Clearly this difficulty 
is quite unatfected by the suggestion that the historian’s task 
is to decide which of several stories is the most probable. 
For “ most probable’ means ‘‘ most likely to have happened,” 
and the inalterability of what happened is implied for him in 
the use of the word ‘‘ probable,’ whether or not he conceives 
himself able to arrive at absolute truth in the matter. A 
belief then that historic truth is other than a value is 
essential to the value of historic beliefs and is postulated by 
the methods of historic criticism. It might even justifiably 
be asserted that the historic conclusions now reached by the 


1The word “ independent” is ambiguous but almost inevitable. It is 
not here used in the sense of ‘‘ out of all possible relation to human 
knowing ”’ but in the sense of “ unalterable by knowledge’. In the words 
of Dr. Schiller ‘‘ Independent must mean at least that the relation to us 
into which a truth” (or a fact) ‘‘ must enter when it is known does not 
atfect its nature ’’ (‘‘ The Rationalistic Conception of Truth,”’ in the Pro- 
ceedings of the A ristotelian Society, 19% 9, p- 87). Why Dr. Schiller should 
proceed to argue on the next page that ‘‘if Truth is”’ (in this sense) 
“essentially independent of a knower, human or otherwise, verification 
may be dispensed with,’’ I cannot understand. Even if truth is in this 
sense independent, it does not follow that we cun recognise truth without 
verification. 

*To object ‘‘ but this sort of ‘fact’ is not knowable by us” begs the 
question, for the belief claims that all fact is of the same sort and remains 
the same whether known by us or not. 
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pragmatic method assume the falsehood of the humanist 
theory of truth, since they must square with the belief that 
truth is other than value. 

A purely descriptive analysis, therefore, of the implications 
of religious and historic beliefs and the methods by which 
they are established seems sufficient to show that to maintain 
a clear distinction between the nature of truth itself and its 
‘consequences’ by which it is recognised and tested in par- 
ticular ‘‘ truth-claims”’ is of all-important practical value. 
And here perhaps it is just worth while to notice in passing 
a curious analogy between humanism in epistemology and 
hedonism in ethics. Hedonism having defined the good as 
pleasure, is often constrained to add as a practical limitation 
that the best way to attain pleasure on the whole is to aim at 
something else. So Humanism, having defined truth as value, 
seems bound to admit that the best way to get the full value 
out of truth is to believe that it is something else. Both 
systems seem to transport us into a kind of looking-glass 
world where we must turn our backs on any object we desire 
to achieve. 

(2) Moreover it seems at least doubtful whether from a 
humanistic point of view it does follow that to insist in the 
sense indicated on truth itself ‘‘transcending’’ or being 
“independent” of the process by which it is verified and 
established must lead to utter scepticism. Even if sucha 
conclusion appeared inevitable it would ill become Humanism 
to purchase logical consistency at the expense of ignoring the 
real needs of the human personality. But a very little re- 
flexion seems to show that the sceptical conclusion only 
follows if the validity of the pragmatic method be denied. 
For all that is required to avoid it 1s the postulate that what 
we find best to suit our needs does ultimately represent some- 
thing of real and eternal truth. So long as we make this 
assumption (our right to which only a denial of pragmatic 
method can dispute) the impossibility of attaining absolute 
truth can never drive us into absolute scepticism ; for we can 
always argue from the value to the at any rate puartial and 
representative truth of our beliefs.!. Scepticism will thus be 
left to the pessimist. No doubt such a very tentative and 
halting pragmatism must leave the nature of truth and error 


1The application of this principle to religious belief is obvious, see 
Tyrrell, Lex Orandi, pp. 57, 58 and passim. The value of historic truths 
at first sight does no doubt appear to depend on a claim to absolute truth 
or nothing, but this ceases to be so when the metaphysical assumptions 
(e.g., the reality of time) implicit in the simplest statement of fact are 
fully realised. 
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as such undefined, but this need not be an insuperable ob- 
jection so long as the argument from the value to the truth 
of particular judgments is admitted ; for then we are not left 
wholly powerless to distinguish truths from errors. Nor is 
this admission tantamount to an identification of truth and 
value; for no small part of the value of those “ claims ”’ 
which by their value establish themselves as true, will be de- 
rived from the fact that they square with our belief that truth 
in itself is other than a value. After all “indefinable’’ is not 
quite the same thing as ‘‘ meaningless”. The apparent in- 
definability of moral good, for instance, is not generally held 
to render all moral discrimination between good and evil 
meaningless and impossible. 

To discuss further, however, the possibility of rival theories 
of truth based upon the pragmatic method is outside the 
present purpose. The question to be answered is, granted 
that the foregoing criticism of Humanism is in itself coherent, 
has it rightly apprehended the meaning of the humanist 
definition of truth as value? It should always be remem- 
bered that Humanism never defined truth as value in general 
but as a specific kind of value, viz., logical, and it may be per- 
tinently argued on the humanist side that such criticisms as 
the above on the nature of the value possessed by truth in 
certain spheres of thought fail to distinguish logical value 
from other different species, especially moral.! Does not the 
whole plausibility of these arguments which seek to prove 
that truth if it is to have value must itself be other than value, 
really rest on a confusion between logical and moral values ? 
Our religious and historic beliefs no doubt cease to have 
moral value for life unless their truth or logical value is held 
to be in a sense independent * of the moral and can be verified 
to some extent at any rate apart from it: but then Human- 
ism never contended that logical value ought to be proved by 
moral.’ As the greatest of all logicians insisted, ot« éote weTa- 


‘*Thus the predicates ‘true’ and ‘false’ are... indications of 
logical value, and as values akin to and comparable with the values pre- 
dicated in ethical and esthetical judgments. ... Of course the 
special nature of the testing depends on the subject-matter” (Studies in 
Hum., p. 6). (Italics mine.) 

**“If we insist in preserving the word (independence) . . . it must, 
at least, be interpreted pragmatically as a term which discriminates 
certain behaviours, which distinguishes certain valuations within the cog- 
nitive process” (Stud. in Huin., p. 182). 

It is not quite clear how far Dr. Schiller wishes this principle to be 
applied; ef., eg., Stud. in Hum., p. 369. “As against all such 
attempts’ (on the part of rationalistic monism) ‘‘ we must hold fast to 
the principle that the truest religion is that which issues in and fosters 
the best life.’’ (Italics mine.) Of course it would be absurd in an 
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Bavra detEar. All that is really required to satisfy scientific 
and popular belief in the independence, eg., of historic truth 
is the clear distinction of its logical from its moral value, 
The most rigid principles of “truth for truth’s sake’’ may 
thus in practice be upheld, and the value of scientific methods 
and conclusions is amply justified when once it is recognised 
as strictly logical and independent of their bearing upon 
morals. Moreover, it may now be urged, there is danger of 
scepticism if truth is held in any sense to ‘‘ transcend ”’ the 
process by which it is recognised and verified in particular 
truth-claims. For in proportion as we assert that truth in 
itself is other than value while admitting that it is validly 
proved in particular cases by the value which it is found to 
possess, the validity of the argument from value to truth be- 
comes itself incapable of logical verification and rests entirely 
on an optimistic or moral assumption; though of course 
Humanism is the last philosophy to contend that our ** arbi- 
trary’ choice of optimism invalidates the conclusions we 
derive from it. 

Such a defence of the humanist position may not be en- 
tirely conclusive, but it seems undeniable that the insistence 
on the distinctive character of logical value represents 
Humanism in quite a fresh aspect which has so far received 
too little consideration from its critics. A strict analysis, 
however, of the use of terms is necessary before the legitimacy 
of this defence can be admitted. If ‘‘ value’’ means “‘ utility” 
then a specifically logical value must imply a_ specifically 
logical purpose: for utilities can only differ in kind in rela- 
tion to different purposes. What then is this distinctively 
logical purpose ? Humanism has been so occupied in treating 
logic as a means to human ends in general that all too little 
has been heard of it. If there be any such end at all, 
it must in some sense be ‘‘ knowledge,” z.e., the attainment 
of truth, whether truth be identified with a correspondence, 
a coherence, a harmonised experience, or any other of the 
definitions which have been put forward. 

Here then, if the humanist definition of truth is to stand, 
since ‘utility’ can only be predicated of means and not of 
ends as such, the strict identification of ‘‘ value’’ with 
“utility ’’ breaks down, and reverting to the first definition 
suggested at the beginning of this article we must take 
“value”? as ‘* goodness’’ with special reference to its ex- 
perience by the mind. Regarded subjectively this definition 
article like this to raise the problem of religious truth. I only mention it 
throughout as a convenient illustration of the senses in which the general 
definition of truth as value is and is not to be understood and criticised. 
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comes very near to ‘‘ oe ” nor would it seem repug- 
nant to the humanist position, for Dr. Schiller has himself 
asse rted that truth and error may be tested by their “ satis- 
fying” or “thwarting” a purpose.’ There seems no warrant 
for the hasty conclusion that Humanism means to identify 
truth with utility in any sense which would exclude the con- 
ception of truth as end. If however ‘‘ value” is after all to 
be identified with a satisfaction or satisfactoriness (to use a 
barbarous but more accurate term), we have only further to 
equate “logical” with ‘‘intellectual”’ (a very natural step if 
no figment of ‘‘ pure”’ intellect 1s intended) to reach a view 
of truth which appears to be verbally much the same as that 
lately advocated by Mr, Bradley.” How then does Humanism 
retain the distinctive character of its theory? Not even 
Plato would have attempted to deny that truth was good 
and satisfactory, and certainly an intellectualist would be the 
last person to contend that it was not logical. And it is no 
answer to point out that Humanism alone asserts that truth 
consists solely in intellectual satisfaction and nothing more. 
The question still remains, ‘‘ What does or would satisfy the 
intellect?’ No appetite of man can be satisfied simply by 
satisfaction. Some further account must be given of what 
the appetite is for, and in what the satisfaction consists. 

Until therefore Humanism has further expounded its use 
of the term value and clearly stated what it considers the 
exact differentia of logical value to be its right to insist on 
the specific character of that value is at least open to 
obje ction. 

But perhaps a juster idea of the humanist use of logical 
value may be gained by going back to the psychological facts 
on which the doctrine has alw ays professed to base itself. It 
was suggested at the beginning of this article that the term 
value in its primary sense might be taken as expressing the 
fundamental attitude of the mind towards goodness in gen- 
eral. It is admittedly in a psychological doctrine of the 
ultimate character of the ‘‘ value-attitude’’ of the mind (as 
distinct from the mere ‘‘ fact attitude’’) that the roots of the 
humanist philosophy really lie. It has pointed out that our 
esthetic, ethical and directly sensational judgments are all 
expressions of the fundame ntal value-attitude in specifically 
different relations ;* that is to say that the concepts of fair 
and foul, right and wrong, pleasure and pain, which such 
judgments predicate are in their essence specifically different 


"Stud. in Hum., p. 6. ?Minp, Oct., 1909, cf. esp. p. 490. 
Cf. esp. Hum., pp. 162, 163. 
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value-attitudes of the mind, the function of the judgment 
being in each case essentially a valuation. Ought we not to 
regard our logical judgments (i.e., those which predicate 
“true’’ and “ false’’) as a parallel species of valuation and 
the concepts of truth and error as specific value-attitudes ? 
Leaving on one side however the precise difference of mean- 
ing with which ‘“ value” is here used and the imperative 
need for a humanist definition of value, which its con- 
sideration would seem to indicate, such a doctrine appears to 
stand in need of much more defence, or at any rate explan- 
ation, than it has hitherto received. It may be granted that 
the categories of value and reality, or, psychologically speak- 
ing, the “value-” and “ fact-attitudes” of the human mind 
are equally ultimate and so inter-connected that truth for the 
human mind must always contain implications of value.’ It 
may be granted that the inter-dependence and inter-change- 
ableness in actual practice of such epithets as ‘‘ true,” “ good,” 
“right,” “pleasant,” and ‘beautiful’ should compel the 
attention of the epistemologist. It may be granted even that 
all ‘‘logical’’ truth-judgments have a value-aspect, since if 
there were literally no satisfaction or interest in making them 
they would never have been formulated.2 But the main ob- 
jection to the humanist doctrine on its psychological side 
arises from the concept of reality. The whole meaning of 
the specifically ‘ logical’ truth-judgment lies in its reference 
to reality as such. This Humanism has never denied, but, 
quite consistently, it claims to express reality itself in terms 
of value. Here however it seems to travel altogether beyond 
its psychological brief. It makes the highly disputable as- 
sumption that the category of reality, the fact-attitude of the 
mind, is less ultimate and fundamental than the category of 
value or the value-attitude. Why, it may be asked, is the 
attempt to express reality in terms of value any less arbitrary 
or confusing than the attempt to express value in terms of 
reality? Granted that ‘existence without ‘ appreciation,’ 
fact without ‘value,’ is rather a figment of abstraction than 
a psychical experience’’;* yet the exact converse seems 
equally true. The fact-attitude seems to be implied in the 
value-attitude at least as much as the latter in the former. 


1 It would surely take a very extreme intellectualist to deny all essential 
connexion between ‘‘ truth,” ‘‘good”’ and “right”. For all satisfaction 
must represent itself to the mind as ‘‘ good” in some sense, and it is 
hardly possible to deny that truth is ultimately ‘‘ better” and ‘‘ more 
right ” than error. 

2 Of. Stud. in Hum., p. 9, “All meaning depends on purpose ”’. 

. Hum., p- 55. 
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Though no doubt reality for the mind is always essentially 
connected with “value” since it must possess some “ im- 
portance ” to be noticed or make an impression, i.e., be 
experienced, still it is psychologically false to say that this 
importance constitutes the reality ; for the mind is always and 
immediately aware that the importance is derived from the 
nature of reality as such—otherwise it completely vanishes. 
For importance is still a relation and éy édayioros dveow. 
This category of reality then being equally ultimate with that 
of value, is clearly presupposed in all predication and pervades 
all judgment and not “logical”? judgment only; and so also 
does truth (as ‘“‘claim”’) in virtue of its direct reference to 
reality as such. Indeed Humanism itself has insisted that 
all assertions clan truth.! 

No doubt the whole subject is far too complicated for 
treatment here, but in order to induce a clearer exposition of 
the humanist doctrine, two conclusions might be suggested 
on the strength of this very inadequate analysis. (1) Since 
truth is claimed by all judgments whatsoever, the term 
“logical”? either does not constitute a specific differentia of 
judgments or is not applicable to truth as such. (2) Al- 
though truth is no doubt essentially and at every point con- 
nected with notions of ‘‘ good’”’ and ‘‘ value,” yet as distinct 
from all other eulogistic terms it derives its special meaning 
and value precisely from a reference to reality as such, i.e., 
to reality as distinguishable from mere value. 

Thus by a somewhat different road it seems possible to 
reach the same conclusion as before, viz., that to define truth 
as value is to destroy the vaiue of truth. In other words, is 
there not a fundamental confusion between the nature of 
truth and its criterion at the root of the humanist theory ? 
No doubt as long as we admit the existence of a distinctively 
logical or intellectual appetite or purpose—no matter how 
inextricably connected with other appetites and purposes— 
we may and must apply the criterion of ‘ satisfactoriness ” 
or “value’’ or ‘“ consequences’’; and the value of truth for 
all purposes cannot be too strongly insisted upon. But this 
does not answer the questions, what is that distinctive ap- 
petite for, what is the nature of the purpose, and wherein 
does its satisfaction consist? If we deny the distinctive 
purpose, truth is inevitably degraded to what is valuable for 
other purposes, and its own peculiar value inevitably vanishes 
altogether. ‘Salt is good, but if the salt have lost his 
savour...” Is it then, after all, so clear that a complete 


Stud. in Hum., p. 145. 
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sympathy with the philosophic orientation of Humanism, 
and even an adoption of the pragmatic method, leads to an 
acceptance of the humanist definition of truth ? 

No doubt much apology is needed for the introduction of 
such complex and varied questions as have here been raised, 
where any approach to adequate treatment is clearly impos- 
sible. Such confusion and obscurity are however almost 
inseparable from an attempt to appreciate the central defini- 
tions of a new system of philosophy - and until the essence of 
Humanism is clearly understood, it seems premature for the 
critic to turn his attention directly to its bearing pon par- 
ticular spheres of thought. 








V.—DISCUSSIONS. 
PHILOSOPHIC PRE-COPERNICANISM.! 


Tue aim of this paper is not to review Mr. Prichard’s book as a 
whole, but simply to examine his treatment (in chapters iv. and vi., 
headed respectively ‘Phenomena and Things in Themselves’ and 
‘Knowledge and Reality’) of certain aspects of the problem of the 
Critique. Again attention will be directed more to the question of 
how far Mr. Prichard’s reasoning helps to solve the difficulties raised 
iby Kant, than to the question how far his eriticisms of Kant are 
justified, or how far Kant may be said in spite of these criticisms 
to have supplied a satisfactory theory on the debated points. Mr. 
Prichard’s attitude rather than Kant’s is the central interest of this 
discussion. 

\t the opening of chapter iv. (Phenomena and Things in Them- 
selves) Mr. Prichard quotes Kant’s view that time and space are 
determinations or relations of things as they are perceived. Such 
a statement he condemns as absurd because determinations or rela- 
tions can only apply to things as they are independently of percep- 
tion. Recalling an example of Plato’s he reminds us that if the 
assertion “a stick is bent in the water ’’ proves to be the record of 
a delusion, we can no longer say the stick is bent, we say the stick 
looks bent, not it “is bent to us or as perceived’. Hence the 
rational statement of Kant’s position would be that things “are 
spatial for our perception though not in themselves’’.® Yet Kant 
inconsistently denies that space is an illusion. He is able to affirm 
this by the help ‘of a transition which at first sight seems harmless. 
In stating the tact of perception he substitutes for the assertion that 
things appear so and so to us, the assertion that things produce ap- 
' He thus ‘introduces a second reality distinct 
from the thing, viz. an appearance or phenomenon, and thereby he 
gains something other than the thing to which space can be at- 
tached as a real predicate.” But this cannot stave off final break- 
down, for phenomena are after all appearances, and it is absurd to 
predicate spatiality of appearance: for ‘an appearance being neces- 
sarily something mental, cannot possibly be said to be extended ”’.* 


peakances in ws.” 


'Kant’s Theory of Knowledge. By H. A. Prichard, Fellow of Trinity 
College, Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1909. 
a eye al a 4 Thid, > Thid., SP. 76. 
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The argument is conclusive if Mr. Prichard’s underlying as- 
sumptions be granted, viz. that in genuine knowing the mind grasps 


reality ‘as it is,’ an errroneous belief being just ‘appearance,’ a 
subjective mnist which rises (how ?) between the mind and its object. 
But does Kant concede this theory of the purpose and nature of 
knowledge? Does he not hold by the view that in the act of 
knowing the mind transforms the bare ‘reality’ given to it, causing 
the thing in itself to become phenomenal? Mr. Prichard would 
probably reply that such a process is not knowing. We seek to 


know ‘the thing’: if in knowing we alter it, we fail of our aim. 
And he would perhaps urge that Kant admitted this. For he 
gives to the reality before known the honourable name of the thing 
as it is, and to the reality as known the slighting appellation of 
‘appearance’. And in ordinary terminology the object of the in- 
quirer is to know the ‘thing’ not ‘the appearance’. But which 
is the ‘thing’ we wish to know? The thing as it is apart from us 
or as it is in interaction with us? Let us revise our vocabulary. 
Let us call the reality as apprehended (and possibly transformed) by 
appropriate mental process, the ‘thing’ or the object of knowledge. 
And let us dub the thing-in-itself of Kant, which is reality anterior 


to being known (Mr. Prichard’s things as they are “whether per- 





ceived or not’’!), vA, the raw material of knowledge. By this 
transvaluation we blunt the edge of Mr. Prichard’s criticism. And 
on this hypothesis we can read an intelligible meaning into the 
Kantian statement, since phenomena are no longer purely mental 
existences of which it is nonsense to predicate spatiality. They 
are on the contrary the transformed ty of reality, of which 
transformed objects spatiality may be a true attribute. Whether 
Kant can be made consistent with this position is of course a fat 
more difficult problem, but it is an explanation which does not 
make Kant’s position self-evident nonsense and allows the import- 
ance of his distinction between the first gropings and final elabora- 
tions of the cognitive process, between what is given to and what 
comes out of the knowl dge-process. But Mr. Prichard might ask: 
apart from the merits or demerits of the theory thus propounded, 
is there any need for formulating a theory to transcend the naively 
realistic standpoint at all? It may be answered, that such a theory 
is imperatively called for, both to meet the fact of error with 
an intelligible explanation and to answer the central question 
raised in the Critique, respecting a priori synthetic judgments— 
a question which is re-stated by Mr. Prichard but nowhere in his 
book finds an adequate reply. That the position of the naive 
realist is not free from difficulties seems to be implied by Mr. 
Prichard’s subsequent procedure which devotes the remainder of 
the chapter to meeting such difficulties. ‘We do,” Mr. Prichard ad- 
sh in ordinary consciousness between 





mits, it may be urged, “ distingui 
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appearance and reality.” ' This distinction he sets himself to an- 
alyse as applied by us to the qualities of matter which he sharply 
distinguishes as primary and secondary. That there is something 
wrong in his position will appear more clearly if we reverse his order, 
and consider his treatment of secondary qualities first. On examina- 
tion he finds that ‘ these supposed real qualities do presuppose a per- 
cipient, and therefore cannot be q inlities of things, since the qualities 
fa thing must exist independently of the perception of a thing ms 
The conclusion appears to he that secondary qualities are within the 
realm of ‘appearance’ not of ‘reality’. But the clear line of dis- 
tinction is blurred when we come to colour. For if colour is 
‘relative to a sensitive subject’ * the primary qualities would seem 
infected with subjectivity too, ‘on the ground that shape is insepar- 





from colour’.* That colour is thus relative Mr. Prichard 


thinks undeniable, but he is conscious of the difficulty that (even if 


shape is separable from colour) things look or appear coloured. 


yw in treating primary qualities (we shall see his argument 
full directly) he concluded that the term ‘look’ presupposes the 
possibility of cases in which things are what they look. Yet since 
things are not coloured, they look what they are not. The result- 
ing difficulty is that ‘just as things only look coloured, so things 
vy only look spatial ’’.° 
he possibility of this, viz., the subjectivity of ‘extension,’ was 
considered to be disproved by the discussion of primary qualities. 
There it was argued that the fact of being able to brand certain 
opressions as ‘appearance’ implied the possibility of getting at 
the ‘reality’ wherewith to contrast them. The truth that things 
sometimes ‘look’ what they are not, can only be established on the 
basis that they sometimes ‘look’ what they are. Yet the colour- 
difficulty surely destroys this certainty. A thing may ‘look’ its 
‘true’ colour, or a ‘false’ colour—while all the time it is not 
coloured. Similarly may we not make true and false statements 
about the spatial qualities of things—while all the time spatiality is 
t (in Mr. Prichard’s sense) ‘real’. To throw overboard as he does 
the ‘reality’ of secondary qualities is to destroy the common-sense 
criticism on which he has laid so much stress. We have been 
told that it is preposterous to say “the stick is bent tome”. We 
should say boldly with the man of common sense ‘it is bent”. 
But then the man of common sense equally boldly affirms ‘it is 
hot,’ or “it is red ’’—‘ propositions’ which are anathema to Mr. 
Prichard. What again of cases in which we predicate ‘is’ of the 
vorlds of dream or fiction? Clearly then when we say ‘is’ we do 
invariably assume that rigid demarcation between objective 


fs and subjective appearance upon which Mr. Prichard builds 


is theory of knowledge, and this suggests that the naively real- 


istic standpoint has no absolute validity after all. Nor is Mr. 


P. 36. 2 P. 86. 3P. 87. * Tbid. 5P, 89. 
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Prichard’s theory really strengthened by the passages ! in which he 
apparently reduces apprehension of ‘ reality’ to apprehension of the 
mathematical qualities of space and its objects, ‘appearance’ being 
due to the shortcomings of particular visual standpoints. Tor know- 
ledge of spatial properties is after all compounded partly of visual and 
tactual sensations and hence the relativity of primary qualities to 
the subject is not destroyed. The common idealistic arguments 
such as are marshalled in chapter i. of Appearance and Leeality 
have not been retuted. For the only contention advanced against 
them by Mr. Prichard was the axiomatic character of his view 
that reality is independent of the percipient. This was claimed 
as a deduction from common-sense thinking, but Mr. Prichard’s 
own concessions in regard to secondary quality and colour rob the 
common-sense attitude of its validity. Since by ‘is’ we do not 
make such a reference to reality as would satisfy Mr. Prichard, in 
cases of secondary qualities and colours, it is possible that we do 
not do so in regard to primary qualities—that we are willing in fact 
to admit the percipient to a share in their constitution without 
surrendering belief in the reality of the object thus constituted. Mr. 
Prichard it seems can only deny that it is worth while to raise 
such a question. But surely the genuine pressure of the pivotal 
question of the Critique (How are a priori synthetic judgments 
possible ?), the difficulty of the ‘colour ’-problem, the very existence 
of secondary qualities, and the hosts of reasons brought up by 
idealists in the course of the long controversy, demand a more 
explicit reply from the side of naive realism. In face of these facts 
there does seem an unconscious irony in Mr. Prichard’s conclusion. 
‘‘ Tt is a pre-supposition of thinking that things are in themselves 
what we think them to be: and from the nature of the case a pre- 
supposition of thinking, not only cannot be rightly questioned but 
cannot be questioned at all.” * If by things in themselves is meant 
‘reality ’ prior to apprehension the presupposition that the aim of 
knowledge is to grasp them unchanged begs the question; for it is 
precisely what the critics of realism have always disputed. Mr. 
Prichard makes only a single attempt to meet criticism when he 
appeals to a common-sense theory of knowledge; but as we have 
seen common language distinctly rejects his interpretation. If the 
unphilosophic consciousness is entitled to doubt the independence of 
secondary qualities, the philosopher is entitled to extend this doubt 
to primary qualities as well. 

In chapter vi. (‘ Knowledge and Reality’) Mr. Prichard proceeds 
to a general criticism of the idealist position with the object of 
showing* (a) that it issues in pure subjectivism, and (b) that it 
obscures the directness of contact between the knower and his ob- 
ject, and makes an impossible transference of elements belonging 
to one side of the relation to the other. 


1P, 84. 2 P1100: oP dab; 
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After a brilliant summary tinged with satiric humour of the 
Idealist theory as generally stated,! he considers himself to refute 
it with the one axiomatic sentence: ‘ Knowledge unconditionally 
presupposes that the reality known exists independently of the 
knowledge of it, and that we know it as it exists in this independ- 
ence’. Assuredly if this is axiomatic, there never was any need 
of argument. But is it not to beg the question? Is this not pre- 
cisely what the Idealists dispute? Is it not the goal rather than 
the starting-point of realistic effort? However, the interesting 
point is that not even Mr. Prichard seems to occupy this impreg- 
nable position with complete consistency. For we read a page or 
two further on that “ We might of course find difficulty in deciding 
whether a reality of some particular kind (e.g. a colour) is dependent 
on a mind”’.* On Mr. Prichard’s principles we should in that case 
have to deny that we can “know” colour. But further, since Mr. 
Prichard allows our right to doubt ‘‘ Whether a colour as a colour 
involves a mind which sees ’”’* (the phrase is a little unusual), may 
we not extend our doubts to a similar question with regard to 
primary qualities, ‘‘ Whether an extended object as such does 
not involve a mind which feels”’? If we can even put the ques- 
tion, Mr. Prichard’s fundamental epistemological axiom loses its 
salf-evidence and cries aloud for vindication. Here again there is 
no need to cite the well-known arguments: but it is remarkable 
that Mr. Prichard takes no step to meet them. 

The further argument whereby it is shown that if Kant had ad- 
mitted that reality exists independently of knowledge, he would 
have been driven to subjective idealism, viz., the notion that the 
mind is confined to its own states, clearly hangs in the air, until it 
is proved that Kant (and other Idealists) do concede the existence of 
such ‘independent’ reality, which they do not, or need notdo. We 
may however draw attention to two assertions which occur in the 
course of this demonstration. ‘ To say of a reality that it is essen- 
tially an object of knowledge is merely to add to the particular nature 
already attributed to the existent in question the further characteristic 
that it must be known.” ° But is not the ‘mere’ addition of this 
characteristic just the important thing—for how can Mr. Prichard or 
any one talk of ‘reality’ at all without it? Again, Mr. Prichard says 
“any reality exists independently of the knowledge of it ’’ “—perhaps, 
but in what sense? As initial (Ay? or as a finished product of a suc- 
cessful effort to know? It makes an enormous difference whether 
the object of knowledge spoken of is as it appears at the beginning 
or at the end of a cognitive process, and until Mr. Prichard explains 
how and by what means it passes from the one condition to the 
other, his theory has no very relevant relation to the facts either 
of science or of common life. So far therefore from successfully 
superseding the fundamental position which philosophy owes to 


‘Pp. 115-118. * Po EES. =P. 120. 
+ Tbid. *P, 122. 5 Ibid. 
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Kant, viz. that the nature of objects cannot be rendered intelligible 
without reference to the process of mental activity in which they 
grow up, Mr. Prichard does nothing but reiterate a non possumus 
which is nothing but a non volumus. This can hardly impress 
those who demand of philosophy criticism of presuppositions. They 
will hardly be satisfied by a theory of knowledge and reality which 
first claims to be based on a careless everyday use of language, and 
then proceeds to repudiate this very basis. For we cannot cease to 
press the point that if the deliverances of naive consciousness on 
the nature of knowledge prove anything, they prove the equal 
reality of primary and secondary qualities, while if they prove the 
latter illusory (and especially in the case of colour), then they cast 
an equal doubi on the authenticity of primary qualities. In neither 
case Can they escape scrutiny nor do they merit blind acceptance, 
Such a scrutiny is what Kant has attempted and his critic hag 
avoided. Consequently Kant’s problem has not been solved; he 
has not been refuted, but refused a hearing. Mr. Prichard no 
doubt has laid bare the well-known difficulties of a particular 
theory of knowledge, viz. that which, whether it calls itself idealistic 
(with Plato) or realistic (with Locke), makes knowledge ‘repre- 
sentational,’ or imitative of the Real which somehow stimulates 
from without a mind it transcends. But then he realises himself 
that there is an alternative theory, viz. (to quote his own description 
of it) that “ knower and known form an inseparable unity ’’.! And 
this theory in its various developments meets with no refutation 
from him. It is dogmatically denied. Surely whether or not 
Kant can be convicted of “ representationism,” this form of epis- 
temological hypothesis demanded treatment. 

Mr. Prichard says on page 124 that on his own view “ knowledge 
is sud generis and as such cannot be explained’. If so it is surely 
a pity that books should continue to be written on the theory of 
knowledge. But if Mr. Prichard is right and the other philosophers 
are wrong, it follows that, on Mr. Prichard’s own showing, one 
thing needs to be explained, viz. how their error, and indeed error in 
general, is possible. And when he has solved this, Mr. Prichard 
will perhaps find leisure to tackle next the problem of the Critique 
and the question how are a priori synthetic judgments possible ? 

[ may sum up this criticism in the contention that Mr. Prichard 
has really only brought up a single argument against Kant and 
Idealism in the whole course of these chapters. It consists of the 
assertion that if knowledge is to be knowledge it must not affect or 
alter the reality it deals with. Mr. Prichard treats this position as 
self-evident, but does not tell us what he means by ‘reality’ and 
‘alter’. 

But once a ‘self-evident’ truth has been challenged (as this 
was by Kant), does it not require defence ?— if only by the method 
of pointing out the disastrous consequences of its denial. 


P; 116. 
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The conclusion this difficulty points to is that the only thing self- 
evident about Mr. Prichard’s epistemology is its incompleteness. 
Since we have it on his own admission ! that when we say (e.g.) ‘ the 
rose is red’ we do not mean what the naive consciousness supposes 
we do (viz. that the rose is red), it is legitimate and indeed necessary 
to transcend the naive theory of what we mean in asserting the 
reality of primary qualities. In particular it would be instructive 
to hear whether Mr. Prichard after denying the synthetic function 
of the mind would equally reject the analytic function which seems 
to be involved in all judging and is called by Mr. Bradley “ mutila- 
tion,’ by Dr. Schiller and Prof. Dewey “ selection”’.2 The latter 
two epistemologists do not apparently come under Mr. Prichard’s 
types of Idealism. They would decline to call themselves idealists 
and contend that their theory of knowledge fully accepted the real 
bjects of science and common life. But as they insist on the 
presence of a ‘subjective’ (7.e. human) element in the human know- 
ing of Reality, and only differ from Kant in conceiving its contribu- 
tions in biological instead of purely rational terms, too, they 
must be regarded as critical of Mr. Prichard’s assumptions. The 
close agreement between e.g. ‘Axioms as Postulates”’ and the 
Critique, as to the importance of mental activity, would have made 
an effective criticism of their view highly relevant in a book which 
so strenuously denies the existence of such activity. 

The upshot of our criticism however is not that Mr. Prichard’s 
Realism is necessarily incapable of consistent statement, but that itis 
regrettable that it has made no genuine attempt to complete itself. 


D. L. Murray. 
'In the discussion of colour: see p. 87. 


Cf. Studies in Humanism, pp. 228 n., 453, Journ. of Phil.» Vx; P- ey 
vi., 1, 20. 








THE ENUMERATIVE UNIVERSAL PROPOSITION AND THE 
FIRST FIGURE OF THE SYLLOGISM. 


Most modern logicians who have undertaken to defend the syllogism 
in the first figure against the charge of involving a petitio principii 
are content to allow the justice of the accusation as against a more 
formal explanation of syllogistic reasoning ; more particularly against 
a special kind of class-interpretation which does not discriminate 
between two senses of the word ‘all’. In some universal cate- 
gorical propositions, which are according to some authors, im- 
properly called universals, the word ‘all’ means ‘every known 
instance,’ the proposition in question being established by the sepa- 
rate examination of each instance; but in the truly universal pro- 
positions of the exact and even of the empirical sciences ‘all’ means 
every instance whatever, examined or not examined. Only the 
second kind of universal proposition, it is contended, can stand as the 
major premiss of a genuine syllogism in the first figure ; on the other 
hand, statements purporting to be syllogisms, in which however the 
major premiss has been obtained by a complete enumeration, are 
spurious syllogisms, wholly obnoxious to the sceptical criticism of 
syllogistic reasoning. Iam fain to admit that the characteristic uni- 
versals of science are not of the enumerative kind ; but I cannot agree 
that the boundary between genuine and spurious syllogisms can be 
drawn at the point suggested. It is doubtless an error to illustrate 
logical processes by examples which are too easy and obvious ; but it 
is a no less extravagant error to insist that every ratiocinative exten- 
sion of our knowledge consists in the application of universal 
principles which are apodeictic and necessary. 

The doctrine of the syllogism to which I have adverted would 
exclude from the denomination of reasoning processes which can- 
not: 'be classified as acts of perception or of memory, processes 
which assuredly amplify our knowledge by the use of a middle term. 
Their admission would not impair or endanger the true doctrine of 
the syllogism; on the contrary, their simplicity and their inde- 
pendence of the difficult problems of imperfect induction, make 
them pre-eminently adapted to illustrate the distinctive character 
of syllogistic reasoning. 

Before considering examples of reasonings which I maintain to be 
genuine syllogisms, though the major premiss is an enumerative 
universal, I will make two preliminary remarks. 

I. Our knowledge is often enlarged through our noticing the 
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implications of diverse propositions which we believe, but which we 
have not previously considered in a particular combination. The 
written or spoken words of another person may lead us for the first 
time to make this synthesis, or we may make it ourselves without 
such guidance. A person may fall short of knowing a proposition, 
not through ignorance of the premisses apt to yield it as a conclu- 
sion, but through his not having combined these premisses on the 
appropriate occasion. This habit of readily and aptly combining 
propositions already known may not constitute the whole difference 
between genius and mediocrity, but it does constitute a frequent and 
important difference between one mind and another. The solution 
of mathematical problems, for example, depends in no small 
measure on the utilisation of propositions already known. 

II. We may also observe that the term reasoning should not be 
confined to drawing conclusions from propositions known to be 
true. I may, for instance, in reading or hearing a discourse, notice 
implications which the author has not pointed out and to which he 
may not have adverted. Or I may admit the validity of his ar- 
guments, while I doubt or dispute the truth of his premisses. Or, 
again, I may notice that some of his statements may imply proposi- 
tions which contradict other propositions asserted by him; or that 
certain propositions implied in his statements, by their strangeness 
or manifest falsity, render his premisses dubious or impossible. 
These and similar processes are surely entitled to the name of 
reasoning. 

I now pass on to consider more directly the subject announced 
in the title. 

We may suppose the question to be raised whether a certain 
Welsh member of Parliament is pledged to support disestablish- 
ment; and we may further suppose it to be impossible to decide 
the question there and then by direct appeal to memory or to 
any record of the election pledges of this particular member. If, 
however, we can discover without investigating this particular 
case that all or none of the representatives of Welsh constituencies 
are pledged to support disestablishment, we can with complete 
assurance establish a relation of affirmation or negation between 
the subject ‘This member X’ and the predicate ‘pledged to 
support disestablishment’. This argument is prima facie a 
syllogism, and proceeds by insisting upon distributing the middle 
term. 

The only case in which the argument would be unreal or spurious 
has been excluded by our hypothesis that it is impossible in the 
circumstances to investigate the case of this member separately. 
If direct information of each of the Welsh members severally is 
there and then accessible and employed, then the universal major 
premiss is superfluous and the syllogism is not needed. But it is 
often possible and necessary to assure ourselves of the truth of such 
a major premiss when direct information as to each of the individuals 
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included in the middle term is not accessible; in such a case, it is 
clear that we would have recourse to ratiocination or syllogism. 

The major premiss might conceivably be established by some in- 

sight into a necessary connexion between being a Welsh member 
and being pledged to support disestablishment; or it might be 
proved to follow from certain other propositions of an apodeictic 
character. But such a resort is not always open, and we might 
well content ourselves with a universal based upon a complete enu- 
meration. This would very probably be the case if we consulted 
some work of reference or some other credible authority. The re- 
sult might be that we found it asserted that ‘all the Welsh mem- 
bers of Parliament are pledzed to support disestablishment’, 

Further investigation might or might not be necessary to deter- 
mine whether X wasa member at the time when this assertion was 
made. Can it be questioned that the undertaking of such investiga- 
tions and combining their results are acts of our ratiocinative in- 
telligence? and can it be maintained that our reasoning becomes 
degraded below the level of syllogism if it be discovered that our 
authority arrived at his universal proposition by a complete 
enumeration? The fact remains that we affirmed the predicate of 
the subject of the conclusion not as directly known to belong to the 
subject, but because we knew that it was distributively applicable 
to a class of things to which the subject belonged. 

The proposition “ All Welsh members are pledged to support dis- 
establishment”? would not cease to be a major premiss nor the 
process in question to be syllogistic reasoning, if no external 
authority were invoked, but the universal proposition depended 
upon an inquiry made by the reasoner himself. The details of 
such an inquiry might be partly forgotten but the result re- 
membered or recorded. A person might argue as follows: ‘1 
cannot directly recall a pledge given by X to support disestablish- 
ment; if therefore I had to depend upon my reminiscences of in- 
dividual instances, I could not make the assertion which I do make. 
But I know that I noticed and laid on record that X was a can- 
didate at the general election in 1906, and I recollect in a similar 
way that all the candidates then elected pledged themselves to sup- 
port disestablishment. Thus though I cannot recall the particular 
pledge given by the individual candidate X, these two facts which 
I do recall enable me to affirm with complete assurance that X 
pledged himself to support disestablishment.” 

It seems to me obvious that this process is more complex than 
direct memory, and that the synthesis of distinct propositions which 
it contains is precisely that which distinguishes inference from per- 
ception and memory. 

I have purposely made this illustration very simple. A feature 
might be added which might make the ratiocinative character of 
the reasoning more palpable, and so make it still clearer that 
syllogistic reasoning is independent of the apodeictic or merely 
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assertoric character of the major premiss. We may suppose the 
middle term not to be suggested by the statement of the question, 
but to be discovered as appropriate in the course of finding the 
answer. This would be the case if the question were asked, ‘Is X 
in favour of disestablishment?’ This question would usually set us 
seeking a middle term through which to relate X affirmatively or 
negatively to the predicate suggested. This search for a middle 
term would be, in general, a search for a class to which X belongs, 
whichis as a distributive whole related affirmatively or negatively 





to the predicate. The conclusion ‘ X is in favour of disestablish- 
ment’ is again established mediately and again the major premiss 
loes not require a necessary and apodeictic connexion between its 
sub] sct and predicate. 

I should be gratified if, in addition to justifying the claim of such 
reagvonings as [ have illustrated to the denomination of genuine 


svilogisms, these remarks did something to rehabilitate the too 
ashly discredited class-interpretation of categorical propositions 
especially in relation to the formal exposition of the syllogism. 
The aptness of the class-interpretation for the formal criticism 


the syllogism has been recently advocated with much ability 


J 
by Dr. Keynes.' He also retains as convenient and adequate the 
traditional Dictum de omni et nullo, as the principle of syllogistic 
reasoning in the first figure.” Substitutes for the Dictum such as 
that offered by Mr. Joseph,* ‘* What satisfies the condition of a rule 
falis under the rule,’ seem to me to be open to the same sceptical 
and sophistical objections as the Dictwm itself. What, it might be 
asked, is the difference between satisfying the condition of a rule 
and falling under it? In so far as it tends to countenance the limita- 
tion of syllogistic reasoning to syllogisms in which the major pre- 
miss is a universal expressing a necessary connexion, or to support 
the interpretation of the true universal proposition as hypothetical, 
it is not only pedagogically but philosophically inferior to the 
Dictum. 


W. J. RoBEerRtTs. 


' Formal Logic (4th ed.), §§ 135, 136. 2 Op. cit., § 209. 
’ Introduction to Logic, pp. 286, 287. 





































VI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 

The Symposium of Plato. By R.G. Bury. Cambridge : W. Heffer 
& Sons; London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 1909. Pp. Ixxi, 
179. 


Mr. Bury’s Symposium will be interesting to students of Plato, 
not only as, apparently, the first English edition of the dialogue 
with a commentary, but as the first edition in which the recently 
discovered papyrus fragment which contains, with some omissions, 
the whole of the dialogue from 200 b on, has been available for the 
constitution of the text. The editor’s Introduction provides an elo- 
quent and generally sane analysis of the purpose and structure of th 
dialogue, and the notes are brief, interesting and often enlighteni 
Mr. Bury never allows himself to forget that the Symposium is 
primarily a great work of literature and not a manual of epistem- 
ology. I should in particular like to congratulate him on the ex- 
cellent judgment with which he has foreborne to swell out his ex- 
position of Plato's ‘‘ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty ” with superfluous 
disquisitions on the “ Ideal Theory,’ a subject on which the Sym- 
posium really has not so very much to tell us. It is also a sign of 
grace that the text as printed shows on the whole a commendable 
distrust of the gloss-hunters of the school of Cobet, though I re- 
gret that the commentary is often less conservative than the text. 
The chief result of any value, so far as I can judge, yielded by the 
papyrus fragments of different dialogues of Plato is the proof they 
afford that nine-tenths at least of the ‘glosses’ excised by Cobet 
and his admirers must have stood in the Platonic text when the 
demand for cheap papyrus copies of it arose, ¢.e. probably within a 
century of Plato’sdeath. Since a text does not begin to be glossed 
until it is already antiquated, this is as much as to say that the 
number of actual “ glosses’”’ in our text of Plato must be relatively 
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quite small. This leads me to say a word about Mr. Bury’s text of 
the Symposium. The actual supply of new readings or material 
hints for new readings furnished by the Oxyrhyncus papyrus is not 
great. There is one pretty certain correction indicated in 213 b 
where the papyrus gives xatwde[v]—i.¢., xateidev or xaridetv, of which 
Mr. Bury prefers the former,—for the impossible xa6iCew of our MSS. 
A second reading from the same source which is probably valuable 
as a clue to the true text is [kat] wep: exewo ye in 219 ¢ for the 
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karen exelvo ye OY Kat wep Kelvd ye Of the MSS., though I am not sure 
that Mr. Bury’s xai epi éxetvo [6] ye utilises the papyrus text to the 
best purpose. Further, we now have proof that Hug’s rexety (for 
xvev of the MSS.) in 209 a actually stood in ancient texts, and it 
is pleasing to possess additional proof that Socrates’ friend Diotima 
was a woman of Mantinea, and not simply a “ mantic woman”. 
3eyond this I cannot see that the papyrus offers us anything of 
moment. The conjectures actually received into the text or sug- 
gested in the notes by the editor himself do not seem to me, as a 
rule, happy, and in some cases I think they are due to mere mis- 
understanding. For instance, in the much-diseussed passage 175 b, 
where Avgathon says to the servants wavtws wapatiGere 0 71 dv Bov- 
Anode, ereloav TIS UpLY py eheotykn the text seems to me absolutely 
sound, The editors have made an imaginary syntactical difficulty 
for themselves by not seeing that wapatiere is indicative. The 
sense is simply, ‘‘ When vou have no one to give you orders—a 
thing I never do, you send up what dishes you please, so now 
too regard us as your guests”. Another instance of unfortunate 
tampering with a sound text is 203 1, dua rovrov (se. tod daipoviov) 
riod éotw 4 OptrAta Kat % OutAEKTOS ToLs Heois pos GvOpuTrovs Kal 
eypnyopoat Kal Kahevdoust ; where Mr. Bury thinks it necessary on 
grammatical grounds to insert after dv@pmzous a clause < Kal mpos 
beots dvO,0r0s>. Plato is thus made to say that the sleeper’s 
mind “talks with God,” an idea which is common enough in 
Christian mysticism, but for which no Platonic parallel exists. 
The sentence is sound as it stands; the datives of the participles 
are virtually “absolute,” but may be explained as a development 
of the ‘‘dative of interest’’. Thus we get the rendering ‘“ com- 
munication and converse of gods with men is effected by this 
agency, both for the waking and for the sleeping’! So again in 
909 b, the defence of the MSS.—and papyvrus— Getos against the 
brilliant conjecture of Parmentier, 7@eos, seems to me to miss the 
point. To keep @etos Mr. Bury is compelled to a more serious 
departure from the MSS. in the next few words, and he is quite 
mistaken in the saying that there is no point in mentioning ‘“ the 
celibacy of the youth’; 76e0s is not a mere equivalent of dyapos; it 
means what our “bachelor”? does in the speech of poetry, the 
masciiline correlative of zapOévos, a ‘lusty squire”. The thought 
is that the soul, no less than the body, has its first flush of virginal 
adolescence in which its “fancies lightly turn to thoughts of love”’. 
If Plato did not write this, rather than the commonplace @eios, he 
surely ought to have done so. 

Next a word as to the Introduction. Admirable as I find its tone 


‘Cf. Monro, Homeric Grammar, § 246, end of the footnote on p. 213, 
and tor a large list of exactly similar examples, Kiithner-Gerth, Griechische 
Grammatik, ith. b. p. 423 f. A good example from Plato is Protagoras, 
321 e, dropodvte be avTe epxera Tpopunbevs (where one must not translate 
“Prometheus comes to him ”’). 
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as a whole, I cannot accept many of the editor’s views on special 
points, and his discussion of the date of the dialogue seems to me to 
proceed throughout on false assumptions. Mr. Bury, I fear, is too 
readily led astray by undue respect for the fanciful crotchets of the 
Germans whom he has evidently studied so diligently. Thus he 
more than half accepts the notion that Apollodorus, both in the 
Phedo and in the Symposium, serves as a mask for Plato himself, 
As far as the Phedo is concerned, the suggestion seems to me 
merely ludicrous, while the part played by Apollodorus in the 
Symposium is completely explained by Xenophon, Mem. iii., 11, 
17, where he is coupled with Antisthenes as a devoted épacrijs 
of Socrates. (This suggests that he belonged to the same general 
Richtung as the Cynics, as is, in fact, indicated by Plato in the 
opening conversation of our dialogue.) Again, the theory that the 
Symposium was meant as a rejoinder to the pamphlet of Poly- 
crates against Socrates, in which Socrates and Alcibiades had been 
depicted as grossly misbehaving themselves in a banquet scene, 
strikes me as a pretty piece of fiction, but as pure fiction for all 
that. To begin with, as I shall show directly, it is quite possible 
that the Symposiwm may be the earlier work of the two, Further, 
all that we know about the account given of Socrates’ connexion 
with Alcibiades in the pamphlet is what [socrates tells us, that 
Polycrates said that Socrates had Alcibiades as a disciple. The 
presumption is that Polycrates’ object was to make Socrates re- 
sponsible for the political misdeeds of his disciple, and this pre- 
sumption would be much strengthened if we had the right to 
assume, as Mr. Bury does, that the xatyyopos referred to by 
Xenophon in the Memorabilia was Polycrates. (Mr. Bury seems 
unacquainted with Blass’s arguments against this identification.) 
Isocrates gives no ground to think that Polycrates had called 
Socrates the épacris of Alcibiades, though, if Polycrates had said 
anything of the kind, it would have been just to Isocrates’ purpose 
to mention it. When we turn to Plato, we learn that the account 
of the “ banquet”’ which he intends to correct had been derived 
originally from the same source as that by which he proposes to 
correct it, Socrates’ friend Aristodemus, and it is censured merely 
as imperfect and inadequate. Surely this means that Plato has 
in view a “Symposium” composed by some unknown “ Socratic 
man ’’ (I quite agree with the editor that there can be no allusion to 
the work of Xenophon, which itself unmistakably alludes more 
than once to Plato’s dialogue), a work in which Aristodemus had 
figured as the authority for the narrative, and not a hostile attack. 

Still more fanciful, in my judgment, is Mr. Bury’s account of 
Diotima. Diotima is a “ fictitious person’; she is called a Man- 
tinean in order to suggest the idea of pavtixy, and named Diotima, 
partly with a view to the omen, partly, as Gomperz has maintained, 
by way of allusion to Plato’s own passion for Dion. It is a pity to 
spoil so pretty a story, but really I must retort that Diotima 1s 
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called so by Plato because that was her name, and said to come 


from Mantinea, because she did in fact come from there That 


Diotima is a real person seems to me certain for two reasons. In 
» first place, there 18 no certain exa ipie in Plato, nor as tar as | 
1OW in the literature of the fourth centut O the employm« it, of 

ious characters In a dialo WA, W th one or two exces pti ns all 

P 1to personages are known fo us from other Vvriters o from 

‘ipt ns, and the overwhelmin probability l theretore that 
yne or two only known om his pa (a) are rea! persons too, 


Seeondlyv the remark about the sacri‘ices by which Diotima put off 


» fam yl pest lence is q te pol itle unle if refers to 1 saul and 
torious facts Moreover Socrate interest in the priestess and 

loe rines 1s exactly of a piece with hi mbterest mn Ph lolaus 
lh disciples, his association with C wrephon ‘ the hat,’’ his 


itv about the worship of Bendis and a host of other things 


| 1°? : 
t 


» learn from Plato about the * mystical strain in his character. 


irgument from the significant character of the name Diotima 
iounts to nothing; Protagoras, Thrasymachus, Speusippus, Aris- 
totle, Demosthenes and a host of other real persons all bore names 
even more singularly appropriate to their characters or careers. 
As for the allusion to Dion, | propose immediately to give reasons 
for thinking that the Symposiwm was written before Plato and Dion 
id ever met. This brings me to the question of the date of the 
logue. And here Mr. Bury seems to me to have overlooked 
the most important piece of evidence in existence, an oversight 
ich os the more excusable that the passage in question has 
been neglected by every recent scholar with whose work I am 
uC wee except Eduard Meyer. In the 7th Epistle (326 b) 
Plato expressly quotes the statement of Republic vi. that ‘the 
races of men will never cease from ills” until either philosophers 
become kings or kings philosophers, as a statement he had been 
en to make’ before he first visited Sicily and made acquaint- 
ance with Dion. (That the reference really is to the Republic, and 
to anything Plato had merely said in priv ate conversation, 1s 
shown by the remark that it occurred in “an e sulogy on genuine 


philosophy ”’ (A€yew HrayKadsOnv, erawov Tih bpOyv dirocodiav), which 
is, in fact, the exact context in which we read the sentence in 

Republic.) I take it as certain then that Republic vi., and 
probably therefore the whole Republic, was composed before the 
King’s Peace of 388-387. If this is so, we can hardly avoid 
holding that the Symposium and the rest of the dialogues with 

ich it forms a natural group were written still earlier. The 
symposium may therefore well be as early as 390, or some year or 

) earlier still. Thus it will, contrary to Mr. Bury’s opinion, be 
earlier than Aristophanes’ Plutws—if the date of the play is 388,— 
ind possibly than the pamphlet of Polyerates, which appears to 
lal a year or two after 393. Further, as Blass has argued, the 
absurd statement of Isocrates in his Busiris (the date of which is 
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usually held to be not long after 391), that no one had ever heard 
of any connexion between Socrates and Alcibiades until Polycrates 
invented one, reads very much like a polemical attack on Plato's 
story of their intimacy as given in the Symposium. Hence | feel 
bound, while agreeing with Mr. Bury as to the flimsiness of 
Lutoslawski’s arguments, to suggest 388-387 as a latest possible 
date for our dialogue, and 390 as the most probable approximate 
date. There remains, of course, to be considered the alleged 
allusion of 193 a to the breaking up of Mantinea by the Spartans 
in 385-384. But | confess that I see no reason to believe that Plato 
means the allusion at all. The proceedings of that year were a 
diorxerpos Of the Mantineans, not a diocxerpos of the Arcadians, 
since most Arcadians had never been citizens of Mantinea at all. 
Neither Xenophon nor I[socrates, the authorities to whom My. Bury 
refers us, says a word about any duoxerpos of Arcadia in their 
account of what the Spartans did; they only say, correctly, that 
Mantinea was broken up. Mr. Bury’s third reference is to Aris- 
totle, Pol., B 1261, a 28, a passage which mentions no specific his- 
torical events at all, and is actually most naturally understood to 
refer to the Arcadia of his own time, which had a political centre 
in Megalopolis.! Incidentally, | would add that Mr. Bury’s reasons 
for dating the Phedrus before the Symposium seem to me of the 
“flimsiest ’ kind. Without raising the general question of the date 
of the Phedrus, we are, I think, safe in seeing a direct allusion to 
the Symposium in the remark that Phadrus had been the cause of 
more Aoyo. than any other man, with an exception in favour of 
Simmias. 

In conelusion, I should like to make one or two comments on 
some of Mr. Bury’s notes. The notes, as a whole, strike me as 
full of suggestion, but sometimes spoiled by an over-subtlety which 
leads the editor, in his quest for the far-fetched, to miss what lies 
at his feet. H.g. on 202 E, where the ‘‘deemons” are said to act 
as ‘‘messengers and convoys’’ between gods and men, the editor 
tells us that they bring messayes from gods to men, but act as 
convoys from men to the gods, and finds an allusion to Charon 
and his boat. In point of fact, Plato expressly explains that both 
functions are exercised in both directions. The ‘ dwxmons ”’ as 
messengers bear men’s prayers (deyces) to heaven, and heaven's 
commands (éz:rages) to men; they “convoy” sacrifices from men 
to God, and the quid pro quo (dpoias tov Ovcrov) from God to 


1 Plato then, as I take it, is not referring to any specific exploit of the 
Spartans at all ; he alludes simply to the fact that, owing to the pressure 
of the Lacedzemonian power to the southward, the Arcadians in general 
had from time immemorial been prevented from forming an Linheits- 
staat, and had always lived in scattered hamlets. As this might have 
been said at any time prior to the establishment of Megalopolis, there 
is no anachronism, and the passage is useless as an indication of the date 
of the dialogue. 
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man. Charon and his wherry have nothing to do with the 
matter. So at 217 E, where Alcibiades says ddavioat Swxpdarous 
épyov brepypavov . e . GOLKOV pot paiverat, Mr. Bury, who is very 
quick to detect symptoms of a pun, bids us note the play on words 
igavioat . . . patvera. Whether Plato intends a “play”’ at all 
may be doubted ; if he does, surely it is on ddavioa and iepypavor. 
I may note, by the way, that the name of Parmenides’ goddess who 
“devised love first of the gods” is pretty certainly none of those 
given by the editor. She appears to have been called Ananke 
(Diels, Fragmente der Vors., i., p. 123, 1) and Dike, and to have 
been a ‘holder of lots’’ (vb., p. 111, 11). (This, of course, makes 
her correspond exactly with the Ananke of the Myth of Er.) 

I observe that the editor has missed what is perhaps the most 
important historical allusion in the dialogue. From 220 c, we learn 
that when Socrates was suddenly seized by one of his fits of abstrac- 
tion at the siege of Potidza, it was a camp-joke that &. dpovriZwv 
mectnxe. This means, of course, that he was already well known 
as a dpovris:ys—a “ Botherationist,’ as we might say—years before 
the production of the Clouds, a fact of importance in its bearing on 
the value of Aristophanes’ caricature as evi'ence about its object. 
Another well-known place, where the point seems to me to be 
missed, is 223 d. ‘The humour of Socrates’ proof that a scientific 
dramatist can produce both tragedy and comedy lies, of course, 
in its implication that neither Agathon nor Aristophanes, the two 
auditors of the argument, really knows what he is about when he 
composes his plays. They compose under an irrational “ inspira- 
tion,” as the Apology had declared. Speculations as to the deep 
hidden wisdom of this charming jest are surely a little out of place. 
In conclusion may I say that it is a pity that Mr. Bury’s correct 
perception of the connexion between the doctrine of Eros ascribed 
to Diotima and the conception of the “ maieutic art’? has not led 
him to consider the probability that the whole theory of the philo- 
sophic Eros belongs to Socrates rather than to Plato, and that, like 
the ojpa-copa doctrine of the Gorgias and Phedo, it indicates the 
importance of the Orphic element in Socraticism. 


A. EK. TAytor. 


Source-Book in Ancient Philosophy. C. M. Baxrwenu. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin, 1908. Pp. xii, 393. 


Pror, BakEweuu's performance is hardly up to the level of 
his good intentions. It is, of course, a mistake to fancy that any one 
can acquire a real understanding of Greek thought apart from a 
sound knowledge of Greek, any more than a man can really know 
Roman Law if he cannot read Latin. The difficulty is not merely 
the perennial one of reaching the mind of a thinker through the inter- 
mediary of a translator whose “personal equation ” is an unknown 
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factor; it is rather that the Greek-less reader is disqualified from 
forming an opinion of his own on the authenticity of a document or 
the historical worth of a statement. A notice, e.g. of a “doxo- 
grapher’’ or a sentence of Laertius Diogenes may be of first-rate 
significance for the history of Greek science, if only it can be shown 
to be trustworthy; but the man who has no Greek of his own can 
neither decide the question of trustworthiness for himself nor follow, 
with real comprehension, the verdict of others. Hence, it is to be 
hoped that American students will before long discover that the only 
way to make the study of Greek Philosophy more than a sham is 
to carry it on hand in hand with the study of Greek life and letters. 
Meanwhile, so long as the conditions make this an unrealisable ideal, 
it is essential that, at least, the compilers of works like the present 
should be themselves sound scholars, capable of selecting or con- 
structing a satisfactory text for their translations, of rendering it 
accurately, and of knowing what it is important to translate, and 
what may be omitted. In all these respects Prof. Bakewell’s volume 
seems to me open to serious criticism in many parts. The selections 
are by no means always judiciously made, the texts followed are 
often exceedingly bad, when there were adequate ones at hand, and 
the renderings (except those which are taken over entire from trans- 
lations by previous scholars of proved fame) are often suggestive 
of considerable ignorance of Greek. This is the less pardonable, 
since even by relying on a single good compilation such as Ritter 
and Preller the worst of these faults might have been avoided. 

A few words on each of the points specified. 

The volume aims at representing the whole course of philosophic 
development from Thales to Plotinus. (The inclusion of the latter 
is an excellent feature of the book, if only the gentleman responsible 
for this part of the work had known how to choose a satisfactory 
edition of the text, and to render it with greater accuracy.) It is 
curious to observe that the immensely important elaboration of 
scepticism by the New Academy is passed over in absolute silence, 
though ample material lies ready to a compiler’s hand in such 
familiar sources as the dialogues of Cicero, to say nothing of Sextus. 
Indeed, even where some reference to the New Academy could hardly 
well be avoided, as in the attack on the Stoic theodicy translated 
from Plutarch, neither the translator nor the editor warns the reader 
that what is being reproduced is a réchauffé of the work of Carneades. 
[ can hardly suppose that Prof. Bakewell has never heard of the 
Hume of antiquity, but his silence does not augur well for his com- 
petence to execute such a task as he has undertaken, and my mis- 
givings are increased when I find him repeatedly referring the reader 
to Diels’s Doxographi without any explanation as to the nature of 
its contents or their value as historical evidence. Can he really 
think that the ‘“doxographers’’ form a single work of uniform 
authority in all passages, or, if not, why has he failed to give the 
student a hint of the composition of the volume, and the tests of the 
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worth of a “‘doxographical” tradition? The references, as they stand, 
do no more than give Prof. Bakewell’s book a certain spurious ap- 
pearance of scholarship which the contents wholly fail to substantiate. 
Similarly, it is suspicious that the section on the Pythagoreans should 
contain, apart from the well-known passage from Metaphysics A., 
nothing but a (borrowed) rendering of the ‘‘Golden Verses,’’ which 
has no place at all in a “ source-book ” of Philosophy. Why are none 
of the precious fragments of the genuine Pythagorean philosophy 
of number, which may be found e.g. in Ritter and Preller, included ? 
Can it be because Prof. Bakewell would have needed to translate 
them for himself, while the worthless ‘Golden Verses” had already 
found a translator? Let me add, that, if Democritus was to be in- 
dulged with eight pages, it is scandalous that half of them should 
be taken up with commonplaces of ethics to the entire exclusion of 
the vastly important doctrine of sensation preserved for us in Theo- 
phrastus, De Sensu. 

A much more serious matter is the treatment of Epicureanism and 
Stoicism. The main sources are naturally found in the actual re- 
mains of Epicurus preserved by Diogenes, and in the account of Stoic 
doctrine incorporated in the same writer’s life of Zeno. No scholar 
need be told that in making selections from this source it was essen- 
tial to use only the properly constructed text which has been given 
for Epicurus by Usener, and for Zeno by von Arnim. Prof. Bake- 
well has shirked the work which translation from these texts would 
involve, and simply reproduced an old version of Diogenes made 
from a hopelessly corrupted text, and frequently entirely perverting 
the meaning. Further, in the section devoted to the Stoics, hardly 
anything is given which throws any light either on the Stoic 
physics or on their theory of knowledge; the passages for inclusion 
could, in fact, scarcely have been worse selected if they had been 
taken simply at random. In the long section given to Plotinus, the 
selection has been more judiciously made, but the selector’s incom- 
petence is shown at once by the adoption of Creuzer’s—the worst of 
all possible texts—as the one to translate, though there are at least 
two cheap and easily procurable editions in circulation, that of 
Volkmann and that of H. F. Miiller.1 Again I am forced, by some 
singular oddities in the rendering, to ask, Was Creuzer’s text selected 
(a thing of itself enough to ruin the reputation of the book with 
scholars) because it happens to contain the often very inaccurate 
Latin version of Ficinus, and has the English version been largely 
got at by trying to puzzle out the meaning of the Latin ? 

Now a sample or two of translation. The versions, it should be 


‘The compiler might have learned the value of Creuzer’s text (if he has 
not enough Greek to discover it for himself) from the Prefaces to these 
two recent editions. Miiller says that Creuzer left the Hnneads potius 
emendendas quam emendatas, Volkmann, more vigorously, that the most 
superficial examination of his work will lead one to ‘‘ bet any money ” 
that he was Graece indoctissimus. ‘ 
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noted, are not for the most part original, and in many cases, e.g, 
Lucretius, Plato, are guaranteed by the names of such scholars as 
Munro and Jowett. That of Plato's Apology, and apparently of 
the chapters of Metaphysics A which expound Aristotle’s doctrine 
of God, are Prof. Bakewell’s own; the selections from Plutarch and 
Plotinus are rendered by Mr. B. Fuller of Harvard University,—and 
the translations from the Lives of Zeno and Kpicurus are from 
Yonge’s Diogenes Laertius,—that is, they are about as bad ag 
they can be. The version of the Apology may, on the whole, pass 
muster, if one can endure that Plato should be made to speak the 
ugly slang of an American newspaper, though Prof. Bakewell falls 
into the time-honoured blunder of making Socrates say that the 
doctrines of Anaxagores were to be heard “at the theatre ’ (p. 118), 
The version of Metaphysics A 6 is more open to criticism. Thus 


KiV Gls O OVK ETL WUVEXYS aAX 1 1) Kata ToOTOV 1S rendered (p. 227), 


“there is no motion save in space ’’—a double mistranslation, since 
the all-essential word cvvexys, “ continuous,” is omitted, and xivnors 
cata Torov 18 loosely translated ‘ motion in space,”’ instead of ‘ motion 
through space”. As the version stands, Aristotle is made to deny 
the reality of every form of xivyou except locomotion. A little 
further on, Plato is saddled by a mistranslation with a patent ab- 
surdity not ascribed to him by Aristotle, “he says that the soul is 
both subsequent to and coeval with the heavens ”’ (p. 229). Of course 
Plato said nothing so silly. Translate {the soul cannot be, as Plato 
thinks, the first source of motion! “for according to him the soul 
comes in afterwards, and is, in fact, coeval with the heavens” 
Mr. Bakewell’s rendering, besides being doubtful Greek, credits 
Aristotle with a singular ignorance of the 7imeus. The reasoning 
of the rest of the chapter is obscured by the singular misrendering 
of the words BéArwv Oo zpdrov, 1U72a15, which mean, not as 
Prof. Bakewell thinks, “the heaven of the fixed stars is superior” 
but simply “it is better to say that [it acts in virtue of} the first 
heaven|”. Immediately below, we come across a genuine ‘“ howler” 
of the first water. After speaking of the “eternity” of the diurnal 
revolution, Aristotle s0eS ON, €oTe ToLWUV TL Kal O KLVvEr, “ ACC rdingly, 
then, there is something which moves them,’’—the Aristotelian argu- 
ment for the existence of God packed into a sentence. Prof. Bake- 
well translates, “there exists that to which these impart motion 

(p. 230), and reduces the reasoning to nonsense. Just below, the 
assertion that the “simple ” is a “kind of relation” (p. 231), exactly 
denies what Aristotle means to assert by calling it was cyov aito. 
His point is that “simple” is not a relative term, like “one,” for 
‘“‘one signifies a measure, but simple a thing itself with a specific 
character”. I note two insidious minor mistranslations in the course 
of chapter 9. Aristotle does not ask (p. 234) whether it is absurd that 
God should “think discursively about a plurality of things,’ but 
merely whether there are not some things about which it would be 
absurd for God to think (e.g. indecent stories, smoking-room riddles, 
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and the like). That God does not think about a “ plurality of things ”’ 
is a point he proposes to prove, not to settle by a rhetorical outbreak. 
And besides “discursively ”’ is not in the Greek, and twa by itself 
cannot mean ‘a plurality’’. Similarly the reference to ‘“ favoured 
moments” (p. 235) is wrong; the passage only means that the 
“good” is not enjoyed at any isolated moment, but only in a 
“complete life” taken as a whole. 

Prof. Bakewell is, however, a more trustworthy guide to the 
translation of a Greek author than his friend Mr. Fuller. It is 
rather astonishing that a writer who could translate the line ris 7 
ap shbwe Geav enor Evvenke paxerbar; “ who forced them to fight in 
the battles of gods?” (p. 286) should have had the courage to ven- 
ture on the Greek of Plutarch and Plotinus at all, and the results of 
Mr. Fuller’s daring are certainly sometimes singular. I propose 
to give only one or two examples, taken at random : 

P, 284 (Plutarch, de Communibus Notitiis, 13), “It 1s worth 
while to take this doctrine and compare it with those sayings of his 
in which he accuses Xenocrates and Speusippus of not regarding 


health as indifferent, and wealth as useless, and in the same place 


defines vice and discourses about it’’. True rendering: “it is worth 
vhile to re sapitulate (dvadaBer) the doctrine in his own words (rois 
keivov AcLeciv), that you may see what place is assigned to vice, and 
what language is held about. it by the very men who accuse Xen- 
ocrates and Speusippus, ete.” 

P. 344, “although the part hurt is different from it, the ruling 
faculty perceives the animal spirits’ (Plotinus, Hnneads, LV., 7, 7). 
[ranslate, “though the part hurt, viz., the animal spirits, is dif- 
erent from it, yet the ruling faculty has the perception’. Plotinus 
neans that the zveda, the bodily organ injured, is not the subject 
which perceives the pain. Mr. Fuller has simply mistaken the 


i+ 
enti 
OILY 


» absolute for the object of uioGaverau. 





P. 350, “If my soul and the soul of another man be one, it will 
10t follow that both are reciprocally identical’’. This is, on the 
face of it, senseless. What Plotinus says is perfectly good sense, 
‘if my soul and that of another are one, it does not directly follow 
that the one composite (avvaydorepor) is identical with the other”. 
The cuvapddrepov means the totality formed by soul and body, 
which is, for Plotinus, the subject of perception. The point, which 
the translator misses, is this: If ‘all souls are one,” then, asks 
the objector, why do you not feel my pains, and I yours? Plotinus 
replies that the subject which perceives bodily affections is not the 
‘soul,” but the ocuvOerov, or composite of soul plus body. Now, 
even if your soul and mine are really one, your body and mine are 
not one; hence the ouv6erdv in my case is not identical with that 
in yours, and the doctrine that ‘‘all souls are one” does not require 
that [ should be aware of your immediate experience. If Mr. 
Fuller really is ignorant of so important a feature of Plotinus’ 
psychology as his theory of perception, he should think twice be- 
fore figuring as a translator. 
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P. 355, “The true life of Chronos (sic) which is the offspring of 
God and the intellect’. The Greek is (Hnn., V., 1, 4), tov as dAnGads 
ext Kpovov Biov, Geo Kopov Ka’ vod ovtos. As [ do not know what 
the translator means to be regarded as the antecedent to “which,” 
[ am not sure whether he reached his result by taking «dépov in ap- 
position with Biov (!), or by making it govern 6cod and vot, but, at 
any rate, he makes the blunder of supposing that «opos, “lad,” 
could be used by Plotinus in the sense of “son”. It is hard to be 
sure exactly how Plotinus means to be understood, but the really 
instructive point is that his words contain an allusion to the text of 
Plato, apart from which they are unintelligible, and which Mr, 
Fuller has ignored. The reference is to the explanation given of 

1 the Cratylus, where Plato derives it trom 


the name Cronus i 
Kopos and vots and explains it to mean the ‘swept and garnished ” 
intellect. Thus Plato seems to be taking «xoépos in the sense of 
“besom” (cf. xopéw, to sweep), and Plotinus is following him, 
though, I think, as the context shows, with a further allusion to 
kopos, abundance, satiety (itself well known as a Heraclitean term 
for the primary body). Translate then, probably, ‘the true golden 
age of Cronus, the god who is Satiety and Intelligence ”’ 

P. 359, “When she (the soul) has betaken herself to creation 

(she) is bereft of her father and becomes wanton”. tpigerat 
here is passive, as the metaphor of épypia zatpds shows. The soul 
which is “present with the body, absent from the Lord’’ is de- 
scribed as a beautiful girl, journeying in a far country, who is ex- 
posed to the liberties of her admirers for want of her natural and 
legal protector: Tr.: “is exposed to liberties for want of a father”. 

P. 360, ‘“‘ Lameness arises during growth from the failure of the 
seminal reason to overcome matter, and is a chance mutilation of 
form”. To say nothing of the misleading rendering, always fol- 
lowed by Prof. Bakewell and Mr. Fuller, of Adyos by ‘ reason,” 
even where, as in the phrase Adyos oreppatikos, the result is mean- 
inglessness, the rendering carefully ignores a distinction which 
Plotinus means to draw between two different things, congenital 
defects and injuries which arise from the chances of life, his point 
being that, “there,” in the ideal world, neither kind of evil is pre- 
sent. We must read, not with the MSS. and Creuzer, ywAecia 7 8¢, 
but with Miiller ywAca % 75y, or with Volkmann % prev 759, which 
gives the necessary sense: Tr.: ‘‘ Wherefore there is there none of 
the things which are contrary to nature, as in the arts there is 
nothing contrary to art, nor yet lameness in seeds. As for lame- 
ness of feet, sometimes it arises in the process of generation, when 
the proper ratio fails to prevail, sometimes it is an accidental de- 
facement of the form” (Hnn., V., 9, 10). 

Examples of the kind, which could be abundantly multiplied if 
it were desirable, show that no very high standard of scholarship 
can be expected from Mr. Fuller’s translation. What is, however, 
really a more serious defect than specific blunders in rendering 1s 
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the looseness with which our authors permit themselves to trans- 
late what are perhaps the most important class of words in the 
language, the connective particles. When a man starts with the 
conviction that yap, 5%, yodv, éxeidy, all mean much the same thing, 
and may be translated by pretty much any English connecting 
phrases you please, the result is bound at best to be something of a 
muddle; the individual propositions are there, but it is largely 
left to the reader's fancy what he shall suppose to be the connexion 
between them; at the worst, one gets cases in which the premisses 
of an argument are made to figure as its conclusion and vice versa. 

[ am sorry to have dwelt so long upon the defects of a book 
which is not without its good jvints, but it was not to be helped. 
In America, at any rate, teachers are likely to make a good deal of 
use of the present volume as an introduction to the study of Greek 
Philosophy, and it is only fair that they should know how far it 
can be relied on as authoritative. It is not every busy teacher of 
Philosophy who may happen to know for himself what is the 
worth of a translation of Laertius Diogenes or a text of Plotinus, 
and it therefore seems a duty in one who happens to know to im- 
part his information to others. If a thing is worth doing at all, it 
is worth doing well; sham scholarship is the one thing for which 
the republic of letters should have no place. 

A. E. Tayror. 


Darwin and Modern Science. Essays in commemoration of the 
centenary of the birth of Charles Darwin and of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the publication of The Origin of Species. 
Edited, for the Cambridge Philosophical Society and the 
Syndics of the University Press, by A. C. Seward, Professor 
of Botany in the University, Honorary Fellow of Emmanuel 
College. Cambridge: at the University Press, 1909. Pp. 
vii, 595. 


Tue authors of this volume “ were asked to address themselves 
primarily to the educated layman rather than to the expert. It 
was hoped that the publication of the essays would serve the 
double purpose of illustrating the far-reaching influence of Darwin’s 
work on the progress of knowledge and the present attitude of 
original investigators and thinkers towards the views embodied in 
Darwin’s works.” In these terms the editor describes the purpose 
of the work; and the result is a book of great and varied interest. 
In addition to a short Introductory Letter from the veteran Sir 
Joseph Hooker, there are twenty-eight essays in all. Nineteen of 
these are written by biologists. The remainder deal with other 
departments of thought which have been more or less affected by 
Darwinian ideas. No one but a biologist is competent to give a 
critical estimate of the value of the greater portion of the book. 
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But, as it is not addressed to experts, I have consented, at the 
request of the Editor of Minp, to give a short account of the way 
in which its contents strike the ‘educated layman ”’. 

Taken as a whole the biological essays show a decided leaning 
towards the mechanical interpretation of organic phenomena. In 
this they are working on Darwin’s lines; for natural selection is 
undoubtedly a step in the direction of mechanism, although it 
presupposes factors which have never been explained mechanically, 
A treatment of some leading topic from the neo-vitalist point of 
view wold have made the volume more representative in character. 
At the same time there is plenty of difference of opinion even on 
points of fundamental importance for the Darwinian theory. 
Perhaps orthodox Darwinism is best represented in Prof. Haeckel’s 
essay on “ Darwin as an Anthropologist”’. Prof. Haeckel holds to 
Darwin’s view that “ natural selection acts solely by accumulating 
slight, successive, favourable variations”; “the mutation-theory,” 
he says, ‘‘has no causal value”. He continues to maintain 
stoutly the Darwinian assumption that acquired characters can be 
inherited: ‘‘ Transformative heredity,’ he says,—‘‘or the trans- 
mission of acquired characters—is one of the most important prin- 
ciples in evolutionary science. Unless we admit it most of the 
facts of comparative anatomy and physiology are inexplicable.” 
Further, he re-asserts his view that the development of the embryo 
is a recapitulation of the life-history of the race. 

All these doctrines are now matters of controversy; and the 
opposed theories are well represented in the volume. The theory 
of recapitulation is criticised by Prof. Sedgwick in a most interest- 
ing and lucid article on ‘Darwin and Embryology”. There is 
also an article by Prof. De Vries on “ Variation,” in which he 
explains and defends his mutation-theory. The value of this 
article is not increased by an unnecessary and obviously mistaken 
attempt to connect his view with some expressions of Darwin’s. 
But the definition which he gives of mutations is interesting. 
Variations, he says, are of two types. ‘Fluctuations constitute 
one type; they are never absent and follow the law of chance, but 
they do not afford the material from which to build new species. 
Mutations, on the other hand, only happen to occur from time to 
time. They do not necessarily produce greater changes than 
fluctuations, but such as may become, or rather are from their very 
nature, constant. It is this constancy which is the mark of specific 
characters, and on this basis every new specific character may be 
assumed to have arisen by mutation.”’ In other words, if we de- 
fine mutations as the variations that persist, and call all other 
variations by the name fluctuations, it follows of necessity that new 
species are built up by mutations. It is, indeed, a mere identical 
proposition. But surely Prof. De Vries means a great deal more 
than this by his theory. To establish that theory he must define 
mutations by some other character than their constancy, and then 
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show that they ave constant. Should he be able to demonstrate 
the thesis that there is an intrinsic difference between the variations 
which do and those which do not contribute to the formation of 
new species, he will have brought about a fundamental modifica- 
tion of the theory of selection. 

But the most important modification of all is that due to the 
work of Prof. Weismann and elaborated again in his article on ‘‘ The 
Selection Theory” in the present volume. The denial of the 
transmissibility of functional modifications (or ‘“ acquired char- 
acters’ ) removes from the operation of natural selection (as a 
factor in evolution) a great mass of variations which Darwin seems 
to have had particularly in view as contributory to species-building. 
It is therefore not surprising to find Prof. Haeckel inclined to 
make the decision of this question a test of standing or falling 
Darwinism. To Prof. Weismann’s theory he refuses the name 
even of “ Neodarwinism ’’—refuses it even when the “Neo” is 
spelt with a capital N and the “darwinism”’ with a small d. This 
attitude is significant, especially when we bear in mind that, on 
the point in dispute, the trend of opinion amongst biologists is 
opposed to the doctrine assumed by Darwin and regarded by Prof. 
Haeckel as indispensable. Prof. Weismann expounds in a vigorous 
and interesting essay the complicated and highly speculative series of 
hypotheses which form his own constructive substitute for the 
older Darwinian doctrine. But, whether biological doctrine develop 
in the direction of his theory or in that of Prof. De Vries or in that 
of Mendel, it seems clear that, at present and for some time to 
come, the inquiry into the causes of evolution is and will be directed 
not so much to individual organisms and their interaction with the 
environment as to the structure of germ-cells and the changes 
which they undergo in the process of development. If acquired 
characters cannot be inherited, it follows that—whether we assert 
its continuity or not—the origin of all variations which are of im- 
portance for species-building must be sought in the germ-plasm. 
On this account special importance belongs to the subject dealt 
with in Prof. Strasburger’s essay on “The Minute Structure of 
Cells in Relation to Heredity”. Unfortunately this essay is so 
condensed as to be almost unintelligible by any one who is unac- 
quainted with the work which it summarises. 

The above essays have been selected for comment as suggesting 
points of interest in the formulation of the general theory of evolu- 
tion. For the same reason mention should be made of the admir- 
able account of ‘‘ Darwin’s Predecessors ”’ by Prof. Arthur Thomson, 
and of Prof. Bateson’s striking essay on “ Heredity and Variation 
in Modern Lights’. The other biological articles also are by writers 
of recognised authority, but in this notice they must be passed over 
in respectful silence. 

The volume is enlivened by an essay on “‘ Some Primitive Theories 
of the Origin of Man” from the pen of Prof. J. G. Frazer. It has 
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little to do with Darwin; but it is welcome here—as it would he 
anywhere—on account of the author’s unrivalled learning and bril- 
liant style. The remaining contents of the volume are concerned 
with topics which illustrate Darwin’s influence beyond the field of 
biology. Prof. Lloyd Morgan deals with ‘ Mental Factors in Evo- 
lution” in a lucid and judicious way. Prof. Bouglé writes on “ Dar- 
winism and Sociology ’’—an interesting but somewhat thin article. 
Mr. Giles discusses Evolution and the Science of Language. Prof. 
Bury’s essay on “ Darwinism and History ” is not only valuable in 
itself but might well be taken as a model contribution to a volume 
ofthis kind. There are also two essays on Darwinism and Religion, 
written from opposite points of view. I fear it must be said that 
neither of these essays adds to the scientific value of the book ; and 
this is the more to be regretted because the subject is capable of 
scientific treatment. The volume closes with two essays of a very 
different character—one on ‘‘ The Genesis of Double Stars,’’ by Sir 
George Darwin, and another on ‘The Evolution of Matter,” by Mr. 
Whetham. Both these essays are of very great interest. As a 
reader I feel indebted to their authors. At the same time, asa 
reviewer, [am bound to point out that they cannot be taken as 
illustrative of Darwin’s influence. Mr. Whetham as good as ac- 
knowledges this; and Sir George Darwin’s attempted defence of 
their relevancy goes a very little way indeed. Sir George Darwin 
compares the process of “ exchanges of stability ’’ in cosmic evolution 
with the transitions between one relatively stable form and another 
which may be observed in political and in organic development; 
and he argues that this is “no mere fanciful analogy but a true 
homology’. The analogy is certainly not fanciful; but, because it 
is true, it does not follow that it should be called a homology. The 
term, however, is unimportant. What is essential is the kind of 
causation implied in the processes. And this is different in the two 
cases. Organic evolution takes place only through the operation of 
causes which are entirely absent from cosmic evolution. And when 
the two processes are assimilated it is by ignoring their different 
types of causation. 

[ have left to the last the essay on ‘The Influence of the Con- 
ception of Evolution on Modern Philosophy,” by Prof. Hoffding. 
In this contribution the author gives a finely conceived apprecia- 
tion of the philosophical importance of the new ideas tempered by 
critical insight into their limitations. There is only one point on 
which I am inclined to express disagreement with the writer ; and, 
as it is a very small matter, it may be mentioned at once. He re- 
presents Darwin as more prescient than in all probability he was 
of the philosophical revolution he was about to produce. To say 
that Darwin “saw from the beginning that his hypothesis would 
occasion a ‘ whole of metaphysics ’”’ is misleading. The early note 
in which Darwin used the phrase quoted makes it pretty clear that 
he used the term ‘metaphysics ’ in the popular way in which it was 
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commonly used at the time for what is now called psychology. It 
would have been surprising indeed to have found Darwin in 1837 
using the term ‘ metaphysics’ with the meaning which it conveys 
to Prof. Héffding or his readers. 

After distinguishing the conception of evolution which is pro- 
minent in Hegel and other idealist philosophers from the modern 
scientific conception of a real process in time called by the same 
name, Prof. Héffding goes on to characterise in clear though brief 
language the use made of the latter conception in the systems of 
Spencer, Wundt, Fouillée, Ardigd, Boutroux, and Bergson. He 
then proceeds to point out that the theory of evolution, like every 
other theory, presupposes the principles and forms of thought and 
neither gives them their validity nor can take it away. ‘ But,” he 
goes on to say, ‘there is another side of the problem which is, per- 
haps, of more importance and which epistemology generally over- 
looks. If new variations can arise, not only in organic, but perhaps 
also in inorganic nature, new tasks are placed before the human 
mind. The question is, then, if it has forms in which there is room 
for the new matter. We are here touching a possibility which the 
great master of epistemology did not bring to light. Kant 
seems to be quite sure that the thiny-in-itself works constantly, and 
consequently always gives us only what our powers can master. 
This assumption was a consequence of Kant’s rationalistic tendency, 
but one for which no warrant can be given. Evolutionism and 
systematism are opposing tendencies which can never be absolutely 
harmonised one with the other. ... And here,” continues the 
author, ‘‘ Darwin has contributed much to widen the world for us. 
He has shown us forces and tendencies in nature which make 
absolute systems impossible, at the same time that they give us new 
objects and problems.”’ 

There is much food for reflexion in this remark, and yet its exact 
significance is not quite clear. In one sense of its teris it is not 
only true but obvious. Experience is always providing us with 
fresh material which it is difficult to fit into the old forms. In this 
way the variations which Darwin welcomed as an evolutionist were 
“odious” to him as a systematist, Things do not fit nicely into 
the pre-arranged classes. We have to modify our classification or 
even to modify our conception of what constitutes a class. The 
theory of evolution has had a marked effect of this kind. But does 
it penetrate more deeply to the fundamental categories of thought? 
A “closed system ’’ may be impossible simply because and in the 
sense that experience is never complete. But in this sense no one 
expects to arrive at a closed system. The question is rather 
Whether we are to contemplate the possibility of the emergence 
of facts entirely alien to the universal forms of thought—for ex- 
ample, of the law of causality. Something of this sort is suggested 
In the beginning of Prof. Héffding’s paragraph; but in its closing 
sentences he refers only to the ordinary scientific difficulty of 
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systematising new material. Anything further—any emergence 
of material not subject to the causal or other fundamental laws of 
knowledge—would destroy the evolution-theory itself, for it depends 
upon these laws. 

In the case of ethical, as in that of epistemological, ideas Prof. 
Ho6ffding refuses to allow validity to be determined by origin. “To 
every consequent ethical consciousness,’ he says, ‘there is a stand- 
ard of value, a primordial value which determines the single ethical 
judgments as their last presupposition, an the ‘rightness’ of this 
basis, the ‘value’ of this value can as little be discussed as the 
‘rationality’ of our logical principles.” In working out this posi- 
tion the author makes a number of judicious remarks. Insight and 
sagacity are indeed the characteristics of the whole essay which is 
an indispensable supplement to the more special scientific articles 
in the volume. 

W. R. Sorney. 


The Meaning of Truth, a Sequel to Pragmatism. By Wrttiam 
James. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 
1909. Pp. xxii, 298. 


Pror. JAMEs’s new book is a document which will be of the 
greatest importance to future historians of Pragmatism. For it 
represents his contribution to the great Pragmatic Controversy, 
and republishes in a convenient form the scattered work by which 
he prepared for, supported and followed up the constructive ex- 
position given in his Pragmatism. But it also does more; it 
enables the student to follow the process by which the pragmatic 
conceptions actually grew up in a first-class philosophic mind, And 
this is a very interesting and fascinating process to watch, though, 
like all psychological study of a concrete mind, it brings out some 
surprising results. 

The book is composed of articles and papers, olf different lengths 
and dates, ranging from 1885 to 1909. Nearly all have been 
published before, but many of them in American periodicals not 
conveniently accessible in this country. The whole collection has 
general relevance to the epistemological controversy, but it would 
be too much to expect of it either strict unity of subject or com- 
plete unity of doctrine. It has to be read critically and in a histori- 
cal spirit, and with attention to the elucidations which Prof. James 
has now (all too sparingly) added to some of his earlier statements. 

But the book abounds with points of interest, as well as with 
characteristic felicities of phrase. Historically the most interesting 
papers are the two first on the ‘Function of Cognition’ and the 
‘Tigers in India,’ which between them explain the genesis of 
Jacobean pragmatism. The essay on ‘Humanism and Truth’ (the 
reply to Mr. Bradley’s first attack) stands out among the rest for 
brilliance and breadth of handling, while the preface and the essays 
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on ‘Julius Casar’ (historical truth) and the final ‘ Dialogue’ are 
particularly lucid and effective in clearing up misconcept ons. On 
the other hand some of the papers (especially Nos. viii. and ix.) con- 
tain apparent concessions and sops to realism, which might distress 
a stalwart pragmatist, if he did not read them in the subsequent 
light of the explanations given in the review of M. Hébert (No. xii.). 

It is well therefore to point out how extremely subtle is Prof. 
James’s controversial method. He always envisages his critic as 
primarily a human being and not as a heap of bad syllogisms. 
He asks himself, ‘How can I bring my point home to this man’s 
mind?’ Hence his psychological sympathy is ever trying to share 
the hostile standpoint, and, by starting thence and adopting the 
critic’s phraseology, to carry him over to his own. The drawback is 
that a too careless or biassed reader will accuse Prof. James of 
inconsistency. 

Secondly, Prof. James's controversial style is specifically adapted 
to the American taste. It is broad, generous and general. It pre- 
fers to answer objections tacitly and implicitly, rather than to nail 
down misrepresentations by formal references. This method is 
consonant not only with Prof. James’s predilections but also with 
the American temper and the actual course of the Transatlantic con- 
troversy. Criticism in that country, with a few brilliant exceptions 
that were really based on adequate study and a desire to under- 
stand, such as that of Profs. C. A. Strong and J. B. Pratt, has 
exhibited far too much of a ‘ general-impression’-ism, which was in- 
sufficiently ‘documented,’ and when it condescended to citation 
became so inaccurate as to amount to garbling, while not infrequently 
it revealed an astonishing looseness of reasoning and flabbiness of 
thought. The critie’s philosophic eye had evidently grown pres- 
byopic. In England on the other hind myopia was its prevalent 
defect. It hardly ever seemed to see the connexion between two 
consecutive sentences in the texts it wandered over, and frittered 
itself away in nigglings and quibblings of a ‘dialectical’ kind. It 
is evident that Prof. James’s apologetics are not at all well fitted 
to pacify critics of this sort, just as the Americans have not the 
patience to follow closely the point-to-point confutations which the 
British methods demand. 

Even as regards America, however, Prof. James seems often to 
be reduced to something like despair (cf. pp. vii, ix-x, 135, 136-137, 
160, 180-181, 216, 225). He seems to be astonished to find how 
incorrigible are the old misinterpretations, and hurt that his 
renewed and repeated explanations fall upon deaf ears. But has he 
not in the abundance of his own (more than Christian) psychologie 
charity here forgotten the relevance of his own doctrine of the will 
to believe? Is he not accepting without discount rationalism’s 
claim to be an exercise of pure reason! Is he not assuming a 
universal willingness to be guided by reasoning, and ignoring the 
psychological motives that are masked behind the array of ‘ logical ’ 
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arguments ? Surely if ever there was a doctrine which summoned 
the professional bias of technical philosophers to resist, to denounce, 
to misrepresent, and if possible to suppress it, it was the method 
of pragmatism and the principle of humanism. The astonishing 
thing is not that there should be irreconcilables who pers’st in flinging 
mud from the last ditch, but that in ten years so much progress 
should nevertheless have been made, that Prof. James’s popular 
appeal urhi et orbi should have been so successful in foreing the 
hands even of the most obdurate despisers of common intelligibility, 

Prof. James appeus to regret also at times his tactical error in 
adopting the term pragmatism (p. 184). He admits that it suggests 
a false antithesis to ‘ theory ’ anda ‘ one-sided ’ insistence on practical- 
ity. But he does not mention what 1s perhaps a still more serious 
drawback, iz. that it condemns every exponent of pragmatism to con- 
sume at least half an hour of his limited time in explaining the word. 

Now it is often said that if once a falsehood gets twenty-four hours’ 
start, all the truth in the world cannot catch up with it. This I find to 
be a gross exaggeration. The half-hour start which misconception 
obtains by the use of the word ‘ pragmatism’ is quite enough to 
render many minds totally impervious to the laggard truth which 
can never overtake it. 

Another of Prof. James’s preoccupations is to assert the solidarity 
of the leading pragmatic doctrines (pp. xvii, 135, 169, and especially 
242-245). Yet at times he does not seem quite certain how far Prof. 
Dewey agrees with him (pp. xix, 234), and prima facie, there 
seems to be considerable divergence between his habitual modes of 
statement and mine. It is because I believe Prof. James’s assertion 
of their fundamental identity to be really justified that an ex- 
planation of the apparent discrepancy seems to be requisite. 

This discrepancy concerns chiefly the place of the ‘ real object’ in 
epistemology. There is a strong realistic strain in Prof. James’s 
thinking which makes him anxious “ to refute the slanderous charge 
that we deny real existence” (p. xv), and is of very old and preprag- 
matic standing. Unlike other pragmatists, who have bowed down to 
Baal, or at least have trafficked with his priests, Prof. James would 
never have submitted to be called an idealist even xara zpoobeow. 
This appears clearly from the first two essays in this volume. At 
the same time his realism was always of the common-sense order, 
and the paper on the ‘ Essence of Humanism’ (especially pp. 130, 
133) shows clearly enough that it does not mean a pragmatically un- 
important, and even unmeaning, belief in any transcendent, trans- 
experiential reals such as, for some inscrutable reason, metaphysical 
realism is determined to postulate. 

Yet it is not merely his desire to repudiate the charge of ‘sub- 
jectivism’ and his desire to stand weli with the realists, which 
lead Prof. James to lay what seems disproportionate stress on the 
question whether a pragmatist can believe in ‘real objects’. For in- 
trinsically this is not a question which, as put, need have been 
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answered at all. It should have been*countered by the quesiion— 
‘What do you mean by “ real objects” ?’ For it would then have 
appeared that ‘real object’ was an ambiguous term, and that the 
question rested on a confusion.' [t is impossible to say what the 
critics mean by it. Do they mean the formal ‘independence ’ of 
the object of thought Or do they mean existence in the physical 
world? If they mean the former, it is equally silly to suppose that 


any theory of knowledge (even a solipsist’s) could deny its exist- 


) 


ence, and to suppose that it has any bearing on the real existence 
of (physical) objects. The formal ‘object’ is simply irrelevant. 
The wildest fancy, the most subjective feeling, the most transparent 
hallucination, are all of them ‘ objective ’ and ‘independent ’ in this 
formal sense. Its use therefore has not the slightest discriminative 
yalue within epistemology. On the other hand if existence in any 
real world be what the ‘object’ means to refer to, the question 
becomes simply one of the testing of a claim to reality. And how- 
ever ‘real’ an ‘object’ may be believed to be, it may turn out to 
be ‘unreal’ and illusory. Every truth-claim has, logically, to be 
tested, and its value can only be determined, pragmatically, i.e. by 
its consequences. 

3ut this does not raise any special question about real existence. 
Every truth-claim is, as a matter of course and of form, a claim to 
reality ; a claim to reality is simply the objective aspect of a claim 
to truth, simply because judgment as such aims at being about 
reality. But all sorts of ‘objects ’ have reality, of various sorts, and 
the critical question is—‘ Does our “ object” have the kind of reality 
it claims, or another?’ In answering this question we (ontologically) 
sort out the different orders of reality, (logically) test the original 
truth-claims and (psychologically) determine their real meaning. 
All this in one and the same operation. What more is there? It 
may be that there is nothing more, 7.2. no metaphysical problem, 
but only a metaphysical i//usion. It may also be that there is a 
further problem to be solved by an independent metaphysical in- 
quiry: this need not dogmatically be denied, but it is clear at any 
rate that it has to be stated far more lucidly and unequivocally 
than has yet been done, before it can be profitable to discuss it. 
In either case the epistemological problem cannot be shirked ; it 


has to be solved before any further questions can be raised. 

As matters stand I confess that the problem of ‘real existence ’ as 
ordinarily conceived by metaphysics seems to me simply a confusion. 
It confuses real existence and formal objectivity. If instead of 
asking critically—‘ Are you really thinking the object you tried to 
think about? Is your meaning real and no illusion?’ we are con- 
tent to ask—‘Is the object you are thinking an ultimate reality ?’ 
we can easily glide over from epistemology to metaphysics. But 
we then (1) burke the question of meaning, i.e. of the assertion’s 


I Cf. the Aristote lian Socie ty’s Proceedings jor 1908-9, p- Q5 foll. 
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success in attaining the object it aimed at; (2) we beg the question 
of the object, by assuming that certainly there is a real object and 
there can be no mistake about it; (3) we render ambiguous, and 
therefore unanswerable, the question as to whether humanism 
can afford to ‘ recognise the rea! existence of objects’. 

The plain straightforward answer of humanism consists in pointing 
these things out, and denying that it has any concern with such 
pseudo-problems at all. It will reply toits critics—‘ When, genitle- 
men, you can make up your minds what your question means, we will 
plunge with you (if need be) into the abyss of metaphysics ; until then 
let us at any rate get clear as to how we test our knowledge of 
anything whatsoever !’ 

It must be admitted that this plain humanist answer is not made 
clear in Prof. James’s book. He even seems to countenance the 
confused rationalistic putting of the question, But his reason has 
nothing to do with the epistemological merits of the case. He does 
not sufficiently frown on irrelevant excursions into metaphysics, 
because he is too much interested in metaphysics-himself. He has 
an excellent metaphysic of his own, which he calls Radical Em- 
piricism, and will not ruthlessly suppress; so allusions to it are 
allowed to ooze through into his epistemological discussions. 

Not that in itself there is any harm in this. Probably every one 
who thinks at all has a metaphysic of his own somewhere up his 
sleeve. Only this metaphysic is irrelevant, so long as we are trying 
to discuss the strictly logical question as to how a true judgment 
may be distinguished from a false and a real object from an unreal. 

I cannot, for this reason, altogether accept Prof. James’s deserip- 
tion of my own contributions to the logic of humanism as strictly 
psychological (p. xviii). It is true that I have insisted that the 
logical problem starts in psychology, and that attempts to purge 
logic of all reference to the personality of the thinker only reduce it 
to an empty verbalism. But this is not to acknowledge a higher 
realm of logic, upon which humanist epistemology dares not in- 
trude ; it is really to challenge the claim of the traditional logic to 
mean anything at all. On the other hand Prof. James's remark 
that his account of truth (pp. 244-245) is more ‘logical ’ because it de- 
fines truth as a relation to a real object postulated to be there, seems a 
hard saying. For what is the use of postulating a real object, apart 
from any means of testing whether it really is there ? Whiat is the 
use of a definition, if it cannot be applied ? And finally does not this 
encourage the old logic’s delusions that a definition may be none the 
worse for being inapplicable? And why should logic be identified 
with its intellectualist perversions ? Not even Prof. James's master 
hand can use with impunity the thoroughly confused language of a 
falsely abstract standpoint. 

There is no reason then why Prof. James, or any one, need be 
ashamed of putting their trust in psychology. To doubt the validity 
of the abstraction from psychology which is traditional in logic, 1s 
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the essence of humanism. And nothing is more surprising than the 
lack of references by Prof. James to his own great Psychology, see- 
ing what an inexhaustible fountain-head of pragmatic inspiration 
this epoch-making work has been to others. Its author never 
mentions it, and never clinches an argument by an appeal to the 
authority of psychology. He knows no doubt how greatly anti- 
pragmatists dread and detest allusion to psychology ; but that he 
should indulge them only shows that he is too lenient a controver- 
sialist. But perhaps this should only endear the Meaning of Truth 
all the more to lovers of philosophy. 
F. C. S. ScHILuEr. 
The Psychology of Thinking. By Irvine Epear Miuurr, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. xxv, 303. 


TuoucH Mr. Miller refrains from affixing any label to himself, this 
need not hinder us from acclaiming his book as a valuable contri- 
bution to humanist literature. The absence of the label is con- 
gonant with the author’s entirely non-controversial method, and is 
significant as indicating that, in the opinion of this writer at least, 
it is no longer so necessary as formerly to maintain a fighting 
attitude when advancing pragmatist ideas. But on this side of the 
Atlantic it will probably be some time yet before humanism can 
enter on the purely industrial stage of its evolution and withdraw 
its armed forces from the frontier. 

The author’s standpoint is clearly indicated in the preface :— 

“ The dominant point of view for the discussion of thinking with- 
in these covers is frankly biological. But it is biological in the 
broad sense. Life is not thought of as reduced to its lowest phy- 
sical terms, but as inclusive of everything that makes life worth 
living. ‘The life process is thought of in terms of the satisfaction of 
needs in the case of man as we know him at his present level of 
evolution and civilisation. The concrete life of the individual in- 
cludes all that we regard as of value, or worth while, in the com- 
plex life of the highly evolved, socialised, and civilised human 
being. The attempt has been made to show .. . the growth 
in control over the forces of the world and of life that comes 
through the development and perfection of the higher psychical 
processes which we designate under the head of thinking. In this 
discussion the emphasis falls upon the psychological rather than 
the logical aspect. . . . While the movement of thought is 
dominantly psychological, the whole book is written from a strong 
pedagogical bias’’ (pp. vii-viii). 

By the subtle stroke of entitling his book The Psychology of 
Thinking, Myr. Miller has forestalled those critics who, if he had 
called it a Theory of Knowledge, would assuredly have raised the 
question-begging cry that he had mistaken psychology for epistemo- 
logy. Having thus secured for himself a peaceful start, he pro- 
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ceeds to build up what is in effect a very powerful indictment of 
the abstract distinction between psychology and logic. As com- 
monly understood, this distinction is based on, and expresses, the 
assumption that it is both desirable and possible to dissociate the 
consideration of conscious processes in the individual mind from 
that of their cognitive value. From the side of logic this assump- 
tion is exposed to the fatal objection that in abstracting from time 
and personality we abstract from the conditions which alone make 
the distinction between truth and error intelligible and serviceable, 
The psychologist now joins hands with the modern logician by 
tunnelling from the other site through the artificial barrier which 
‘idealists’ would persuade us represents the final creative act of 
the Deity... In studying thought as a biological function, he is con- 
cerned to estimate its biological value. It is found to be valuable 
just so far as by issuing in knowledge of the environment it enables 
the individual to control his destiny. 

When Mr. Miller, with admirable guile, admits “a strong ped- 
agogical bias,” he is perhaps hinting that society subsidises the dis- 
semination of knowledge more because (rightly or wrongly) it is 
persuaded of the fundamental utility thereof than because it charit- 
ably wishes to “find employment ”’ for learned men. But he is 
also suggesting ai identification of the problem of knowing with 
that of learning. Now learning is admittedly a process in which 
no human being has as yet attained finality. We are thus gently 
led to perceive that there is, after all, nothing so very paradoxical in 
the claim that cognitive value (a) is not unrelated to practical value, 
(b) does not exclude the possibility of improvement in knowledge. 

Mr. Miller smooths the path for his readers by making his main 
point quite early in his book. 

“The human being exercises control over the environment in the 
process of satisfying his needs not by using methods of reaction 
which are determined wholly in their organisation by heredity, but 
[by methods of reaction] which are subject to great modification by 
consciousness. In so far as consciousness is the dominant factor 
in the determination of motor responses, the control is individual 
rather than racial in character. Even where modes of control are 
the same among human beings, yet they may be highly individual 
in character. Their form is not determined by heredity, but by the 
solution of the same problem in the same way. . . . Racial control 
brings about adjustments which meet only general classes of needs 
common to all the members of a certain species ; individual control 
is more varied, bringing about greater delicacy of adjustment to 
meet the needs which are peculiar to the individual’’ (pp. 42-43). 


1It is perhaps worth while to point out that the absolute distinction 
between logic and psychology is one and the same with that absolute 
distinction between the Eternal Consciousness and the human mind, in 
which Green’s attempt to identify these two ‘ aspects” of con.ciousness 
finally defeats itselt. 
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There is an instructive contrast between the view advocated by 
Mr. Miller and that of Spencer. 

“The Spencerian formula makes evolution consist in the process 
of more perfect adaptation of the inner factors to the outer, in other 
words, of the adaptation of the organism to the environment. : 
We have practically reversed the Spencerian formula and made 
evolution culminate in the attainment of control of the organism 
over the environment, in other words, the adaptation of the en- 
vironment to the organism. This is made possible through the 
functioning of the conscious processes, which reach their culmination 
in the thinking of man ” (p. 45). 

There is one passage which mars the general consistency of Mr. 
Miller’s book. This is the passage (pp. 94-96) where he says that the 
distinction between means and end is “ a practical distinction only ”’. 
Why “only”? If concrete thought, as “ the process of consciously 
adjusting means to end in problematic situations ”’ (p. 97), is in this 
sense practical through and through, it follows that no distinction 
can be more than practical; while any distinction which claims 
to be less than practical (i.e. merely ‘ theoretical ’’) stands confessed 
as meaningless. - 

The ground of Mr. Miller’s strange uneasiness about the “ philo- 
sophical ”’ standing of the distinction between means and end, seems 
to be that the purpose for which the distinction is applied in par- 
ticular cases may be a fleeting one. If this is the right interpreta- 
tion of his meaning, it would seem that Mr. Miller has here un- 
accountably fallen a victim to the intellect-paralysing demand of 
intellectualism that A shall be always A, irrespective of the actual 
context. It is to be hoped that in the second edition which this 
excellent book should certainly reach, Mr. Miller will rectify this 
wanton abandonment of his fundamental position. But apart from 
this lapse, the humanist position, that thought is essentially pur- 
posive and personal, is clearly put and ably defended. 

Special attention should be directed to the excellent chapters 
dealing with the nature and function of concepts, or universals, 
which chapters, in the nature of the case, are of central importance in 
hisargument. Mr. Miller brings out very clearly and convincingly 
that concepts are not immutably fixed (p. 204). But it is perhaps 
a pity that his rigorously non-controversial method should make 
him abstain from raising the question of what sort of meaning at- 
taches to the apparently contradictory position of philosophers 
like Green. The answer, I take it, is that such philosophers, owing 
to their failure to appreciate the philosophical problem of applica- 
tion, do not distinguish between the formal “timelessness” of uni- 
versals and real immutability. They are never troubled by the 
reflexion that, just as the formal objectivity of objects is no guar- 
antee that any particular object is real, so the formal ‘“ timeless- 
ness ’ of universals is no guarantee of their utility or truth, and 
cannot therefore shut out the question whether any given uni- 
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versal would not, in point of fact, be the better for a change, 
Hence the “immutability ’’ which platonising philosophers assert 
of universals is the artificial immutability produced by abstract- 
ing from the consideration of logical value. The platonic view 
is not logic, therefore, in any worthy sense. It is simply formal 
psychology. Our only concern with it as logicians is to recognise 
its irrelevancy to the problem of truth. We need not deny to truth 
that peculiar brand of “eternity’’ which it shares with error. In 
fact, the difference here between intellectualism and humanism is 
a difference not of opinion but of standpoint. Intellectualism re- 
stricts itself to a consideration of the purely formal aspects of 
“truth,” while humanism is interested in the distinction between 
truth and error. 
Howarp V. Knox. 


Voraussetzungen und Ziele des Erkennens: Untersuchungen iiber 
die Grundfragen der Logik. Von Jonas Coun, Ao. Professor 
an der Universitit Freiburg I. B. Leipzig: Verlag von Wil- 
helm Engelmann, 1908. Pp. viii, 526. 


Pror. Coun always brings a light peculiarly his own to any 
problem that he discusses. And this volume is an advance on his 
previous work both in penetration and in extent of range. In 
view of his earlier preoccupation with the problem of infinity, it 
is probably to the chapters on number, geometrical axioms, con- 
tinuity and the like that attention will be first attracted. On the 
notions that we associate with the names of Dedekind, Frege, 
Kronecker, Hilbert and the rest—with all the authors in short that 
belong to the nightmare of baftled enthusiasm when in our dis- 
couragement the motto of Plato’s Academy seemed to transmute 
itself into that inscribed by Dante over another place—Dr. Cohn 
offers competent and luminous criticism. Perhaps one or two 
discussions may be regarded as outstanding, that, e.g., on Cantor’s 
account of continuity, and some on Mr. Bertrand Russell’s Prin- 
ciples of Mathematics that page 167, 
beginning Man sieht leicht dass Russells sorgsame Definition nicht 
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‘“ein’’ sondern “nur ein” definiert, where, by the 
relation takes shape as eineindeutige Zuordenbarke 

But there is much else in Prof. Cohn’s book that is less ‘ caviare 
to the general’. He disclaims indeed any pretence of offering a 
system. That would be, he holds, perforce an inadequate projec- 
tion in one plane of a reality whicl facets. But he 


supplies studies contributory to the one system from several sides, 














which he believes to converge in their results. Some of these em- 
body the philosophy—non-dogmatie—of a mature thinker. 

In the theory of knowledge his treatment of the circle which is 
inevitably involved is highly suggestive in character. The goal is 
in some sense pre-supposed. The reality with which we begin has 
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in some sense still to be realised. What the world is to the trans- 
individual ego is somehow at once presupposition and goal of know- 
ledge. With this connects closely the whole interpretation of the 
subject-object relation. ‘This is neither to be reduced to a mean- 
ingless tautology nor yet advanced to be a fruitful source of 
fallacies. There are both form and content in knowledge, thought 
and an element alien to thought. These are not separable but 
they are distinguishable. The inseparability constitutes imma- 
nence. The distinguishableness involves Utraquism, 1.¢., a duality 
which shall carry with it none of the historical associations of the 
term Dualism. 

Dr. Cohn’s Utraquism determines, or closely coheres with, his 
attitude towards “the theory of the object’ and to the form of the 
relational calculus. This part of his work owes much to Mr. 
Russell. In fact the more technical portions of Prof. Cohn’s logic 





ay be characterised as a very acute rethinking of the contents of 
the ‘logic’ of Mr. Russell and his forerunners, with the epistemo- 
logy of the ‘super-individual eyo’ for frame of reference. The 
vathematical inquiry is more independent of Mr. Russell, but there 
too the antithesis of form and content which is the salient feature 
of Utraquism serves as clue to the mathematico-logical labyrinth. 
So, for example, the multidimensional systems are considered in 

light of a formula as to Minimum der Denkfremdheit. 

Prof. Cohn is one of those writers from whom we must take 
vhat he is prepared to give. It may, perhaps, be permitted us to 

pe, however, that on some future occasion he may develop the 
less formal and less mathematical part of his speculations for the 
fit of the uninitiated. It is somewhat to be feared that the 
eory of knowledge, the contribution zur Kaltegorienlehre, and 
loctrine of teleology contained in this book, though of a highly 
nulating nature, and, as the author says (Pref., p. v), intelligible 
themselves, may be overshadowed by the more technical sec- 
1s that accompany them. And a@ fortiori the critical insight 





bited in remarks of a less specialised kind scattered generously 
hroughout the book—there is a typical instance on page 349, dealing 
vith the cause of the specific difficulty of Psychology. This woul 
2 a misfortune. Yet in this book at least he could ill have afforded 
sacrifice die Ausfiihrungen tiber Philosophie der Mathematik 
hich are zur Begriindung meiner Uberzeugungen durchaus 
endig. 
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HERBERT W. Biunt. 
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Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society. New Series, vol. ix. Containing 
the Papers read before the Society during the Thirtieth Session, 
1908-9. Williams & Norgate, 1909. Pp. 259. 


THESE Proceedings open with an echo of the discussion on Mental Activity 
with which the previous volume closed. In his presidential address 

‘Mental Activity in Willing aid in Ideas ’— Prof. 8S. Alexander upholds 
his contention that consciousness consists in conation or activity operating 
in a variety of directions, and that what is called the content of a mental 
process is not itself mental, but in every case physical. This position he 
proceeds to test by application to the special cases of volition and ideation. 
Whether in willing an end or in thinking a universal, consciousness exists 
only as a system or a scheme of directions (tendencies): the content or 
object is non-mental. An appendix follows applying the principle to the 
case of self-knowledge. Along with this first item in the volume may be 
taken the last, which is a reply by Prof. G. F. Stout entitled ‘ Are Pre- 
sentations Mental or Physical /’ After defining the issue, he puts forward 
reasons, both general and special, for denying that presentations are 
physical, and concludes with positive reasons for regarding them as 
psychical. The trend of the argument is that consciousness cannot be 
simple awareness of physical existence, and that sensation or presentation 
cannot be distinguished as purely objective from conation and feeling as 
subjective. Ina contribution on ‘ Bergson’s Theory of Knowledge’ Mr. 
H. W. Carr notes its distinction from pragmatism; shows its relation 
to the principle that reality is change, activity, development ; considers 
its origin and implications, and gives a brief criticism and appreciation. 
A reply from Prof. Bergson to the criticisms is quoted. The next item 
is a Symposium, by Prof. B. Bosanquet, Mrs. Sophie Bryant, and Mr. G. 
R. T. Ross, on ‘ The Place of Experts in Democracy’. A distinction is 
taken between two orders of expert—the specialist adviser and the states- 
man or ruler. The relation of the modern democratic constitution to 
Plato’s ideal State, the nature of the selection and training of the ad- 
ministrator, and the connexion of democracy with mediocrity are con- 
sidered. Treating of ‘ The Rationalist Conception of Truth’ Mr. F.C. S. 
Schiller advocates pragmatism on the ground that the ‘ independence’ of 
truth would make it unverifiable, and that the ‘transcendence’ of the 
object of knowledge is wholly pragmatic or immanent—relative to the 
experience which it serves to organise. Humanism is the only alternative 
to scepticism. Mr. H. Foston’s paper on ‘The Mutual Symbolism of 
Intelligence and Activity’ maintains that the intellectual and the active 
consciousness are two ditferent ways of regarding change—as consisting of 
detinite states, or having a definite structure, and as giving scope for effort 
and opportunity. Each is complementary to and symbolic of the other, 
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but a positive reconciliation between them is impossible. They unite 
only in suggesting an ideal aim. Ultimate reality is accordingly synony- 
mous with ultimate reliability. Then comes § The Satisfaction of Think- 
ing’ by Mr. G. kk. T. Ross. Defining thinking as the synthetic function 
of mind, 7.¢., that which introduces order into experience, he contends 
that, since the existence of thinking must be due to the satisfaction with 
which it is accompanied, the real must be the content of the experience of 


order. This criterion is illustrated, objections to it are met, and its 
implications are indicated. Mr. A. Wolf discusses ‘ Natural Realism 
and Present Tendencies in Philosophy’. Noting the marked realist ten- 


dency in present philosophic discussion, he goes on to argue that in 
normal perception (and also in abstract thought) consciousness is (or may 
be) transparent process without accompanying content ; while memory, 
imagination, hallucination, etc., involve both mental process and mental 
content. It is claimed that only on this view are both knowledge and 
error possible. A concluding section asserts ‘ the independence of truth ’ 
against the pragmatist doctrine. This is followed by ‘ Why Pluralism ?’ 
—a Symposium by Messrs. J. H. Muirhead, F.C. S. Schiller, and A. E. 
Taylor. ‘The discussion as a whole is somewhat complicated, having no 
single definite issue. The most outstanding and significant point is the 
argument in Prof. Taylor’s paper (especially pp. 211-215) for the existence 
of God as ‘the actual embodiment of the unity of plan or purpose in 
virtue of which the Absolute whole is a whole,’ and yet ‘ not identical 
with the Universe or Absolute’. It should perhaps be stated that one 
paper—Dr. G. F. Goldsbrough’s on ‘ Some Implications of Recognition ’— 
which had to be omitted from the volume on account of its length, 
has been published separately by the author. Anyone interested in the 
present-day problems of philosophy should find these Proceedings valu- 
able and suggestive reading. 


Er. Meee; 


Psychology Applied to Legal Evidence and Other Constructions of Law. 
By G. F. Arnoup, L.C.S. — Officiating Deputy Secretary to the Gov- 
ernment of India, Legislative Department, and late Acting Divisional 
Judge, Burmah. Calcutta: Thacker, Spink & Co. 


The author of this book is an Indian civilian whose experience of the 
difficulties of the administration of justice by a European magistrate to 
an alien people has brought vividly to his consciousness the unsatisfactory 
nature of the conventions and fictions by means of which lawyers seek to 
simplify their tasks. These fictitious short cuts to ‘‘ justice’’ may be 
comparatively innocuous so long as the lawyer is dealing with his own 
countrymen ; for then the application of legal theory is constantly modi- 
fied by the practical good sense of judge and jury; but when an English- 
man has to administer the law in an Asiatic community his practical 
knowledge of human nature is less adequate to its redeeming task and 
the absurdities of the law result too often in glaring injustices ; a fact 
sufficiently illustrated in this book by the citation of instances. The 
author therefore has the hardihood to suggest that both lawyers and the 
law might be rendered more efficient instruments of justice if they would 
cease to ignore the results achieved by modern psychology and would 
substitute modern science for the misleading popular psychology which 
most lawyers are content to apply and for the psychology sanctified by the 
lapse of centuries which is recommended to them by their most enlightened 
text-books, As one example of the application of popular psychology may 
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be cited the case (p. 70) of a man who had killed another in a drunken braw] 
and was convicted of murder; the learned judge argued that ‘ If actual 
knowledge and experience do not do so, instinct at least tells every man 
that to hit another human being any violent blow on the head may pos- 
sibly result, or is likely to result, or will probably result in serious injury 
to the person struck ’’. Would it be too much to say that this man’s life 
was sacrificed to the gross and culpable ignorance of psychology on the 
part of the judge, who regarded ‘ instinct” as capable of exercising 
these remarkable functions and that in spite of an advanced degree of 
alcoholic intoxication / Moved by considerations such as these the author 
has made himseli familiar with the best modern works on psychology, and 
in the light of the knowledge so acquired discusses a large range of legal 
problems, criticising very effectively and outspokenly both lawyers and 
the law. Although most of the illustrative cases are drawn from the 
practice of the Burmese courts in which the inadequacies of the acc pted 
legal fictions and doginas are, no doubt, more glaringly obvious to the lay 
mind than in some other civilised tribunals, mo-t of the discussions have 
their bearing upon the administration of justice in this country ; and it is 
difficult to suppose that any lawyer could read the book without. profit, 
But, though Mr. Arnold’s task has been admirably conceived and executed, 
it isto be feared that he is calling to deaf ears and that some centuries 
must roll by before the teachings of present-day psychology can acquire 
such a degree of respectability as will recommend them to the notice of 
the legal mind. 

It is noteworthy that, while this voice from the Far East pleads for the 
admission of psychology toa place among the lawyer’s preparatory studies, 
there comes from the West in the authoritative tones of Prof. Miinsterberg 
the demand that the psychological specialist shall be called in to aid the 


courts of law in the obtaining and in the valuation of evidence. 


W. McD. 


The Meaning and Value of Life By RupoLr Kuve KEN, Tran lated by 
Lucy Judge Gibson and W. R. Boyce Gibson. London: A. and C, 
Bisck, 1909. Pp. xi, 157. 

This little work, it seems, has had a lirge sale in Germany and in virtue 

of its simp] city and directness of statement is fitted to ippeal to thought 

Eucken here 


| 
} 


ful readers who have no special training in philosophy; 
seeks to commend his system as a solution of the <piritual problems 


which are pressing on the present age. and as an antidote to the doubt 


which threatens to sap its vitality. Broadly speaking, we find two answers 


to the general question aft issue—an o'der and a newer. The older has 
two forms: in the one case we have the solution of the life-problem 
supplied by the traditional religion, and, in the other, the solution put 
forward by the modern Immanental Idealism. Neither of these, Bucken 

nind of the age. Religion, in its 


holds, is capable of satisfying the 
.} ; 


at least, instead of being an answer has itself become 


ecclesiastical garb 
a question. Immanental Idealism is in no better way : “ Its foundations 
have been shaken, and the life based on them has not the force and depth 
which are indispensable to sovereignty’’. Accordinuly the later en- 
deavour has been to find the meaning and value of li 

secular culture dominated by realistic interests and passions But this 
realistic culture, where the spirit of self-conservation rules and spiritual 
values are at best second iry. despite its outward ostentation is inwardly 


empty. As Eucken reads the signs of the times, ‘‘ humanity is under- 
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going a profound disillusionment’’. Yet behind these struggles and 
confusions a nascent life, rich and full of promise, is seeking to realise 
itself. This is the Independent Spiritual Life, appropriated but not 
created by us; the Life which alone can build up the personal character 
and the social whole, and show the meaning and value of things in right 
perspective. Not by abstract reflexion but through the inward shaping 
of this Life, does man win the victory over his doubts. Finally Eucken 
indicates three ways in which his philosophical message may be practi- 
cally helpful. ‘* In the first place, it should increase our discontent with 
the life of mediocrity ; in the second place, it should help us to draw 
through the confusions of our sccial life clear dividing lines ; and thirdly, 
it should offer us a standmg-ground where we can seek to rally our 
forces.’ 

The foregoing epitome will show that Kucken writes with a direct eye 
on the spiritual needs of the time. We have not compared the transla- 
tion with the original ; but it reads exceedingly well, and has been revised 
by the author himself. 

G. G. 


The Ethical End of Plato’s Ideal Theory. By Francis A, CAVENAGH. 
Henry Froude, Oxford University Press, 1909. Pp. 89. 


A dissertation for the degree of M.A. at London. The author rightly 
dwells on the ethieal sivniticance of Plato’s theory, but his general Views 
about the development of Plato’s thought and his attitude towards other 
philosophers seem to me in the main neither true nor supported by 
serious evidence. Any interpretation which requires us to believe that 
Plato regarded Socrates as one of the self-deceivers who mistake their 
“opinions” for * knowledge” is prima facie so irrational that it ought not 
to be entertained without overwhelming proof. Mr. Cavenagh’s recon- 
struction of the teaching of Socrates is vitiated by an obvious ‘* circle in 
the argument ”’. Certain positions, it is said, cannot be Socratic, because 
we do not find them in the purely ‘* Socratic” dialogues. But which ane 
Plato’s purely ‘‘ Socratic’? works? Those which do not contain ‘non 
Socratic’ ideas! If you once allow e.g. that the Gorgias is ‘ Socratic,” 
Mr. Cavenagh’s whole theory goes to pieces ina moment. Mr. Cavenagh 
is So anxious to depreciate Socrates that he scornfully charges those of us 
who believe that ¢.g. the Phiedo is a faithful reproduction of the ideas of 
Socrates with holding that the philosopher’s companions took steno- 
graphic notes of his discourses. He appears to regard this as a reductio 
ad absurdum, though according to Plato’s Theetetus it is precisely what 
some of them did. The essay is not without its value as an example of 
the paradoxes which we are forced to maintain if we refuse to accept 
Plato's picture of Socrates as in its main lines historically correct. 


A. E. Taytor. 


Pain: Its Causation and Diagnostic Significance in the Internal Diseases. 
By Dr. Rupotren Scumipt, Assistant in the Clinic of Hofrat Von 
Neusser, Vieuna. Translated and edited by Carl M. Vogel, M.D., 
and Hans Zinsser, A.M., M.D. London: T. Fisher Unwin, 1908. 


Pp. 326. 


This is an elaborate clinical study of pain. Every physician knows the 
immense importance of pain as a guide to diagnosis and treatment. One 
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of the classies of English medicine is Hilton’s Rest and Pain, a study 
based on vast clinical experience and full of fruitful suggestions. The 
present volume is a systematic guide to the interpretation of every chief 
variety of physical pain so far classified in medicine. The written de- 
scriptions are supplemented by a series of beautiful diagrams. The book 
is of medical rather than of psychological or ethical interest; but even 
the psychologist and the moral philosopher would do well to study it in 
some detail, for to them ever afterwards the notion of pain will carry an 
infinitely richer and more definite content. 

There are chapters on the sensation of pain; the functional modifica- 
tion of pain—by position, motion, pressure, food, drugs, and organic 
function ; on topography in its relation to pain; the quality and time of 
occurrence of pains ; the pains of the nervous system, including headache, 
neuralgia; pain of the organs of motion, of the digestive system, of the 
respiratory and circulating system, of the skin, ete. 

The book is well translated and 1s admirably produced. 


L’ Année Psychologique. Quinziéme Année. Paris: Masson, 1909. 
Pp. xii, 496. 15 franes. 


Binet introduces this volume with an interesting survey of the year’s work 
in psychology. In referring to work done on the mechanism of thought, 
he points out that the methods of investigation encouraged by Kulpe, 
which have been called the Wurzburg methods. might with good reason be 
called the Paris methods. The work of Binet and his countrymen on 
thought, both in its earlier and later forms, will surely not be neglected. 
Its quality and its persistence will indeed secure it an important place in 
any summary, historical or theoretical. But it is usualiy only the hostile 
critic who labels a method worthy of a lasting systematic name with a 
local ticket. 

The main part of the volume is filled by two long papers by Binet and 
Simon. The first of these, ‘‘ L’intelligence des imbeciles” (pp. 1-147), isa 
study of imbeciles in various lines of mental activity. An interesting pas- 
sage on Thought (pp. 122-147) contains the statement (p. 128) that thought 
consists of three elements—a direction, an adaptation, and a criticism. 
‘* Les insectes ont-ils la mémoire des faits’’ (pp. 148-159), by Prof. F. 
Plateau, Ghent, concludes that ‘‘ the drones and probably the other insects 
have nosuch memory’’. ‘‘ L’analyse des Réves ”’ (pp. 160-167), by J. Jung, 
is in the very questionable style of Freud. The second of the papers by 
Binet and Simon is ‘‘ Nouvelle Théorie psychologique et clinique de la de- 
mence ” (pp. 168-272). Functional condition and state of development are 
distinguished, and it is shown, after broad survey of facts, that the imbe- 
cile’s development is arrested generally, while the dement’s functioning is 
broken down more or less irregularly. ‘‘ A l’affirmation vague et inexacte 
dune diminution globale de toute l’intelligence il faut ajouter, et méme 
substituer, la conception de fautes individuelles de fonctionnement, 
daccrocs de toutes sortes, qui par leur multiplication abaissent le niveau 
intellectuel et qui presentent les deux caractéres suivants: l'irregularité, 
et l’énormité relativement au niveau des sujets”’ (p. 247). The last pas- 
sage of the paper contains a distinction between ideational and instinctive 
intelligence, and on pages 265-267 we find an interesting extension of Binet’s 
views of the close relationship and frequent identity of feeling and idea. 
The life of senile dementia is still co-ordinated, through the preservation 
of the instinctive or feeling part of thought in spite of the great loss of 
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ideation. With regard to the amount of zeal devoted to the investigation 
of ideation by Binet, it is to be regretted that his view of the relation 
between feeling and thought is so uncritical and almost haphazard. ‘‘ Le 
sentiment se présente dans une relation définie avee Vidée; idée et 
sentiment ne font quun; ce sont deux stades successifs duo méme pro- 
cessus ; co qui est une idée a dabord été sentiment ; et le sentiment, 'en 
évoluant, en se precisant, devient 4 la fois idée, mot et action ; et sentiment, 
c'est la phase obseure et chaude: quand tout s’éclaire, devient plus com 
prehensible, et se rationalise, il se produit des idées ’ (p. 265). What 
is the justitication of ‘Sdu méme processus’? What means have we of 
identifying mental material in two so different stages as feeling and idea ? 

** Les sensations gustatives,” by Larguier des Bancoels, is a review of the 
literature of the subject, especially of recent work (pp. 272-299). As an 
introduction to a more complete and strictly experimental treatment of 
the work of several contemporary masters, Binet discusses in *f Le mystere 
de la peinture ” (pp. 300-315) the problems of colour and atmosphere and 
their just and adequate representation on» single coloured surface. This 
is followed by ** La psycholoyie artistique de Tade Styka” (pp. 516-356). 
From an account given by his father it would seem that T. S. was colour- 
blind till the aye of eight and became suddenly normal in bis ninth year (p. 
320). But, though Binet does not seem to recognise it, there can be 
little doubt that he is still eolour-blind (+. p- 330, confusion of red and 
green, and p. 634: “le modéle a beaucoup plus de pigmentation, jaune et 
rouge, que la peinture,” and p. 346: °°S’il attenue la coloration rouge un 
peu partout, nous voyons qu'il avive aux lévres. Tl est une autre couleur 
dont il se préoecupe . . . pour Vexalier, c’est le bleu verditre’’). This 
is doubtless the souree of his wonderful pale flesh colours (p. 556). 

“ Psychologisme et sociologisme ” (pp. 357-372) is a review of religious 
philosophy from these two points of view by Th. Ruyssen. Finally we have 
again from Binet et Simon, on pages 375-596, “ Pent on enseigner la parole 
aux sourds-muets /”’  ‘* Nous ecroyons bicn quon s est trompé sur la 
valeur pratique de cette méthode. Elle nous parait apparteniy & une 
pédagogie de Jure qui produit plutot des effets moraux que des effets 
utiles et tangibles. Hille ne sert point au placement des sourds-muets, 
elle ne leur permet pas dentrer en relation d'idées avec des étrangers, 
elle ne leur permet méme pas une conversation suivie avec leur proches 
et les sourds-muets qui n'ont point été démutisés gagnent aussi iacilement 
leur vie que ceux qui sont munis de ce semblant de parole ” (p. 393). 
These are strong words which deserve attention. 

A large number of notices and reviews close the voiume (pp. 397- 
494); amongst these is a short paper by Poincaré on ‘‘ L’invention 
mathématique” (p. 445 f.). 

H. J. Warr. 


“Die Melancholie, ein Zusstandbild des manisch-depressiven Irreseins.” 
Hine Klinische Studie. Von Dr. Grorees L. Dreyrus, vorm. 
Assistenzarzt in der Psychiatrischen Klinik der Universitiit, Heidel- 
berg. Mit einem Vorwort von Hofrat, Prof. Dr. Emil Kraepelin. 
Jena: Verlag von Gustav Fischer, 1907. Pp. ix, 329. 


In his exceptionally careful and comprehensive monograph, Dr. George 
L. Dreyfus, one of Prof. Kraepelin’s pupils at Heidelberg, subjects to a 
very detailed analysis and criticism Kraepelin’s doctrine of melancholia. 
Briefly, Kraepelin’s doctrine is that, distinct from manic-depressive in- 
sanity, there is a melancholia of advanced age, an involution melancholia, 
which is to be regarded as an independent disease. In a preface to the 
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present work, Kraepelin himself admits that Dr. Dreyfus has practically 
proved that this doctrine of melancholia is erroneous. Dreytus’s eriti- 
cism is based on a most laborious history and analysis of some eighty 
eases, which had been diagnosed at the Heidelberg Clinic as melancholia. 
Of these cases, some were proved on dismissal not to be genuine melan- 
cholia, others were followed up in their after life, and Dreyfus’s conclu- 
sions are based partly on the study of the cases within the asylum and 
partly on personat inquiry afterwards. What is the precise pomt of his 
contention ¢ Kraepelin maintained that, in the advanced stages of life, 
there may occur a certain mental depression, which is not a part cf the 
cycle of manic-de »PLessive insanity, otherwise named circular insanity. 
But this mental de spression or involution melancholi: a, unlike the depres- 
sion of circular insanity, ends in mental enfeeblement. Dreyfus main- 
tains that there is no such involution (or senile) melancholia as a separate 
disease, but that it is really a phase of manic-depressive insanity, even 
although the melancholia in question first appears in advanced age. How, 
then, account for the passing of such melancholia into mental deteriora- 
tion (senile dementia) / He admits the fact, but maintains that it is due 
to arterio-sclerosis supervening in the course of the depression stage of 
a true circular insanity. What, therefore, is commonly named senile 
depression or senile melanchol'a, is either a phase of circular insanity 
oceurring late in life, or a mental enfeeblement due to arterio-sclerosis. 
The full histories of the cases examined certainly seemed to support this 
conclusion. It may be wondered why so much stress should be laid on 
what seems a very elusive difference of diagnosis. But the reasons are 
entirely practical. If a case is at first found to be a genuine case of 
manic-depressive insanity, the prospects for recovery (at least temporary) 
may at once be pronounced good; it the case is one of genuine senile 
melancholia or depression, the prospects are practically hopeless. This 
mon: graph, therefore, is of genuine interest both scientifically and prac 
tically. 

The first chapter sketches the history of the doctrine of melancholia. 
Like the history of most other traditional terms of the insanity text-books, 
this is a history of confused points of view. In the light of Kraepelin’s 


generalisation of the more limited “ circular insanity” into ‘* manic 
depressive insanity,” one sees that under the old term melancholia were 
included ‘‘ mental” diseases as different as the ‘ physical” diseases 


typhoid tever and pneumonia. But the confusion was very excusable ; 
for nothing is more difficult than to make an immediate diagnosis among 
the evanescent shades of the insanities. Kraepelin, however, by his re 
classification of facts, re soos relegated masses of old clinical material to 
the lumber room. Obviously, he did not shake himself quite free of tra- 
ditional doctrine, for he key a place for melancholia, not as a phase of a 
compound disease, but as a disease itself. This is precisely what Dreyfus 
now supersedes. Melancholia, according to Kraepelin, “ includes all 
morbid emotional depressions of advanced age that are not parts of the 
sequence of other forms of insanity. Besides the emotional disturbances 
the melancholic may also suffer from hallucinations” (p. 21). The de- 
tailed symptoms are numerous and the shades various, but they may here 
be passed over. The emotional disturbance in melancholia is easily seen 
to be different from the form of depression in circular insanity or the 
depression of catatonia. The delicacies of diagnosis here are among the 
most interesting conquests of the Kraepelin school. In Chapter i. Dr. 
Dreyfus gives an admirable summary of the Kraepelin view of manic- 
depressive insanity, but, following Krae pelin’s own p eres carries his 
ani: alysis to the point of showing that the alleged senile depression, when 
it is not due to arterio-sclerosis, is after all a phase of manic-depressive 
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insanity, not a separate entity. He contends that Kraepelin does not 
sufficiently allow for mixed cases. He would drop entirely the theory of 
senile depression (or senile melancholia) and reserve the cerm mania 
and melancholia for the excitement and the depression phases of circular 
insanity. 

The clinical value of these studies is considerable ; but, psychologically, 
they are, as most exhibitions of insanity are, open to a certain charge of 
indefiniteness. It is difficult to be perfeetly certain that the descriptions 
are always descriptions of the same conditions. Unfortunately, the psy- 
chical phenomena alone are available as a first approach to a pathology of 
circular insanity, a pathology that can hardly be said to exist. These 
psychical phonomena can be classified only after prolonged observation by 
skilled persons. Sometimes they lead to the discovery of definite condi 
tions, such as arterio-sclerosis ; at other times they are fruitless and we 
must be content with assuming that there does exist a morbid nervous 
condition, if we only knew what if was. But, in the rough empirical 
work of clinical research, there is a perpetual shifting to and fro between 
psychical terms and physica! terms, with the result that written deserip- 
tions, however well done, make one feel hopeless of a genuine science of 
insanity. Yet the Kraepelin classification seems to be a genuine guide in 
the tangle of evanescent symptoms and this study by Dreyfus is a genuime 
result of the Kraepelin school. What one, however, cannot help longing 
for is that a skilled scientific clinician should demonstrate in the normal 
mind the precise psychological processes that, in the morbid mind, end in 
the morbid conditions sivnitied by the terms——-flight of ideas, the feeling 
of insufficiency, mental retardation, mental exhilaration, tmbhibition of 
will, emotional depression, emotional excitement, feelings of desolation, 
delusions, hallucinations, distractability, pressure of activity, fixed ideas, 
and the numberless permutati ns and combinations of those symptoms. 
In his * Lectures on Clinical Psychiatry,” Kraepelin himself gives num- 
berless hints of how the normal passes into the morbid ; but we still lack 
a systematic effort to combine a genuine psychology of the normal with a 
psychology of the abnormal. In the present monograph, Dreyius writes 
essentially as an alienist, but his chapters have some good material that 


the psychologist, as such, may find valuable. 


W.. EB. M 


Die Kultur der Gegenwart. Herausgegeben von Paut Hinnesere, I. v. 
Ally meine Geschichte de) Phil soplere. Berlin and Leipzig : B. G. 
Teubner, 1909. Pp. 572. 


It is unpossible to do much more than give a short account of this ex- 
cellent book, which aims at presenting in the compass of a single volume 
a general history of the development of philosophic thought all over the 
world. The names of the authors of the several sections are a guarantee 
for the general accuracy of the whole. A brief, and necessarily highly 
problematic, reconstruction of the *‘* philosophy ’ of the barbarian by 
Prof. \ undt is followed by a section on Oriental Philosophy, in which 
India is represented by Dr. Oldenberg, Islam and Medieval Jewish 
Philosophy by Dr. Goldziher, China by the late Wilhelm Grube, and 
Japan by Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye. In the history of European Philosophy 
Greek thought is treated by Dr. H. von Arnim, the learned editor of 
the Fragmenta Veterum Stoicorum, Medizeval European Philosophy by 
Baeumker, and Modern Philosophy by Windelband. — It is to this part of 
the work that most students will naturally turn with most interest, and it 
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may therefore be permitted to say a word or two about its execution. 
Dr. von Arnim’s sketch of Greek thought will naturally be received with 
great interest as the work of a scholar whose personal investigations 
entitle him to be heard with the greatest respect. At the same time the 
merits of the different parts of his sketch seem to me to be rather 
unequal. He is at his best, as would have been expected, in dealing 
with the later developments, and it may perhaps be regarded as his chief 
achievement to have treated Stoicism, with the fulness its historical 
importance justifies, as a development which forms a worthy third to the 
Platonic and Aristotelian systems. The two earlier sections seem to me 
less satisfactory. There are many points in which the treatment of the 
Pre-Socratics can hardly be said to be on the level of the most recent 
research (¢.g., the retention of the view that the younger physicists were 
particularly concerned to reconcile Heraclitus with Parmoenides), and 
there is at least one serious chronological error in arrangement, the 
representation of Empedocles as influenced by Anaxagoras. I fancy that 
the author has lost something by confining his attention almost exclu- 
sively to German special work on this part of the History of Philosophy. 
The treatment of Socrates, and consequently of Plato, is throughout 
conventional. Plato is regarded, against all reasonable probability, as 
the inventor of the efn which Aristotle regularly says were an ‘‘ importa- 
tion,’ and we consequently find Dr. von Arnim repeating the exploded 
story of a fundamental difference, unknown to Aristotle, between an 
** earlier”? and a “ later’ Platonism. It is a pity that the author should 
have rigidly excluded from consideration the influence of rhetorie and 





medicine on philo ophy. Had he hee slive to the siticance of the 
influence of medicin> in particular, h ild hardly have misunderstood 
the ‘* Aristotelian’ doctrine of the ‘* mean,” as he has done, or failed to 


aally a piece of pure Platonism, and reposes in the 





see that the the: ry is re | | 

end on the medical theory of tcovoyin in the organism And it isa 
serious error to have represented the peyadowuyos as Aristotle's *‘ ethical 
ideal”. As the tenth book of the Ethics shows, it is the follower the 
Bios Bewpnrtixds who, aceording to Aristotl-, r ‘ally lives the ‘* best life”. 
The whole ist of ** virtues of ch wracter ’’ ig wronglv conceived when it is 
criticised as if it were meant for a p iulosophie classification. It is a mere 
enumeration of the Cirle t beha iour ap roved of | y co ibemporary 
public Opinion, wnd 1ts object imply to show that pop iar opinion 


agrees with philosophy in admiring conduct which exhibits * he right 
mean relative to oursely 
The account of Scholasticism by Dr. Baeumker, perhaps the fi 
authority on the subject, is a model of clear and lucid exposition, and a 
study of it should save future writers from many of the gr mistakes 
which are constantly made by authors wh I heories of 
some single *‘ schoolman”’ or group o stie of 
the whole thought of the Middle Ages. 
Prof. Windelband is already well kn 
History of Philos phi , aud no one | 
general development of modern thougl i 
I would say that even Prof. Windelband has found it hard escape 
entirely trom the natural tendency to give a little too much prominence 
to the classical philosophers of his own country. Avenarius really de- 
serves more than a single line of notice, in which no light is thrown on 
ther one-sided, in an account of 
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criticism, 





his characteristic position, and it is ( 
contemporary philosophic] tendencies, to say nothing of p iilosophy in 
Englind except a iew sentences on Pragmatism, to the total neglect of 
the roughly Hegelian movement of the last generation, and to be entirely 
silent about the remarkable revival of Thomism in France and Belgium. 
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Nor ought De Morgan to have been forgotten in a reference to the modern 
recreation of mathematieal logic by a writer who mentions Venn, who 
has done no work on the philosophical significance of the theory, and 
Jevons, Who misunderstood it entirely. 

In one place Windelband has been led, by ne rlect ot chronology, into 


a pt culiarly YPOSs error He says that Hobbes founded his treatment of 
the passions on that of Deseartes, and his theory of the rights of the 
sovereien on the practice of Louis NEV Now beth these Hobbetan 


‘ 


doctrines are to be found fully expounded tm the ‘* Elements of Law’ 
composed in L640, when Deseartes had published nothing about the 
passions, and Louis XLV. had not even begun to reign. 


A. KH. Tayior. 


Die Grossen Erzieher {ristoteles Von Orro WILLMANN, Berlin: 
Reuter & Reichard, L909, Pp. vai, 216, 


A study of the philosophy of Aristotle as a contribution to the theory of 
education and educational method. The author shows a wide aequain 
tance with the texts of the Aristotelian corpus, which is unfortunately 
not accompanied by very sound judgment or much knowledge of the 
results of modern scholarship. It ts significant that he treats the forged 
letter to Alexander prefixed to the so-called ‘ Rhetoric to Alexander ”’ 
as genuine, and seems to know nothing of the established identity of the 
treatise itself with the TEXVY of Aristotle’s older contemporary Anaxim- 
enes. Similorly he makes a quite unwarranted use of the Maqua Moralia 
andeven the Ve Mundo (a work from the school of Posidonius) as sources 
for information about genuine Aristotelianism. Erroneous readings in 
important passages which have been corrected since the publication of 
Bekker’s text are quoted without any suspicion. The real meaning of 
Aristotle’s famous formula of the pévor is quite obscured by the blunder 
f rendering dp@ds Aoyos Vernunft, and by a failure to realise the depend- 
ence of the whole theory on the Philebus and Laws, and through them, 
upon the medical doctrines of Alemaeon and his followers. In the 
vcount of Aristotle’s life, the relations between Aristotle and Alex- 
ander are described in a story which is no better than a pleasing piece of 
fiction based on alleged letters of Alexander which are palpable forgeries. 
The whole tone of Aristotle's references to the life of ** princes ’’—to say 
nothing of the ideal held up in his Politics—shows that he can never 
have had much sympathy with the later career of his famous pupil. (The 
episode of Callisthenes, and the alleged privity of Aristotle to his con- 
spiracy, point to the same conelusion.) And how could Aristotle have 
taught the doctrine of his Physics to Alexander between the years 343 
and 386% Aristotle's appointinent as tutor to the Crown Prince of 
Macedonia is much better explained partly by the reputation which 
Plato's connexion with Dion and Dionysius IL. had procured for the 
Academy as the chief authority on constitutional questions, partly by the 
onnexion of his family with the Macedonian court than by any personal 
eminence he had acquired as early as 343, and the only strictly contem- 
porary allusion to his relations with Alexander (that in the letter of 
fsocrates to Alexander) implies that the young prince took more interest 
in rhetoric than in the subtleties of the ‘‘eristic”’ philosophy—i.e., the 
science of the Academy. 
A. E. Taytor. 
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Beitrdge zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters. Herausgegeben 
von CLEMENS BAEUMKER, GEORG voN HeErtLInc, und Marruias 
BAUMGARTEN. Bd. viii., Heft 1-2. P. Augustin Daniels, O.S.B. 
Quellenbeitrige und Untersuchungen zur Geschichte der Gottesbe- 
weise im dreizehnten Jahrhundert mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung 
des Arguments im Proslogion des hl. Anselm. Munster. 1909, 
Pp. xii, 166. 


A collection of passages bearing on the ‘ontological’ argument of St. 
Anselm in the works of the 13th century schoolmen, from Richard 
Fishacre to Scotus. (The silence of all earlier scholastics merely proves 
that the Proslogion was not in general circulation during the twelfth 
century.) St. Anselm’s reasoning is rejected by Richard Midleton and 
St. Thomas, but accepted by all the other authorities, notably by Bona- 
ventura and Scotus. Why then are Bonaventura and Scotus satisfied by 
an argument which St. Thomas finds flagrantly fallacious? A current 
explanation is that they tacitly assume the doctrine of God as the primum 
cognitum, but this can be shown not to be the case. The author’s own 
tentative solution is as follows. Bonaventura reyards St. Anselm’s de- 
finition of God as free from internal contradiction. Hence he regards the 
proposition ‘‘ God exists’ (exactly, by the way, as Descartes does) as an 
analytic judgment. It would therefore be true (existence would be 
predicable of God in virtue of the definition of him) even if no God really 
existed. But an analytic judgment, like any other, must have a real 
ground. The real ground of the analytic judgment ‘‘ God exists ’’ can 
be neither in things, which are all perishable and mutable, nor in the 
equally mutable created understanding. It can only le then in the real 
existence of the ‘‘ being than whom no greater can be conceived ”. 
Scotus follows the same line of thought and supplements it by an attempt 
to show that the concept of God really is tree from internal contradiction. 
I need hardly dwell on the interest of the work for all students of Des- 
cartes, Leibniz, or Kant. 


A. KE. TAytor. 


Die Wirkung von Suggestirfragen. Von Orro Lippmann. Leipzig: 
Barth, 1908. Pp. 169. 


Dr. Lippmann, who in collaboration with Dr. W. Stern, conducts the 
journal and the institution ‘‘ fiir angewandte Psychologie und psycholo- 
gische Sammelforschung,” describes in this booklet the results of an 
investigation into the dependence of the ‘ suggestivity ”’ (Suggestivitit) 
of questions on the verbal form in which they are put. He reports also 
the light thrown incidentally upon the degree of suggestibility of the 
various classes of subjects who took part in the experiments, and 
summarises and discusses the results obtained by other workers along 
similar lines. Some 1,500 persons, adults and children of both sexes, ot 
various ages and social levels, were subjected to the questioning ; the 
experiments seem to have been judiciously planned and carefully con- 
ducted, and the results have been handled with psychological insight and 
statistical skill. The report therefore constitutes a monograph of great 
value, and marks a stage in this novel and very interesting line of 
investigation. 

The procedure consisted in presenting to each subject a simple coloured 
print depicting a peasant family in its home ; and in putting to each sub- 
ject, after his inspection of the picture, questions regarding nine prominent 
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features of the scene. In the principal part of the investigation twenty- 
seven questions were used, always in the same verbal forms, three bearing 
upon each of the nine features of the picture. Of these three questions one 
was designed to exert no suggestive influence, one to exert such influence 
in alow degree only, one to exert it in high degree ; ¢.y., in reference to the 
figure of a man who has no coat, the following three questions were used : 
Is the man wearing a coat? Is not the man wearing a coat? Is the 
man’s coat torn or not? Of course, only one of these three questions 
was put to each subject. Any summary statement of the results in a few 
lines would probably be misleading, and will not be attempted here ; but 
it may be noted that Lippmann’s studies lead him to reject the view, held 
by Binet among others, that suggestibility is a tendency whose degree 
varies independently of other mental attributes. 

Dr. Lippmann seems to have refined upon the work of previous in- 
vestigators by distinguishing carefully between the true suggestive influ- 
ence of the question and its influence upon the subject’s answer inde- 
pendently of true suggestion. 

Stern has defined suggestive questions as ‘‘ solche Fragen die nicht nur 
eine Vorstellung oder ein Vorstellungsgebiet, sondern schon eine be- 
stimmte Stellungnahme dazu nahelegen”’. Lippmann points out that the 
form of a question often induces the subject to return a particular answer 
without really affecting his notion (Wissen) of the object of the question, 
eg., through complacence, through simple menta! inertia, or the habit of 
saying ‘ yes’ when no opinion or belief exists in the mind, etc.. and he 
uses the term ‘ Suggestiv-frage ’ in the wider sense of all questions that 
tend to modify the subject’s answer in either way. One criticism of 
Lippmann’s conception of the truly suggestive etiect must be made. He 
holds that real suggestion involves either some distortion of, or some 
addition to, the image (the perceptual image, if it takes effect during 
perception of the object, or the memory-image, if it takes effect after the 
act of perception is completed). This doctrine seems to imply the old 
fallacy that identifies the having an image present to consciousness with 
the cognitive act or process. To show the inadequacy of this view, one 
has only to ask—how then is it with the subject who, having seen an 
object, afterwards describes it without the aid of imagery’ He has 
knowledge or belief about the object, though he has no memory-image of 
it. Is he, then, necessarily insusceptible to suggestion. Though experi- 
ment has not been directed to this interesting question (whether sugyesti- 
bility is greater or less when memory is not aided by representative 
imagery?) it seems probable that it will be found to be greater rather than 
less, and certain that it will not be reduced to zero by the lack of imagery. 
Considerations of this kind show that true suggestion cannot be defined 
either more or less broadly than in the way proposed elsewhere by the 
present writer, namely as ‘‘ the communication of a proposition in such 
a way as to induce or modify belief about its object without logically 
adequate grounds for such belief’’. If this definition is accepted the 
various modes in which a suggestive question about any object may influ- 
ence the answer of the subject without modifying his belief in regard to 
it, and which Lippmann, unlike most of his predecessors, has properly 
distinguished from the suggestion-processes, might then be classed under 
the head of ‘ pseudo-suggestion ’. 

One new feature of Lippmann’s work that adds greatly to its value is 
the application of the method of correlation devised by Dr. Spearman ; 
by means of this he is enabled to supply evidence of the degree of trust- 
worthiness of some of his conclusions. 


W. McD. 
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Das Philosophische Werk Bernard Bolzanos. By Hvuco Breremann. 
Halle, 1909. Pp. xiv, 230. 


Bernard Bolzano is not merely one of the most personally attractive 
figures among the philosophical thinkers of the early nineteenth century, 
but the one of all others whose philosophical significance is most uni- 
versally overlooked by the generality of writers on the History of Modern 
Philosophy. The recent revival of interest in the philosophy of Mathe- 
matics has led to the republication of the famous Paradowien des Unend- 
lichen in which the Bohemian priest shows himself at once a forerunner 
of Dedekind and Cantor, and a worthy continuator of Leibniz, but the 
Wissenschaftslehre and the charming Autobiography are probably still all 
but unknown to readers, at least in this country, while great quantities 
of Bolzano’s most important work are still in fhe condition of unprinted 
manuscript. Dr. Bergmann’s work, therefore, calls for hearty welcome, 
as it not only presents a lucid account of Bolzano’s attitude to the chief 
problems of philosophy, but a highly instructive criticism of his main 
logical and mathematical positions. The book should be specially inter- 
esting to all who are interested in the current realistic reaction against 
the Kantian tradition in philosophy. Specially important in this respect 
are the second chapter, which deals with Bolzanw’s logic, and the Appen- 
dix on the place of Bolzano among the founders of modern Mathematics. 
The only important weakness I can find in Dr. Bergmann’s treatment is 
his, as it seems to me, exaggerated devotion to the Law of Contradiction, 
which he regards as the only real ‘‘axiom” of pure mathematics. It 
is part of this view that he insi ts upon the reduction of all true non- 
empirical propositions to a negative form. ab =0 is with him not simply 
a form but the only form in which a true non-empirical proposition can 
be expressed. The assumption seems to be that the ‘ class” form (i.e. 
the subject-attribute type) is logically the tundamental type of all pro- 
positions. I cannot myself see why this type should be regarded as more 
ultimate than that of a formal implication (d() Oa), and it has the 
disadvantage that it apparently requires us to identify a singular term 
with the class of which it is the only member. (H.y. we have to replace 
such a statement as that “‘ the base of the system of natural logarithms 
is not an algebraic number” by ‘‘the class of bases of the system of 
natural logarithms which are algebraic numbers contains no members ”.) 
Nor do I see why the Law of Contradiction should be regarded as more 
fundamental for mathematics than any other formal principle of logic 
(e.g. the principle of deduction, 


a9b,b9Q¢.9.49¢.). 


A. E. Taytor. 


Klinische Beitrige zur Lehre von der Hysterie, nach Beobachtunge nm aus 
dem Nordwesten Russlands. Von Dr. GEorGE Voss, Privat-dozent 
fiir Psychiatrie und Neurologie an der Universitit Greifswald. 
Verlag von Gustav Fischer in Jena, 1909. Pp. 300. 


This is a careful, scientifically grounded study of hysteria in its clinical 
aspects. The author’s ‘‘raw materiai’’ was 125 closely studied cases,— 
101 women and 22 men. After a critical summary of theories, Dr. Voss 
inclines strongly to the view that hysteria is connected with an arrested- 
or under-development of the central nervous system, in particular the 
cortex. It is commoner in women than in men, because the stronger 
emotional development in women makes inhibition and the growth of 
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will more difficult. The signs and causes of hysteria are carefully dis- 
cussed,—race, environment, heredity, injuries to the germ, sexual 
development, diseases of brain and other organs, infections, intoxications, 
including alcoholism, over-pressure, psychical traumata, physical trau- 
mata, and unknown causes. There are chapters on alterations of sen- 
sibility, reflexes, sensations of the special senses, vaso-motor and 
trophic conditions, movement, paralyses, diagnosis, prognosis and treat- 
ment. The bibliography names 870 books or articles. Altogether 
this is one of the most complete critical summaries yet produced of 
recent clinical work on hysteria. The cases are fully analysed, and the 
fact that they are Russian does not make the records less interesting. 
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Einfiihrung in dv Histologic und Listopathologie des Nervensystems. 
Acht Vorlesungen. Von Dr. Pau Scuripesr, Privat-dozent, Ober- 
arzt der Kgl., psychiatrischen und Nervenclinik zu Breslau. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1908. 


This introduction to the histology and histo-pathology of the nervous 
system consists of eight lectures prepared particularly for the demonstra- 
tion of microscopic preparations of the nervous system. The lectures 
give a good descriptive account of the present knowledge of nervous 
structure and the methods of demonstrating the structure elements. 
The ganglion cell, the neuro-fibrils, the neuron, nerve bundles, the 
neuroglia, the meso-dermal elements of the nervous system, the lymph 
channels, the structure of white and grey matter, are all expounded in 
the first part,—the work of Nissl, Bethe, Apathy, Golgi, Weigert, and 
others being carefully detailed. The second part applies the same 
methods to pathological structures. The little volume is a convenient 
critical summary of present knowledge, and the references for further 
study are abundant. There is a careful discussion of the histological 
basis of the neuron doctrine. It appears that, although the mass of grey 
matter generally has a nutritive influence on the nerve fibres, the histo- 
logical connexion of each nerve fibre with a nerve cell is not de- 
monstrated. 
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Principti di Scienza Etica. Da FRANCESCO DE SARLO E GIOVANNI CaLo,. 
Milan, Palermo and Naples: Remo Sandron, 1907. Pp. vii, 316. 


The authors of this work, who are fellow Professors in the Studii 
Superiori of Florence, have explained its method and scope in a short 
introductory note. It consists of two parts, one setting forth what they 
call ‘*The phenomenology of the ethical consciousness,” the scientific 
statement of which, according to them, involves the enunciation of a 
series of eternal and self-evident principles ; while in the second part, for 
which Prof. Cald is alone responsible, and the materials of which are 
chiefly derived from Westermarck, the historical evolution of these prin- 
ciples is related. 

The result of this plan is a curious amalgam of apriorism and relativity. 
According to our authors the constitutive ethical ideas, value, obligation, 
and free-will are given to consciousness without any reference to pleasure, 
utility, or determination by motives (pp. 5-6). The social sanction does 
not explain morality (p. 8). The value and obligatoriness of certain prin- 
ciples of conduct are immediately and self-evidently certain—not deriving 
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their efficacy from ssthetic or logical rules (p. 34). The category of duty 
is inderivative, inexplicable, and innate, not merely in its form (as Kant 
held) but in its contents (p. 51). Neither the sense of value nor any 
original fact of conscience is social in its origin (p. 80). Duty in the most 
genera] sense does not imply the recognition of a relation between myself 
and another personality (p. 112). Free-will (in the sense of unmotived 
volition) is above discussion (p. 130). A necessitated will is a contradic- 
tion in terms (ib.). 

Heinrich Heine in the course of his travels was much amused by coming 
across a Protestant Catechism with the multiplication table printed on its 
back cover. No Catholic priest, he thought, would have brought the 
laws of arithmetic into such dangerous contiguity with the mysteries of 
theology. Our authors have committed a similar oversight in associating 
their eternal and immutable morality with a history of ethical evolution. 
It was indeed by a reference to the facts of savage morality that Locke 
proved the non-existence of innate practical principles. But the method 
is much older than Locke, going back not only to the Greek Sceptics but 
further still to the Platonic Protagoras who uses it to establish the supre- 
macy of that very social factor which the Florentine professors deny—nay 
perhaps even to Homer, whose Polyphemus looks almost like a satire on 
the dream of a golden age. Prof. Cald does indeed acknowledge the diffi- 
culty, but his efforts to get out of it are of the lamest description. The 
stresses of life prevent the principles of morality from being fully 
recognised among savages (p. 146). We cannot infer from the vicious 
conduct of individuals that they have no perception of the moral law, and 
so neither have we a right to infer as much from the vicious conduct of a 
whole tribe (pp. 148-49). The question is of course one not of conduct 
but of belief ; or, if the expression be preferred, of values and ideals. 
And here we find nearly as great a conflict between individuals on the 
same plane of civilisation as between communities on different planes of 
civilisation. Epaminondas disapproved of assassinating the Spartan 
ofiicers who wrongfully h: ld possession of the Cadmea. Sir Thomas 
More proposed the removal of the enemy’s generals by hired assassins as 
a humane substitute for fighting in the open field. Another well-known 
disproof of intuitionism is supplied by the different opinions held at dif- 
ferent times about religious persecution. On this subject notaing could 
well be feebler than the position of our authors. When it has been dis- 
covered that persecution does more harm than good it becomes immoral 
{p. 125). This seems equivalent to applying a merely utilitarian standard 
where, if anywhere, the self-evident difference between righ and wrong 
might have been expected to manifest itself. Another crucial case is that 
of capital punishment for murder, which the two professurs, like Italians 
generally, disapprove of, while other moralists think it the perfection of 
justice. 

Quod gratis asseritur gratis negatur ; and the blunt dogmatism with 
which free-will is affirmed in this volume might be dismissed with an equally 
blunt contradiction, were it not desirable to point out that, witu the usual 
incoherence of error, ou authors practically give their case away. For 
they do not deny that justice (i diritto)is only guarded against infraction 
by force or the fear of force (p. 12). Now to threaten such a freedom as 
is here assumed with the use of force would be merely a stupid imper- 
tinence ; and to punish the sane criminal for exercising his freedom as he 
thought fit would be a cruel irrelevance in so far as it involved the useless 
infliction of pain. And to talk of ‘‘ ends imposed on man’s free-will ” (p. 
35)—meaning moral ends—though less revolting is, logically, an equal 
absurdity. 

A. W. BENN. 
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Logica Come Scienza del Concetto Puro. Da BENEpETTo Croce. Second 
edition entirely rewritten. Bari, 1909. Pp. xxiii, 429. 


According to Signor Benedetto Croce all knowledge is of two kinds, 
intuition and conception. By the one we become aware of individuality 
and multiplicity ; by the other of universality in individuality and of 
unity in multiplicity. Pure concepts, with which alone logic deals, are 
distinguished from spurious or fictitious concepts by their universality and 
concreteness. For instance, mechanical causation and teleology, evolu- 
tion and abiding substance, beauty and individual pleasure are pure con- 
cepts, present in all sensible representations and covering the whole 
range of experience. The content of spurious concepts, on the other 
hand, is supplied by a group of representations or even by a single repre- 
sentation, as a house, a cat or a rose, necessarily limited in extension ; or 
again, they have no content in experience, as, for instance, free motion 
or a triangle, to which there is nothing corresponding in reality. These 
are useful for practical purposes and as helps to memory, but have no 
speculative value (p. 25). Thus the distinction between pure and spurious 
concepts answers to the distinction between Reason and Understanding, 
the pure concept being like Reason a synthesis of opposites, and so far 
Croce follows Hegel ; indeed his philosophy is known in Italy as neo- 
or semi-Hegelianism. Pure concepts are also identified with Hegel’s 
Categories. But the master’s deduction of the Categories by a dialectical 
process is rejected as irrelevant to Logic and also as a not very profitable 
exercise of ingenuity; while the attempt to construct all science and 
history on a scheme of thesis, a.itithesis, and synthesis, is repudiated as 
chimerical. In fact while Hegel only admitted the claims of the abstract 
understanding to the extent of leaving mathematics under its care, Croce 
would assign all the natural sciences to the same method—the method of 
spurious concepts—as something apparently only worthy to be cultivated 
from motives of practical utility. 

Returning to our author’s more immediate theme, we learn that the 
pure concept is judgment and definition (p. 79) as well as reasoning (p. 
82), besides involving the existence of its object—at any rate in thought. 
In the summary with which the volume concludes there is a reference to 
a theory of devrees of reality, which would be interesting in this con- 
nexion, but I have vainly sought for it in the body of the work. The 
wonderful receptivity of the concept is further shown by its being the 
equivalent (one does not quite see how) of Kant’s synthetic judgment 
« priori; while it functions not only as a judgment of fact but also as a 
judgment of value. And as the final achievement of thoughtful intuition 
it comes out as the individual judgment, landing us in the unexpected 
conclusion that philosophy is identical with history, this latter being 
understood not as political history only, or as the history of the human 
race in all its branches, but as the whole course of evolution. 

For such a reversal of the traditional nomenclature no reason is or can 
be given. No identification of opposites, no internal self-distinguishing 
dialectic of the notion can abolish the absurdity of a definition which 
would rest the claim of Plato to be a philosopher on the narrative por- 
tions of his dialogues, and on those only in so far as they referred to real 
occurrences ; which would make the Constitution of Athens Aristotle’s 
only contribution to philosophy, and Kant’s only contribution the Natwr- 
geschichte des Himmels, while altogether denying the name to Spinoza’s 
Ethics. Even Croce’s own master Hegel would fare badly, for where he 
treats of history it is not for the sake of the events as such, but in order 
to elucidate the eternal laws which they embody. 

Such external considerations, however, are unnecessary when the 
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paradoxist can be refuted out of his own mouth. For by accepting the 
ideality, or, as he chooses to call it, the unreality of space and time, as 
one of the greatest philosophical discoveries ever made in history, Croce 
puts out both the eyes of history as a revelation of reality (p. 137). And, 
finally, by calling Logic the philosophy of philosophy itself he furnishes 
the most complete and ingenuous refutation of his own theory. For this 
philosophy at least has nothing historical about it except as includ- 
ing an external record of more or less imperfect theories on the subject, 
which can be relegated to an appendix without any loss to its systematic 


exposition. 
A. W. Benn. 
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PuHILosopHIcAL Review. Vol. xviii, No. 5. A. O. Lovejoy. ‘The 
Obsolescence of the Eternal.’ [Two problems are to be considered : 
whether real evolution and real eternity can be congruous in the realm 
of concrete existences, and whether the idealistic eternal can conceivably 
be related in any logically consistent or practically pertinent way with the 
empirically undeniable existence of the temporal and the evolving. The 
constant of physical science fails us ; for a world in which qualitative evolu- 
tion is supposed to take place is one in which, as a total, quantitative con- 
stancy cannot be said to subsist. The eternal of Neo-Kantian idealism also 
fails us; Thomas Aquinas, Hegel, Green, Howison, McTaggart are one 
and ail unable to relate the eternal to the temporal. In fact, the eternal 
is the characteristic but not necessarily incorrigible distemper of adoles- 
cent metaphysics. A thoroughly temporalistic way of thinking has its 
technical categories for the most part still to forge, but of its main prin- 
ciple we have by this time a right to be confident.| C. M. Bakewell. 
‘Idealism and Realism.’ [Many of the charges brought against current 
idealism are mere absurdities, although most of them may be extracted 
by interpretation from the esse-percipi theory. It is forgotten that 
Berkeley was chiefly concerned to demolish the substantial matter of 
sarlier realism, and it is also forgotten that the first searching criticism 
of the esse-percipi dictum was made by the first great idealist. In fact, 
a realism which makes its reals lie outside of experience has subjectivism 
for its twin error, and idealism has from the outset been a conscious re- 
pudiation of subjectivism. Since the modern idealist keeps the distine- 
tion between subjective and objective, and heartily believes in the 
reality of the natural order, and since the modern realist teaches that 
the real is the experienceable and the intelligible, it would seem that 
reconciliation should be possible: it is, however, hindered by the desire 
for a residual, non-experienced reality, or by the identification of idealism 
with immediatism, or by acceptance as metaphysical of the distinction 
between physical and mental phenomena. Idealism simply realises the 
desire in and through individual experience to reach universal experience : 
starting ontologically from the object side, or epistemologically from the 
subject side of the subject-object relation, it comes to view the real as 
‘idea,’ which is both form and content, thread of meaning and cetail, 
manifold and unity of experience.] O. Ewald. ‘German Philosophy 
in 1908.’ [The Heidelberg Congress showed the power of Neo-Kanti- 
anism ; Neo-Fichteanism is supported by Miinsterberg and, on the logical 
side, by Cohn. The influence of Schelling is attested by von Hartmann’s 
school ; that of Hegel by Eucken and Simmel. Another line of deriva- 
tion from Kant leads, by way of Fries, to Nelson and to the phenomen- 
ologists (Gomperz) ; the latter are connected with Gnosticism and 
Romanticism by Schmitt. It is in Neo-Romanticism (Joél) that the 
current strugyle for philosophical insight finds most tangible expression. ] 
Reviews of Books. Notices of New Books. Summaries of Articles. 
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Notes.—Vol. xviii., No.6. V, Delbos, ‘French Works on the History 
of Philosophy during 1907-08.’ [Characterises, first, works upon ancient 
(Brochard, Hamelin, Rodier, Robin, Brchier) and medizval philosophy 
(Martin, Rousselot). A series of books on the principles of science 
(Duhem Milhaud, Hannequin) takes us to Pascal (Strowski), Newton 
(Bloch), Cournot (Mentré), evolutionism (Berthelot, Thouverez), and the 
minor Cartesians (Prost). Spinoza finds recognition at the hands of 
Appuhn, Brochard, Colonna d’Istria ; Bayle is treated by Delvolvé, Hel- 
vetius by Keim, Knutzen, Leibniz and Kant by van Biéma, and Kant 
by Delbos.] E. B. Talbot. ‘ Individuality and Freedom.’ [It is often 
said that, if we deny the existence of real alternatives in the choices of 
men, we rob personality of all significance. Now individuality implies 
unity (which in its higher forms involves great inner complexity), unijue- 
ness (which rests upon a broad basis of similarity), and some degree of 
self-sufficiency. It is clear, first, that the denial of real alternatives is 
more fully in harmony than its assertion could be with the conception of 
the self as unitary. Logically, again, the possibility of two actions at a 
given time must mean that choice does not proceed from the self, i.e., 
that the self is not self-sufficient. And, lastly, the most serious objee- 
tions, that without alternatives every action would be predictable and 
life itself deprived of its vividness and actuality, fall to the ground if 
we assume that every element of reality is unique and that time and 
change are of the essence of reality.]| E. G. Spaulding. ‘The Postulates 
of a Self-critical Epistemology.’ [A self-critical epistemology must be 
consistent in its use of terms; must be free of contradiction either of 
part by part, or of part by whole, or conversely ; must apply to itself, 
presuppose and imply itself; and must incorporate in itself its own 
presuppositions, and yet derive them from itself. The logic upon which 
it is based must treat of the infinite intensionally ; must accept the 
doctrine of the externality of relations to their terms ; and must work by 
way of discontinuity. On these foundations, the writer works out a series 
of fifteen postulates, which are necessary and adequate to the establish- 
ment of a self-critical theory of knowledge.] Reviews of Books. Notices 
of New Books. Summaries of Articles. Notes. A. C. Armstrong. 
‘The Sixth International Congress of Psychology.’ 


PsycHoLoGicaL Review. Vol. xvi., No. 5. T. Nakashima. ‘ Time- 
relations of the Affective Processes.’ [Experiments made with series of 
paired colours, groups of geometrical figures, ete., passing before the ob- 
server at known and variable rates, show that an affective process may be 
aroused in ‘75 to 1°00 sec., and that affective intensity decreases with 
decrease of time of exposure. Reaction experiments with single colours 
and with tones confirm the author’s previous conclusion that the reaction- 
method is applicable to affective processes, and that affective times and 
their variability are either absolutely or relatively of the same order as 
sensory times and their variability ; the time-relation of affective to sensory 
process varies, however, with the different sensory fields. In general, 
affection requires a longer time for arousal than sensation ; the author 
ascribes this fact to the lack of affective clearness.| E. L. Thorndike. 
‘A Note on the Accuracy of Discrimination of Weights and Lengths.’ 
[Record of experiments with weights (72 observers; 8 tests with a 
standard of 100 gr., 8 with 200 gr.) and drawing of lines (37 observers ; 
30 tests with a standard of 50 mm., 30 with 100 mm.) by the error 
method. The deviation from the standard is regarded as the inverse 
measure of accuracy of discrimination. In general tendency, the 200 gr. 
weight shows an error 1,585 times that of the 100 gr., and the 100 mm. 
line gives deviations from the standard 1°8 times those of the 50 mm., or 
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a variable error of 1°4 times. These results are made the basis of a 
polemic against a psychophysical law. Accuracy in sense-discrimination 
has developed as a function of instinctive response to concrete objects, 
and laboratory work is artificial.| G. M. Whipple. ‘A ‘‘ Range of 
Information” Test.’ [Extension and supplement of Kirkpatrick’s voca- 
bulary test; LOO test-words are so chosen that each represents some 
specific field of knowledge or activity (American history, chemistry, 
French, golf, etc.). Typical results, quantitative and qualitative, are 
given.| J, V. Breitweiser. ‘ Resistance of Keys as a Factor in 
Reaction Times.’ | Experiments with spring key and ergograph. —With- 
in the limits employed (50 to 1500 or.) reaetion time varies with key- 
resistance ; In experimentation the resistance should therefore be known 
and stated. Rate of tapping also varies directly with resistance. [x- 
cess force of reaction movement is, on the other hand, largely indepen- 
dent of resistance; the graphic records show a tendency to rhythm, 
especially in tapping ; the excess decreases, more or less regularly, with 
practice. The results may be due, in slight degree, to compression of 
finger-tip; chiefly, however, they are to be explained by muscular 
elasticity ; time of formation of nervous impulse possibly plays a part. | 
Announcement. {Seventh international congress. |—Vol. xvi., No. 6. 
H. T. Woolley. ‘Some Experiments on the Colour Perceptions of an 
Infant and their Interpretation.’ {Experiments by the method of paired 
comparisons prove that colour vision may exist in an infant at six months. 
R, b, Y are certainly seen as colours; G is doubtful. The child pre- 
ferred R, and was indifferent to G. Soon after this age, interest in 
colour lapses; the child is developing motor co-ordinations. Then, at 
about eighteen months, the interest revives; motor facility has been 
acquired, and sensory discrimination is free again. The fact that children 
learn other descriptive adjectives before those for colour has a pragmatic 
sanction ; words like ‘ hot,’ ‘dark’ ave of high practical importance. | 
E. B. Holt. ‘On Ocular Nystagmus and the Localisation of Sensory Data 
during Dizziness.’ [A subject rotated with eyes closed experiences sensa- 
tions from extra-peripheral stimuli (air currents, ete.), and from proprio- 
ceptive organs (joints, muscles, ete.), as well as true sensations of motion, 
which depend in some way upon the non-auditory structures of the internal 
ear. ‘The precise function of the labyrinth is, hewever, still under debate. 
On the other hand, it is agreed that visual dizziness is closely connected 
with nystagmic eye-movements. The author’s experiments show that 
voluntary inhibition of the nystagmus abolishes the sense of rotation, 
not merely after the turning has stopped, but during the actual rotation 
itself. This result flatly contradicts those of Mach; and as Mach was a 
very careful observer, we must have recourse to individual differences. 
Now individual differences in the movement of after-images seem te 
depend, not upon eye-movement sensations, but upon mode of inner- 
vation (voluntary, semi voluntary, involuntary). This fact may be 
carried over by analogy to visual dizziness: the ‘sensation of rotation’ 
is not a sensation at all, in the ordinary sense; the process most nearly 
parallel to the experience of rotation is a kind of innervation process. 
Afferent impulses come from various, and so far unidentified sources, 
converge in the central nervous system, and pass out as a unified and 
definite innervation to eye-movement.| F, G. Henke and M. W, Eddy. 
‘Mental Diagnosis by the Association Reaction Method.’ [Report of 
three laboratory tests. If the situation is controlled (simple choice 
between two possibilities, motive known to experimenter), accurate judg- 
ment is practically certain for the conductor of the test, and probable for 
an outside observer. Knowledge and attempt at concealment on the part 
of the subject do not make correct diagnosis impossible. The less com- 
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plete the control of the situation, the more difficult does judgment 
become ; in cases of extreme complication, diagnosis might be sheerly 
impossible.] B. B. Breese. ‘ Binocular Rivalry.’ [The average phase 
length for LO min. squares crossed by vertical and horizontal lines is 1°84 
sec. (previous work with diagonal lines gave 1°89 sec.). The smaller the 
stimulus, the longer the phase ; this result is analogous to that obtained 
with variation of intensity of light. The phase lengthens also with in- 
distinctness of image. In direct it is rather less than half what it is in 
indirect vision.] Minor Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of 
Wellesley College.—1. E. A. McC. Gamble. ‘ Intensity as a Criterion 
in Estimating the Distance of Sounds.’ ['The results offer strong evidence 
for, and little or none against the theory that intensity is the main 
criterion in the estimation of distance of sound. They thus tell against 
von Kries’ hypothesis of a distance-sign.]| 1. D. Starch and A. L, 
Crawford. ‘The Perception of the Distance of Sound.’ [When the 
source of sound is 1 m. distant, the j. n. d. of distance, in any direction, 
is approximately 15 cm. Intensity is the principal criterion.]  Dis- 
cussion. J. M. Baldwin. ‘ Darwinism and Logic: a Reply to Professor 
Creighton.’ [There is no contradiction between the point of view of 
evolution, dualistic as it is, and that of a truly psychical account of the 
genesis of knowledge ; the latter issues in and justifies the former. In 
the last resort both mechanism and teleology are, when legitimately em- 
ployed, naturalistic or empirical categories ; both are valid, but both are 
restricted in their proper use; and both are superseded in a hypolricalge 
mode of experience. | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF Psycuotocy. Vol. xx., No. 4. L. R. Geiss- 
ler. ‘The Measurement of Attention.’ [Opens with a review of the 
experimental work on attention, which the author classifies, in two ways, 
according to the methcds employed. (1) The method of distraction, or 
single-task method, was first used by Wundt and Obersteiner in 1874; 
the method of division of attention, or double-task method, by Loeb in 
1886. (2) For purposes of systematic review, it is best to classify the 
methods as those of expression and of impression. The former have 
utilised peripheral vision, muscular strength, liminal and differential 
sensitivity, reaction time, and accuracy of work; the latter, only the 
presentation of graded distractors. The writer made three series of 
experiments : on motor inhibition (negative result), on degrees of clear- 
ness with continuous addition, and on degrees of clearness with marking 
circles (adaptation of McDougall’s test). He finds a very close parallelism 
between introspectively distinguishable variations of attention and differ- 
ences in the accuracy of work performed at these levels, under the con- 
ditions that degree of attention is estimated in terms of clearness, and 
that the work itself is influenced by nothing else than change in atten- 
tion ; under the same conditions, the estimate of quality of work is by no 
means as reliable as that of degree of attention. He finds, further, that 
there are two types of the attentive consciousness: the dual-division, in 
which a reciprocal relation holds between the two levels, and the multi- 
level formation.} W.H. Pyle. ‘An Experimental Study of Expecta- 
tion.’ [Review of literature ; report of experiments on expectation of 
visual, auditory, touch and temperature stimuli, on reaction, on expecta- 
tion of words, numbers and geometrical figures, and on the watching of 
situations calculated to arouse expectation. Expectation has a special 
conscious pattern; it is initiated by a perception (never, in the writer's 
experience, by an idea), which is followed by kiniesthetic and organic 
sensations, and in some cases by verbal ideas. These sensations are the 
conscious aspect of a problem or Aufgabe, set up by the perception as the 
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result of habit. The image of expectation is conspicuous by its absence. 
Consciousness is not attentional; it is rather all background and no 
focus. Expectation thus appears both as an habituated and as a 
transitional consciousness.| E. B. Titchener and L. R. Geissler. ‘A 
sibliography of the Scientific Writings of Wilhelm Wundt.’ [Continued 
from xix., 541.] E. B. Huey. ‘The International Congress of Psy 
chology.’ Psychological Literature. Book Notes. 


JOURNAL OF PHiLosopny, PsycHoLOGY AND Screntiric Mrernops. vi., 
17. F.J.E. Woodbridge, ‘ Consciousness, the Sense Organs, and the 
Nervous System.’ [Proceeds on the assumption that ‘‘ an organism so 
situated that it would be in differentiated imteraction with the specitie 
differences in the world about it, but which should none the less react in a 
unified and co-ordinated manner no matter how it might be stimulated, 
might well be defined as a consciousness’’.| E.R. Clapp. ‘ Depend- 
ence upon Nnagination of the Subject-Object Distinction.” [In experi- 
ence subject and object are distinguished and contrasted only at need. 
When the course of our activity runs smoothly we do not distinguish 
between fact and meaning. It is only when doubts arise that memory- 
images are called in and they are then regarded as subjective, as being our 
personal interpretation of fact.] W. P, Montague, ‘May a Realist be 
a Pragmatist /’—1. {Defines realism negatively as meaning that ‘* the same 
objects that are known by some one may continue to exist when they are 
not known by any one” and distinguishes four sorts of pragmatism, bio- 
logical, psychological, ontological and logical. | VL, 18. W. H. Winch. 
‘Conation and Mental Activity.’—1. [A vigorous and interesting com 
ment on Prof. Stout’s account of conation by one who calls himself ‘* plus 
royaliste que le roi’. Mental activity is not merely intellectual activity, 
* experience of our own conations is entirely responsible for the concep- 
tions of activity as applied to the material elements of the universe ’’ and 
‘activity or effectiveness is the very essence of the conative state oft 
W. P. Montague. ‘May a Realist be a Pragmatist ?—u. The Impli- 
cations of Instrumentalism.’ [Defining realisin positively as the pre- 
supposing of an objective world which exists ‘independently’ of our 
cognitive experience of it, and instrumentalism as ‘* the courageous 
application of Darwinism to the life of reason,’’ concludes that an instru- 
mentalist must be a realist.]| H. Wodehouse, ‘Prof. James on Con- 
ception.’ [‘* Prof. James returns to feeling in petulance, Mr. Bradley in 
despondency.’’}—vi., 19. W. H. Winch. ‘ Conation and Mental Activity.’ 
—u. [Full of good things ; argues that the study of the Self, of pleasure- 
pain, and sensations in each case shows that there exists a conation- 
factor distinguishable from any cognition or feeling.| H. C. Brown. 
‘The Problem of the Infinite in Space and Time.’ [Conceives them ‘as 
aspects of reality picked out from practical motives by the perceiver,” 
and holds that this explains ‘‘ the intellectual repugnance”’ to admitting 
their finitude. Yet they cannot be actual infinities.| J. A. Leighton, 
‘Philosophy and the History of Philosophy.’ [‘* The conflict and con- 
fusion in philosophical thought to-day are simply the expressions of the 
confusion and distraction in our whole culture life.’’]}—vi., 20. H. S. 
Shelton. ‘On the Methods of Applied Mathematics.’ [A thoroughly 
pragmatic treatment of mathematics. ‘‘ Whatever may be its philosophical 
meaning mathematical reasoning is an ideal construction . . . the vali- 
dity of which is strictly limited to the conceptual sphere.’’ ‘‘ Common 
knowledge and experimental science are a system of truths . . . be- 
longing to a perceptual series of an entirely different order.” ‘‘ The 
essence of a methodological observation lies in the possibility of concrete 
application.”” ** All applications of mathematical reasoning to physical 
problems or to actual existence of any kind are therefore a more or less 
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conscious fitting of the conceptual to the perceptual system.’’ And this 
*“is subject to certain theoretical sources of error’’ which can only be 
guarded against by empirical verification.| W. P. Montague. ‘May 
a Realist be a Pragmatist ?’—m1. ong ge s psychologic ul pragmatism, 
i.e., the assertion that ‘‘the being true of a belief is identical with the 
process... of finding it true”. The answer is No because the absolu- 
tistic truth, which pragmatism rightly attacks as useless, is not the only 
form of objective truth. ‘‘ The verification of a belief is our only sround 
for knowing it to have been true,” but not its ratio ae H. M. 
Kallen. ‘ Dr. Montague and the Pragmatic Notion of Value.’ [His 
paper in vi., 9, has failed to observe that while pragmatists do not deny 
the differences in values they emphasise their common character as 
instruments of organic adjustment. Hence ‘ qua vital equilibrium truth 
and beauty and goodness are identical’. | 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF Erutcs. Vol. xix., No. 4. July, 1909. 
J. S. Mackenzie. ‘Moral Education: The Task of the Teacher.’ 
[Considers especially two difficulties that have been raised with reference 
to the attempt to teach morality directly and systematically—those based, 
respectively, on the principle of the suggestion of contrariant ideas, and 
on the view that it is impossible in practice to make any separation 
between moral education and religious education. | Millicent Mackenzie. 
‘Moral Education: The Training of the Teacher.’ [Deals with the 
problems: (1) how to create a demand for teachers properly trained to 
undertake moral and civic education ; (2) how to prepare students in 
training colleges for this work ; (3) how to help those already in the teach- 
ing profession to prepare themselves to meet the new requirements. ] 
H. L. Stewart. ‘Some Criticisms on the Nietzsche Revival.’ [A 
polemic against some Nietzschian opinions which seem to be endorsed in 
the articles of recent contributors. Attacks Nietzsche’s conception of the 
superman, his attitude to the moral postulate of immortality, and the 
alleged aftinity between his and the evolutionary ethics. Thinks the 
value of Nietzsche as a moral philosopher quite insignificant.] Anna G. 
Spencer, ‘Problems of Marriage and Divorce.’ [A thorough and 
suggestive statement of the problem as it presents itself in the actual 
conditions of the modern world. ‘‘ The great demand to-day is for a re- 
incarnation of the old sanctities of life in new forms .. . suited to 
modern conditions.”| Mary G. Husband. ‘ Women as Citizens.’ 
[Urges the right of women to full citizenship on the ground that this is 
essentia] for the rearing of good citizens and the furthering of civilisation. 
Woman is the centre and central power of civilisation, because she is the 
centre of the family, and the family is the centre of the life of the state. 
Frank S, Hoffman. ‘The Right to Property.’ {Contends that the 
supreme ownership of all the natural sources of property is w ith the body 
politic ; that the state has the ultimate control of and responsibility for 
the methods of acquiring property ; and is the supreme authority for 
determining as to the use, the transfer, and the descent of prope ty. 
Supports on these grounds the project of mitigating social evils at the 
expense of inherited wealth.] B. Gilman, ‘The Kthical Element in 
Wit and Humour.’ [It consists in ‘‘ the conquest of an error, a falsity— 
usually bolstered into pretentious strength by plausibie surroundings— 
by the truth, as established in the mind of the listener or spectator 
through past experience”’.] | Book Reviews. 


RevvuEr N&o-Scotastieur. Novembre, 1909. C. Alibert. ‘Saints 
Lives Re: d Psychologically.’ [The Saint is a man with such an impar- 
tiality as regards self, and such a discernment of the exaltation of God 
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above creatures, that he comes to think and behave unlike other men. | 
J. Lottin. ‘The Theory of Averages in Sciences of Observation.’ [An 
average expresses a probability, not a necessity : applied to views of the 
future, it means only that, supposing the causes to remain the same, it is 
probable that in the greater number of cases observed most of the effects 
will come out in the particular form and measure indicated.”] L. Vans 
halst. ‘The Feeling of Effort.’ [Not every free act is an effort, nor is 
every effort a free act: there are efforts voluntary, not free.| J. Ceule= 
mans. ‘The Progress of Philosophy in America.’ M. Ladeuze. ‘The 
Organic Idea of a University.’ [Discourse of the Rector of the University 
of Louvain at the opening of last October term. ‘‘ To preserve its proper 
character, a University should procure for its students, not merely an in- 
tellectual means of gaining a livelihood, but an intellectual life.” ‘The 
supreme principle of unity, which particular sciences demand of philos- 
ophy, exists only in God.”’] 


REVUE DE PuiLosopatie. ler Septembre, 1909. P. Gény, ‘ External 
Perception.’ [Knowledge is not judgment, but apprehension. Judge 
ment is an estimate, right or wrong, of the value of apprehensions, 
Perception is immediate, the scholastic theory of Assimilation notwith- 
standing.]| A. Véronnet. ‘The Necessary Atom.’ [A vindication of 
the atomic theory against Ostwald’s attempt to sweep it away in the 
name of Thermodynamics.]| M. Baelen, ‘The Monist Mechanism 
of Taine.” [How, having abolished metaphysical entities in favour of 
facts and laws, Taine ends by referring all things to one metaphysical 
formula, the unity of the universe.] G. Michelet, ‘Critical Review of 
Moral Theories.’ [Analysis of M. Fouillet’s Morale des Idées-Forces, 
M. Leclére’s La Morale Rationelle, M. Gaultier’s Idéal Moderne, and 
M. Chollet’s La Morale est-elle une Science, four able and interesting 
works making against the Positivist view of Morality. |—1ler Octobre, 1909, 
S. Belmond. ‘The Perfection of God according to Duns Seotus.’ 
[Scotus holds that, although the Creator infinitely transcends his crea- 
tures, still some elementary notions, of being and of simple attributes, 
are predicated of God and of creatures, not analogously but univocally. | 
A. Vérronet, ‘The Necessary Atom.’ [‘‘The atom is a fact, like the 
jaw of multiple proportions which it explains, in the same way that 
ether is a fact, like light which it explains.” ] M. Baelen. ‘The Monist 
Mechanism of Taine, his Psychology.’ [Taine set aside all permanent 
being, the Ego and the faculties of the mind, and was a determinist in 
consequence.]| ‘The Sixth International Congress of Psychology, 
Geneva, 3-7 August, 1909.’—1ler Novembre, 1909. H. Driesch. ‘ Bio- 
logy and Transformism.’ [The substance of the Gifford Lectures. 
“The hypothesis of a fortuitous variability, as sole cause of specific 
variation, is absolutely no explanation at all of the origin of new 
organs, of the mutual harmony of the parts of the body, and of 
the harmony between different individuals, ¢.9., between the two sexes. 
The complete bankruptey of Darwinism as a general theory of de- 
scent is altogether beyond doubt.”] A. Sertillanges, ‘Desire and 
Will According to St. Thomas.’ [‘‘ As Intelligence is in a certain manner 
all things, so we ought to say that Will in its fundamental tendency en- 
velops all things: hence the insatiability of human desire: thereon is 
founded the indetermination of the Will in regard to every object that 
is not equal to Being, an indetermination otherwise called Freedom.’’] 
G. Jeanjean, ‘The New Paedagogy.’ [Pzedology, condition and biblio- 
graphy of, in various countries.| L. Billia. ‘ What is the use of Labora- 
tories of Psychology?’ [The name ‘laboratory’ here is ill-chosen, and 
observations need to be conducted with more of an eye to moral im- 
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provement.] T, Lauret. ‘The Object of Metaphysics.’ [Relation of 
Metaphysics to Physical Science.] G. Sembel. ‘ Habit.’ [Habit not 
mere Inertia. Habit attenuates consciousness, and diminishes effort. }— 
ler Decembre, 1909. St. Anselm of Canterbury, 1053-1109. A. Dufourcq. 
‘St. Anselm, His Times, His Function.’ Domet de Vorges. ‘The Atmo- 
sphere of Philosophy at the Epoch of St. Anselm.’ A. Porée. ‘The 
School of Bee and St. Anselm.’ J. Draseke. ‘Sources of St. Anselin’s 
thought.’ [‘* Anselm was a decided Platonist, though unaware of it 
himself. His merit consists in this, that he was the first to found the 
belief in God upon the essential concepts of the human mind.”] A, 
Lepidi. ‘St. Anselm and the ontological proof of the existence of 
God.’ _[Favourable, attempts to rehabilitate the proof by changing 
‘that than which no greater can be thought’ into ‘that than which 
no greater can be’.| J. Geyser. ‘St. Anselm and the « priori demon- 
stration of the existence of God.’ [Unfavourable, argues that the 
demonstration proves no more than that the idea, which we have of God, 
forbids our thinking of His not existing; but whence comes this idea? 
it comes of faith; the demonstration then reposes upon faith.] B. 
Adihoch. ‘Anselm and Gaunilon.’ [Wenilo, Anselm’s opponent, who 
alleged the example of the Island of Atlantis. Favourable to Anselm. ] 
E. Beurlier. ‘ Reason and Faith in the Philosophy of St. Anselm.’ 
J. Bairrvel. ‘The Theology of St. Anselm.’ B. Maréchaux. ‘The 
Sanctity of St. Anselm.’ Anonymous, ‘The Centenary Feast at Aosta.’ 


ARCHIVES DE PsycHoLocreE. Tome ix., No. 1. E,. Abramowski. 
‘L’image et la reconnaissance.’ [Report of experiments, made in 1902, 
to determine, (1) whether the existence in memory of two factors, repre- 
sentative and non-representative, can be strictly demonstrated, and (2) 
which of these factors is effective in the act of recognition. A first series, 
in which complicated visual figures were exposed for imemorisation under 
various conditions, showed that recollection is an affective phenomenon 
partially intellectualised in images ; the non-representative or affective 
factor appeared as consciousness of omission (vague or specific), as feeling 
of recognition, and as verbal or imaginal symbolism. A second series, 
aiming by similar means at an analysis of the process of recognition, 
showed that recognition may take place without the intervention of an 
image ; it is, again, an affective phenomenon, a feeling of familiarity in- 
corporated in the impression.] H. Piéron. ‘ L’adaptation aux obscura- 
tions répétees comme phénoméne de mémoire chez les animaux inférieurs ; 
la loi de Poubli chez la limnée.’ [Experiments upon the pond-snail L. 
stagnalis. If a shadow is thrown upon the animal it retracts into its 
shell; but if the shadow falls on it again and again, in rapid succession, 
this adaptive movement presently ceases. If the series is repeated, after 
an interval, the cessation of the response sets in earlier than before ; and 
so on with further series. The author interprets his results as pheno- 
mena of memory, in a broad sense, and finds them analogous to the 
results obtained with human observers by Ebbinghaus’ method ot economy 
of learning. He is thus enabled to formulate a general law of retention, 
which holds both for the higher and the lower forms of life.] J. Gonin. 
‘Un cas d’aphasie visuelle pure.’ [Report and discussion of a case of 
pure visual aphasia. The patient, a girl of five years, had not yet learned 
to read, so that there was no complication by alexia. The child showed 
a left hemianopsia.] Recueil de faits; documents et discussions. J. 
Borle. ‘Un cas de délire épileptique chez le chat.’ [A cat had epilepti- 
form seizures, due to terror. One of her kittens presented similar 
symptoms, which, however, soon took the form of true epilepsy. During 
a fit this second cat devoured her own kitten, afterwards showing 
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amnesia. There is thus a close resemblance to the phenomena observed 
in man.] C. Werner. ‘1Ve Réunion des Philosophes de la Suisse 
Romande, Rolle, 24 juin, 1909.’] A. Thauziés., ‘ Expérience d’orienta- 
tion lontaine.’ [Report of the arrival at their home stations (Versailles, 
Guéret, Gannat) of pigeons released at Geneva during the Psychological 
Congress.] Bibliographie. Notes diverses. 


ZeitscHRIFT FUR PsycHoLocig. Bd. li., Heft 5und 6. K. L. Schaefer. 
‘Bibliographie der psycho-physiologischen Literatur des Jahres 1907.’ 
{Issued May, 1909; 2,610 titles. The Psychological Index, issued May, 
1908, had 2,997 titles. Are the two bibliographies necessary? It would 
seem that a supplement to the Index would meet all needs. |—Bd. lii., 
Heft 1 und 2. K. Koffka. ‘ Experimental-Untersuchungen zur Lehre 
vom Rhythmus.’ [Report of two series of experiments upon visual 
rhythm, in the one of which a black rectangle is alternately covered and 
exposed, while in the other a light disc appears and disappears upon a 
dark ground. Results: a regular succession of stimuli may make the 
impression of simple regularity ; this impression may be accon.panied by 
specitic group-formation ; the same stimuli may arouse the lnpression of 
rhythm, for which some sort of group-formation is necessary; the limits 
of tempo for subjective rhythmisation of regular series are about 115 and 
2400c ; the length of the groups varies between 650 and 56000; rhythm 
may be aroused by visual as by auditory stimuli, although motor ideas 
are of greatest Import for the rhythm experience. For the occurrence of 
rhythm, it is necessary that the formation of groups be supplemented by 
accent ; and accent is something functional, lying behind the phenomeno- 
logical, though phenomenologically evoked ; it 1s the expression of the 
observer’s ‘activity’.}] A. J. Schulz. ‘Untersuchungen uber die 
Wirkung gleicher Reize auf die Auflassung bei momentaner Exposition.— 
1” [Ranschburg and Aall found that the momentary exposure of series 
of letters and numerals gave different results, according as the series 
were heterogeneous (type ubedef) or homogeneous (types abword, abexed) : 
the latter showed a great preponderance of error. New experiments, 
with simple geometrical forms, with colours contrasting qualitatively, and 
with colours contrasting in tint, led in general to the opposite conclusion, 
though qualification is necessary in special cases.| Literaturbericht. 
Bd. hi., Heft 3 und 4. P. Stein. ‘ Tatbestandsdiagnostische Versuche 
bei Untersuchungsyefangenen.’ [Report of use of Jung’s association- 
test with criminal insane subjects, with confessed criminals, with prison- 
ers who had made a part-confession, and with prisoners who denied the 
crime of which they were accused. Results: the test offers no technical 
difficulties ; the quality of the reactions is significant, though psycho- 
analysis is indispensable as a supplement to the test; the average times 
of reaction are also extremely significant, though again analysis is valu- 
able, especially in the case of the control-observers ; the method of 
reproduction, on the contrary, is of little value. The experiments bring 
out certain limitations of the test, but show that it possesses positive 
validity. If applied in legal practice to accused persons, it should precede 
any examination in the court room.| A. J. Schulz. ‘ Untersuchungen 
uber die Wirkung gleicher Reize auf die Auttassung bei momentaner 
Exposition.—u.’ [Introspective account of observers’ experiences during 
and after the exposure. The results are explained by the tendency of the 
identical elements to stand out clearly, at once and together; this 
tendency failed to appear in the work of Ranschburg and Aall, because 
their material favoured a successive, while the new material favours a 
simultaneous apprehension of the series.] Literaturbericht.—Bd. lii., 
Heft 5 und 6. R. Dodge. ‘Kine experimentelle Studie der visuellen 
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Fixation.’ [Translation of the writer’s ‘An Experimental Study of Visual} 
Fixation,’ published in English in 1907.] S. Alrutz. ‘ Halbspontane 
Erscheinungen in der Hypnose; experimentelle Untersuchungen,’ 
[Three hysterical subjects showed, under hypnosis, functional changes 
that were not due to suggestion, but accompanied other changes induced 
by suggestion or by way of a physiological reflex. These half-spontaneous 
phenomena were of four kinds; the connexion might obtain between 
motor and sensory function, between analgesia and vascular constriction, 
between one sensory function and another on the same side of the body ; 
and between motor and sensory function and tendinous reflexes. After 
reviewing the recorded cases, the writer offers a physiological explanation, 
in terms of a reciprocally effected change in the excitability of the sensory 
and motor centres, possibly resulting from exclusion of the suggested 
centre. Hysteria, he thinks, is not essential, though it is favourable to 
the phenomena ; on the other hand, the phenomena themselves may give 
us the key toa number of disputed questions regarding hysteria.] Litera- 
turbericht.—Bd. liii., Heft 1. L. J. Martin. ‘ Uber asthetische Synis- 
thesie. [Report of experiments, by the serial method and the method 
of suggestion, upon photographs and coloured reproductions of works of 
art or natural objects, and upon plain colours, made with a view to the 
description and evaluation of the ‘pseudo-sensations’ attaching to sesthetic 
contemplation. These pseudo-sensations are the sense-experiences 
syneesthetically aroused by the sight of painting, sculpture, architecture, 
or by the reading or hearing of literary productions. The results show 
that the lower senses not only possess zesthetic value, but that their 
pseudo-sensations may actually form the basis of an esthetic impression. 
They show, on the other hand, that it is impossible to ground a 
theory of sesthetics upon the facts of synesthesia, since this may be 
wholly lacking where the sesthetic impression is strong, may be crossed 
by association, and again may, if well marked, prompt a negative as 
well as a positive judgment. The pseudo-sensations themselves partake 
of the character both of sensation and of image, and thus form a con- 
necting link between the two. The writer describes them in detail, and 
also discusses certain points of method.] S. Witasek. ‘ Lokalisations- 
differenz und latente Gleichgewichtsstorung.’ [It had been objected 
to the writer that his ‘difference of monocular localisation’ was really 
due to a latent divergence of the eyes. In disproving this criticism, he 
takes occasion to report further modifications of the experiments, and 
to extend his theoretical discussion, especially with regard to a possible 
translation of the point of attention; he also gives a geometrical deri- 
vation of the difference of binocular and monocular localisation. The 
result of the previous paper is reaffirmed.] Literaturbericht.—Bd. liii., 
Heft 2 und 3. H. S. Langfield. ‘Uber die heterochrome Helligkeits- 
vergleichung.’ [All the indirect methods of colour photometry base in 
the last resort upon the possibility of the direct method, i.e., of the 
direct comparison of colour with colour or with grey for equality or 
difference of tint. The writer reports experiments made, in this direct 
way, by the large Helmholtz spectral apparatus and by a modification 
of Hering’s tinting apparatus. The method is feasible and leads to 
consistent results, if the observer has had sufficient practice, and if he 
adheres strictly to a single criterion. Two modes of judgment proved 
to be common: a judgment in terms of the ‘shine’ of the colours, and 
a judgment in terms of their ‘density’ or ‘opacity’: in the latter 
case, the colours compared were seen as screens standing before a source 
of light.] M. Levy=-Suhl. ‘Die hypnotische Beeinflussung der Far- 
benwahrnehmung und die Helmholtzsche Theorie vom Simultankontrast ; 
experimentelle Untersuchung.’ [Helmholtz explained contrast from 
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psychical factors. If his view is correct, then the phenomena of con- 
trast should be variable by hypnotic suggestion. A series of careful 
post-hypnotic experiments with coloured shadows, tissue-covered discs, 
ete., gave, however, a negative result. Thus, a field might be seen as 
deep blue, by suggestion ; yet the shadow cast by objectively white light 
showed as black. Ora blue field might be seen as colourless, by sug- 
gestion ; yet the shadow still showed the contrast yellow. The writer 
accordingly accepts the Hering (physiological) explanation.] S. Meyer. 
‘Zum Traumproblem.’ [Dreim ideas are not hallucinatory, since they 
lack the spatial and temporal reference of perception; they are not very 
intensive, but are overestimated in regud to intensity; they are not 
specially clear; and they «re rarely coloured by strong emotion. Hence 
there is in dreaming no dominant motive, no prevalent impulse, no 
volition; dreaming is simply a disturbance of sleep, a first beginning 
of waking. The writer criticises adversely Freud’s theory and interpre- 
tation of the dream consciousness, and emphasises strongly the scrappy, 
incoherent character of dreams, and the tendency to round them out 
in subsequent narration.] Literaturbericht. Gesellschaft ftir experi- 
mentelle Psychologie.—Bd. liii., Heft 4 und 5. A. von Sybel. ‘ Uber 
das Zusamimenwirken verschiedener Sinnesgebiete bei Gedachtnislei- 
stungen.’ [Experiments undertaken by the methods of learning and 
of right associates, with various modes of presentation of nonsense- 
syllables and of connected material, to answer the question of the in- 
fluence of the co-operation of sense departments in presentation upon the 
economy of learning and upon retention. The method of right associates 
was supplemented by introspective reports upon definite topics, and 
the report: were subjected to statistical treatment. The results are 
set forth in detail, with constant reference to the ideational types of 
the observers. Thus, as regards reading aloud and 1eading silently, it 
is a general rule that the former procedure saves time, though the 
number of right associates is larger in silent reading with constant motor 
attitude. The individual modes of learning are carefully analysed. On 
the matter of the co-operation of memory-elements from different sense- 
departments, the writer finds that the sensory mode of learning becomes, 
under certain circumstances, a function of the number of repetitions ; 
it accommodates itself the better to the mode of presentation, the less 
the particular memory is dominated by a single sense; it may change 
with practice ; etc., etc.]| F. M. Urban. ‘Uber die bei Durchgangs- 
beobachtungen auftretende Dezimalgleichung.’ [A comparison of Meiss- 
ner’s tables of systematic errors in astronomical observation with the 
results of psychological experiment shows a close agreement. Thus the 
estimate of tle round second appears oftener than would be expected 
by the law of probabilities, but is on the average correct; and the ac- 
cordance of actual and estimated time in the interval 0°6 to 0°7 see. 
confirms the existence of a psychological indifference-point (placed by 
experiment at 0°5 to 0°7 sec.) between the zones of underestimation and 
overestimation. It is therefore best to leave the astronomical observer 
uninstructed, and to apply a subsequent correction to his results. ] 
Literaturbericht. Bd. lui., Heft 6. G. Heymans. ‘ Untersuchungen 
fiber psychische Hemmung,’ v. [The previous papers had dealt with 
the inhibition of sensation by sensition; and critics had urged that 
sensorial, peripheral inhibition is an entirely different matter from 
ideational inhibition. The present experiments were undertaken to 
meet the objection. It was found that the differential limen for sen- 
sations of light varies according as there is present in the adjacent field 
a greater or lesser light difference, and under circumstances in which 
the effect of factors such as contrast is eliminated. It follows then that 
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a given ‘feeling of difference’ may be inhibited by another ‘ feeling of 
difference’; the objection has been successfully met, and the writer’s 
well-known view of the relation of sensation to stimulus is confirmed. | 
Literaturbericht.—Bd. liv., Heft 1 und 2. F. Hillebrand. < Die 
Heterophorie und das Gesetz der identischen Sehrichtungen.’ [An 
rejoinder called forth by Witasek’s recent papers, 
vols. 1. and liii. (1) The law of identical visual directions simply lays 
down the rule of localisation within the given visual field; it says 
nothing of the localisation of the visual field itself, nothing e.g. of the 
localisation of the point of fixation in the sense of the binocular line of 
regard. (2) Witasek’s results are due to an exophoria. Had he repeated 
his test-experiment on a large number of persons, the results would 
probably have shown variation, since some of the observers would have 
(3) Every position in the visual field may be resolved 


exposition and 


had an esophoria. 
into two perceptual variables, distance and direction, just as a tone may 
be resolved into pitch and intensity ; for every difference of position may 
be increased or decreased by change in these two regards. Direction thus 
applies primarily to the single point in visual space ; secondarily, when we 
abstract from the act of vision ant replace this by a second objective 
point, it implies two points or positions.] R. Heine. ‘Kin Beitrag 
liber die sogenannten Vergleichungen ubermerklicher Empfindungs- 
unterschiede.’ [Experiments with grey discs in light adaptation. 
The results are like those of Frébes: the subjective mean, apart from 
certain values obtained with a middle range of intensities, lies higher than 
the geometrical mean ; in the range of highest intensities, and in certain 
instances within that of moderate intensities, it lies higher than the 
arithmetical. (It is to be noted that in both sets of experiments the 
difference between the two objective means decreases as the brightness 
of the dises is increased.) If judgment by degree of cohesion is forbidden, 
the subjective mean falls, as a rule, even below the geometrical; the 
task of judgment is now extremely difficult.] R. Mueller-Freienfels. 
‘Die associativen Faktoren im iisthetischen Geniessen.’ [| Kmphasises 
the complexity of the wsthetie attitude, and illustrates certain factors: 
the feelings of activity, ranging from the mere pleasure in being occupied 
to that of the play of the artistic imagination, the feelings of form (com- 
position of picture or drama), of tension and relaxation, of surprise ; 
objective and subjective associations and reproduced feelings ; feelings of 
internal imitation of bodily movements and attitudes (nacherlebte 
Zustiinde), and feelings which are read interpretatively into works of art, 
music or architecture (zugefithlte Z.); the idea of self in the attitudes of 
participant and of spectator. The paper gives a wealth of detailed 
observation, and offers, besides a criticism of the empathy-theory, a 
discussion of objectivity and subjectivity in sesthetic appreciation, and a 
defence of subject or meaning as a factor in the esthetic effect.] H. 
Schuessler. ‘Uber die Verschmelzung von Schallreizen.’ [Experi- 
ments with the electric spark and the sound-hammer. Spark-pairs fuse 
most easily in the order strong-weak ; least easily as weak-weak. 
Hammer-pairs fuse best when a stronger sound precedes and a weaker 
follows; hammer-triads should also begin with a strong stimulus, 
though triads beginning with a weak sound fuse more easily than pairs ; 
certain triads fuse more readily to a pair than to a single impression. 
Fusion may appear with pairs at an interval of 1350 ; with triads at 189 ; 
the least average fusion-time found was 3c, the greatest almost LOOs. 
Distributed attention is more favourable to fusion than indefinitely 
directed, and this again than definitely directed attention.] Literatur 
bericht. Aufruf. [Notice regarding the Institute for Applied Psy- 


chology. ] 
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ARCHIV F. D. GESAMTE Psycnonoaik. Bd. xv., Heft 1 und 2. K. 
Fischer. ‘ Die objektive Methode der Moralphilosophie bei Wundt 
und Spencer.’ ['The objective method in ethics starts out from the given 
facts of history and of society, founds itself upon the history and natural 
history of custom (anthropological ethics) and upon the general history 
of civilisation (historical ethies), and attempts to evaluate the norms 
objectively expressed in law (juristic ethics), or the motives to action 
demonstrable in the phenomena of commercial intercourse (ethies of 
political economy). ‘The writer expounds and criticises the use made 
of the method by Wundt (64 pp.) and Spencer (7 pp.). In conclusion 
he discusses three questions: the significance of the method for an 
inquiry into the origin of the moral consciousness ; its service in the 
establishment of the principles of morality; and its importance as 
justifying the requirement of a moral life. His view is in general 
favourable ; on the last question, e.g., he thinks that the method can 
show what judyments of value have universal validity, and that an 
historical consideration of the sceptical schools furnishes arguments for 
the requirement of a moral life.] K. S. Laurila. ‘Ist der :esthetische 
Kindruck aus einer oder mehreren Quellen abzuleiten ?’ [Lipps refers 
the «esthetic impression to empathy ; K. Lange to conscious self-decep- 
tion; Groos to inner imitation ; and Cohn, Elster and Tolstoy all agree 
in seeking a single ultimate source. On the other hand, Fechner and, 
more recently, especially Volkelt and Dessoir have argued for a multiple 
derivation. The writer urges that we may find a unitary origin for 
vestheties in the affective function, in the sense that all characteristic 
features of the vesthetic impression are, in the last resort, intelligible 
and explicable from the predominance of feeling in the state of conscious- 
ness in which that impression consists.| A. Schlesinger. * Der Begrifl 
des Ideals ; systematisch-psychologische Darstellung und Wiirdigung der 
bisherigen Idealtheorien.’ [This is the continuation of a study the first 
part of which was published, in separate form, under the title ‘* Der 
Zegrilf des Ideals : eine historisch-psychologische Analyse ’’ (1908). Be- 
ginning with the detinition of an ideal as that mental formation which 
for the experiencing subject contains in pure form some object 4s con- 
nected with some sort of requirement, the author oflers as its final de- 
finition the mental formation which for the experiencing subject contains 
in pure form of transcendence (Ausserwirklichkeit) some object as con- 
nected with the requirement of its actuality (Wirklichkeit). The present 
instalment of the work offers a systematic psychological exposition and 
evaluation of typical theories of the ideal, and concludes with reference 
to the value of such conceptual analysis to the normative sciences, and in 
particular to ethics.]| F. A. Volpers. ‘ Kin Beitrag zur romantischen 
Pidagogik.’ [A sketch, with running commentary, of the educational 
views of J. P. F. Richter (*‘ Jean Paul’) as set forth in the Levana oder 
Erziehungslehre (1807).| J. Linwurzky. ‘Zum Problem des falschen 
Wiedererkennens (déji vu).’ [The writer offers, on the basis of his 
own experience, the three following conditions of the phenomenon: a 
state of weakness or fatigue, which limits the persistence of ideas and 
hinders their reproduction ; the anticipation in perception or idea of a 
coming experience ; and a complete separation between this anticipation 
and the actual experience, so that when the latter occurs the former has 
no trace remaining. He criticises the somewhat similar explanation 
given by Heymans.| Literaturbericht. Kinzelbesprechungen. [Becher 
on Semon, Die Mneme als erhaltendes Prinzip im Wechsel les organischen 
freschehens, 2nd ed., and on Rignano, Uber die Vererbung erworbener 
Higenschaften : Hiypothese einer Zentroepige nese, enlarged Germ. ed. | 


Referate. J. Pikler. ‘Uber Dr. L. v. Renaulds Kritik meiner Lipps- 
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Kritik; cine Entgegnung.’ L.v. Renauld. ¢ Zur Entgegnung Piklers,’ 
| Apropos of v. Renauld’s review of Pikler’s Veber Th. Lipps’ Versuch einer 
Theorie des Willens, 1908.|—Bd. xv., Heft 3 und 4. F. M. Urban. 
* Die psychophysischen Massmethoden als Grundlagen empirischer Mes 
sungen.’—1. [I irst part of a highly technical paper, in which the relation 
between the method of just noticeable difference and the metiod of 
constant stimuli is discussed in detail. The writer aims to show that the 
former method closely resembles the method employed in empirical 
measurements, and that its understanding is of importance for the theory 
of errors of observation. This theory rests upon the principle of the 
arithmetical mean; and the analysis of the method of just noticeable 
differences indicates that under the conditions of systematic observation 
the arithmetical mean of a group of results does in fact represent their 
most probable value.} E. Becher. ‘ Kinige Bemerkungen tiber die 
Sensibilitiit der inneren Organe.’ [Discussion of Meumann’s critical 
article; summary of recent investigation ; report of new experiments. 
The author now inclines to accept Meumann’s opinion that numerous in- 
ternal organs possess a direct sensitivity, but he still emphasises the 
importance of indirect influences upon consciousness.| E. Meumann. 
‘Uber Lesen und Schreiben im Traume.’ [Careful record of dreams in 
which reading or writing played the principal part. Such dreams are 
rare: partly because reading and writing are among our commonest and 
most accustomed experiences, partly also because they are highly com- 
plicated activities, and in dreaming consciousness is greatly reduced. 
The character of the remembered dreams recalls the analogy which 
Kraepelin found to hold between speech in dreams and certain patho- 
logical derangements of the speech-function ; there are, however, notable 
ditferences between dreams of speech and dreams of reading and writing. | 
E. Meumann, ‘ Uber einige optische Téiuschungen.’ [Figures drawn 
with perspective shading (barrels, cones, rings, ete.) show irregularities 
of contour: the lighter parts bulge out, the darker shrink in. The il- 
lusion is so clear that it is involuntarily allowed for by draughtsmen. Its 
main cause is, undoubtedly, irradiation. But since this, a purely optical 
factor, is here opposed to the associative factor of perspective apprehen- 
sion, we have in the figures clear evidence that physical and physiological 
conditions may outweigh psychological. The evidence is especially valu- 
able in view of the present conflict of theories (Wundt, Lipps).] Gesell- 
schaft fiir experimentelle Psychologie. Literaturbericht. 


Puosoruiscues JAHnBucH. Bd. xix., Heft 4. Gutberlet. ‘Kine 
Hthik des freien Wollens.’ [This short paper is partly a review, partly a 
refutation of Max Wentscher’s Mthik, which appeared last year. The 
writer fully appreciates the value of a work that aftirms Free-will in con- 
tradiction to many modern thinkers; but considers that in raising Free- 
will to the height of a moral principle, he has gone too far. And, though 
not scornfully hostile to Christianity, he in several places misjudges 
its doctrines and tendencies.} Klunke. ‘Der Instinkt.’ [The writer 
goes on to point out that instinct, though partly a mechanical and physio- 
logical process, has also its psychological side; and he defines it as a 
psychophysical activity which under certain stimuli causes the psycho- 
physical system to perform actions which surely and uniformly tend 
towards a purpose which, however, is unknown as such. A third article, 
in conclusion, is to follow.] Stehle. ‘Die Phantasie und ihr Tiitig- 
keit.’ [This second and last paper on the subject examines the 
phenomena of dreams, forebodings, mental suggestions, Telepathy and 
Spiritism, gives several instances of phenomena of the latter kinds, 
criticises the scientific explanations offered, and shows that in certain 
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cases they can only be explained by the direct action of one mind upon 
another.| Endres. ‘ Fredegisus und Candidus.’ [A short paper con- 
cerning two philosophers of the early Middle Ages (782-834 czrciter). The 
former was deeply imbued with the ideas of Alcuin, his master, and in a 
short tractate. De Nihilo et Tenebris, strives to prove that both have ob- 
jective existence. The latter, whose work, Jicta Cundidi, is still extant, 
therein attempts, somewhat lamely, to prove God’s existence. He 
ascends from matter to life, thence to man, and to a ‘ Higher One’ yet. | 
Uebinger. ‘Nikolaus Treverensis.’ [A long article, strictly historical, 
on the career and works of Nicholas of Treves, dividing it and them into 
five periods: his student life (1425); his secretaryship with Cardinal 
Orsini (1426-7); his life in his own country (1428-9); at Rome (1480), 
and on the Rhine (1430-7). } 


Rivista Di Frnosorra. Anno i., No. 2, March-April, 1909. Roberto 
Ardigd. ‘‘ Infinito e Indefinito.’ Lorenzo Michel Angelo Biblia. ‘ La 
percezione intellitiva. [The doctrine of intellectual perception, ori- 
ginated by the immortal Reid, was completed and amended by Rosmini. 
The process so designated involves four distinct elements: (1) The sen- 
sation; (2) the idea or the universal (by this seems to be meant what we 
call the concept) ; (5) the aflirmation or judgment by which sensations 
are brought under concepts; (4) existence. This last is apparently 
seized by intuition, and answers to the copula in a proposition. Now 
the leading difference between Rosmini and Ardigd seems to be that the 
head of the Italian Positivist school, while holding on to the idea of 
existence as the necessary assumption of all knowledge, ascribes our pos- 
session of it not to a quasi-mystical intuition but to the gradual evolution 
of the less into the more distinct, vague sensations clustering into cq 
herent perceptions and judgments.| E. @Ors. ‘ Religio est Libertas.’ 
[According to Prof. d’Ors all life whether it consists of work or play es 
sentially takes the form of a struggle between ourselves and an opposing 
foree—the not-ourselves. First we fight against the external world with 
our physical organs, then by a new dualism mind is opposed to body, and 
finally the mental faculties themselves come to be regarded as part of 
the environment, of the cosmic fatalities that hem us in. Then nothing 
remains but the pure consciousness of freedom as such—and the recogni- 
tion of this is the ultimate and only true religion.}] Rodolfo Mon- 
dolfo, ‘Studi sui tipi rappresentativi.’ [A series of observations on 
his own mentality have led the writer to the conclusion that while visual 
and auditory sensations are actually revived in memory, kinesthetic or 
sensori-motor feelings are not revived as images but physically repro- 
duced as an accompaniment of more or less conscious movements.| A. 
Faggi, ‘Lo Schelling e la Filosofia dell’ Arte.’ [An account of Schel- 
ling’s philosophy of art as set forth in the famous ‘ Lectures on Univer- 
sity Studies,’ recently reprinted in the three-volume edition of his select 
works. Schelling’s idea of a new mythology adapted to the demands of 
modern thought is illustrated from Leopardi and more particularly from 
Oscar Wilde's ‘ De Profundis’.] Neno Simonetti, ‘La “ ricerca scien- 
tifica’’ e Videale della scuolo.’ Autorelazioni, ete. —Anno i., No. 3, May- 
June, 1909. Adolfo Rava, ‘ Introduzione allo studio della filosofia di 
Fichte.’ [The dawn of the twentieth century has been signalised by a 
reaction against the ideas of the nineteenth closely resembling the 
romantic movement of a hundred years ago. Now Fichte’s career coincides 
with and explains the great reaction that came after Kant’s philosophy and 
with the French Revolution. It should therefore be studied if we wish 
to understand the similar crisis of our own day. It may be mentioned 
that the parallel between Kant’s Critique and the Revolution was, 
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we believe, first suggested by Fr. Schlegel.| Erminio Troilo. ‘Ta 
relazioni tra la filosofia e la scienza.’ [There is no philosophy of any 
particular science, but there is a philosophy of science in general, or, to 
put the same truth differently, philosophy supplies the abstract form and 
science the concrete content which in their synthesis constitute knowledge 
asa whole. More precisely: Epistemology or theory of knowledge is the 
only possible philosophy. We must return to Kant’s formula: Concepts 
without intuitions are empty; intuitions without concepts are blind. 
But Kant’s particular systematisation is not binding on the thought of 
the present day.] Adolfo Levi, ‘Ll fenomenismo empiristico.’ [ Gives, 
so far, a careful account of the theories of knowledge represented by 
Mill’s ‘ permanent possibilities of sensation,’ with the reserve of personal 
identity as an inexplicable ultimate, and of Avenarius’s theories of ‘ least 
effort’ and ‘ introjection’. The subject is to be continued in a future 
number.| Ludovico Limentani, ‘La Supremazia del criterio morale 
nella valutazione degli atti.’ | How can the moral law, once so respected, 
validate its claims against the rising scepticism of our age, an age in 
which the right of the stronger, the worship of success, the accomplished 
fact, and the legitimacy of natural instinct are asserting themselves with 
ever-increasing audacity against the old asceticism? Not at any rate, in 
the writer’s opinion, by a return to the religious beliefs of the past. 
But neither does modern science seem likely to take their place as an 
ethical sanction. Still Spencer at least shows a good spirit and offers a 
few helpful suggestions. Nor is Nietzsche so black as he has been 
painted. Meanwhile amoralisim has at least freed us from the intoler- 
able oppression of sermons. Nevertheless some may think that the 
jeremiads of Limentani offer a strong family resemblance, though not on 
the side of piquancy, to the discourses of Father Vaughan. |—Anno i., 
No. 4, July-September, 1909. Roberto Ardigo, ‘ Fisico © psichico 
contrapposti.’ [Contends against Tyndall and Griesinger that there is no 
insuperable chasm between the world of extension and the world of con 
sciousness. They exhibit the common character of existence, represented 
by each under a different specification. That irreconcilable opposition of 
which we hear so much is the result of our own intellectual evolution 
whose very law is to pass from the less to the more-distinct. Posi- 
tivism has no more to fear from the reactionary big-wigs among 
the University professors of our day than the physics and astronomy of 
Galileo and Kepler had to fear from the Aristotelian big-wigs of the early 
seventeenth century.] Alessandro Chiapelli. ‘ La critica filosofica e il 
concetto del ‘‘ Dio vivente’’.’ [The old anthropomorphic conception of 
a personal God has been irrevocably destroyed by modern thought. But 
there is room for something as much above personality as that is above 
mechanical energy, to be conceived after the analogy of the ultra-violet 
rays in the solar spectrum. The Unknowable of Herbert Spencer and 
the Eternal Consciousness of T. H. Green seem both to point towards 
such a God, who also seems to be foreshadowed in the self-thinking 
thought of Aristotle. But all will not agree with Prof. Chiapelli in hold- 
ing that quantitative analogies can be transferred in this summary fashion 
to the dialectic of concepts.) Adolfo Levi, ‘11 fenomenismo empiris- 
tico.’ [After completing his account of Avenarius Levi goes on to analyse 
the theories of Mach and Ostwald. His conclusion 1s that phenomenism, 
after approaching Kant’s criticism, as closely as was consistent with its 
premises, in the philosophy of Renouvier, returns to Hume’s position 
with J. S. Mill, subsequently tending with Avenarius, Mach, and Ostwald 
towards a realism which in the case of Ostwald seems much more nearly 
akin to materialism than to ordinary experience.| Ludovico Limentant. 
‘La Supremazia del Criterio Morale.’ [After all there is a good deal to 
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be said for the old-fashioned morality and against the transference of 
popular sympathy from the law-breaker to his victim. In view of the 
present corruption it is desirable as a first step that moral education 
should take a greater place and be carried on by more enlightened 
methods in Italian schools. This article affords one more illustration of 
the fervour with which the whole higher intellect of Italy is now throwing 
itself into the educational question.] Autorelazioni, ete. 


Rivista Finosorica. Supplemento al Fascicolo v., Anno x., Novem- 
ber-December, 1908. [A farewell number of the review which has now 
been absorbed into the Rivista di Filosofia, concluding with a general 
index for the ten years during which it has appeared.] A. Levi. ¢ II 
fenomenismo neo-criticista di Charles Renouvier (contin. e fine).’ [ What- 
ever we may think of Renouvier’s Metaphysies, he unquestionably de- 
serves the credit of having formulated the great questions with clearness, 
penetrated their real significance, and set them in their true light.] D. 
Rodari. ‘J. J. Burlamacchi e J. J. Rousseau.’ [The object of this 
study is to discredit Rousseau by disputing his originality. But the 
writer fails to show that Rousseau’s greatest idea, the theory of the 
plebiscite which he first revived from the practice of antiquity and threw 
with signal success into the arena of modern polities, was in any way 


anticipated by Burlamacchi. ] 








IX.—NOTE. 
MIND ASSOCIATION, 


Tur Annual General Meeting of the Minp Association will 
be held at 22 Albemarle Street, London, on Friday, 24th 
June, 1910, at 8 p.m. Members of the Association are in- 
vited to attend a discussion of the Psychological Society to 
be held shortly after the meeting, and the discussions of the 
London Aristotelian Society and the Psychological Society 
to be held in the morning and afternoon respectively of the 
following day. Members of the Association will receive a 
complete programme and proofs of the papers: others who 
wish to receive them must apply before 10th June to the 
Hon. Secretary, Aristotelian Society, 22 Albemarle Street, 
London, W. 

Those who wish to join the Association should commu- 
nicate with the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Henry Sturt, 5 Park 
Terrace, Oxford; or with the Hon. Treasurer, Dr. F.C. 8. 
SCHILLER, Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to whom the 
yearly subscription of one guinea should be paid. 








